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HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT 


PROCESSES  OP  THE  HYDROPATHIC 

TREATMENT. 


Foe,  tlie  description  of  tlie  hydropathic  appliances  contained  in  the 
following  pages,  I am  indebted,  in  substance,  to  the  “ Hydropathic 
Family  Physician,”  by  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,  author  of  several  popular 
works  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  hydropathy.  I have  not 
uniformly  adopted  his  exact  language,  which  is  not  always  the  best 
he  might  have  chosen  to  express  his  thoughts. 

Priessnitz  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  hydro- 
pathic modes  of  treating  diseases.  He  was  an  unlearned  man,  though 
he  had  original  powers  of  mind ; and,  imperfect  as  the  treatment  is, 
he  benefited  his  race  by  conferring  it  upon  the  world. 

At  first,  and  for  some  time,  baths  were  made  too  cold,  and.  were 
continued  too  long ; the  result  was  much  injury  to  the  patient  in 
many  cases.  Time  and  experience  have  brought  a better  adaptation 
of  the  temperature  and  continuance  of  the  water  appliances  to  the 
symptoms,  constitution,  and  temperament  of  each  patient.  Formeil}, 
weak,  exhausted,  and  nervous  persons,  not  less  than  the  full-blooded 
and  strong,  were  put  into  the  wet-sheet  pack,  and  reduced  near  to 
death’s  door;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  wlieie 
the  practice  is  in  ignorant  hands,  this  barbarity  is  not  wholly  discon- 
tinued. The  practice,  however,  is  now  mainly  in  better  hands ; and 
although  I by  no  means  admit  its  sufficiency  as  a system  of  remedial 
agencies,  I am  persuaded  it  is  doing  some  good.  Used  in  connection 
with  the  ancient  system,  of  regular  medicine,  which  is  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  time,  science,  and  experience,  the  water  treatment,  moulded 
and  modified  to  the  circumstances  and  strength  of  the  patient,  is  an 
auxiliary  of  no  mean  power.  As  such,  I accept  it.  As  such,  it  is  re- 
ceived by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  regular  practitioners  through- 
out the  world.  Further  than  this,  it  never  can  or  will  be  generally 
received.  By  pushing  it  beyond  this,  its  rightful  and  honored  sphere, 
its  friends  only  limit  its  progress  and  injure  its  influence. 

Division  of  Baths. 

On  no  one  subject  connected  with  hydropathy  has  there  been  more 
“confusion  of  tongues,”  than  concerning  the  temperature  of  baths 
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Both  in  books  and  in  popular  language,  among  physicians  as  well  as 
laymen,  have  words  been  used,  sometimes  confusedly,  and- at  other 
times  without  any  meaning  whatever.  Orthodox  medical  works,  as 
well  as  the  wworthodox,  come  under  the  same  category  of  error.  A 
few  simple  explanations  on  this  head,  properly  made,  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  as  well  as  scientific  purposes. 

The  simplest  and  most  natural  division  of  baths  is  into  cold , tepid , 
warm , and  hot.  These  are  all  terms  of  every-day  life,  and  are  fully 
sufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  any  and  all  the  multiform 
uses  of  water  which  hydropathy  teaches.  I admit,  however,  that 
when  we  wish  to  be  especially  explicit,  the  actual  therm ometrical 
temperature  should  be  mentioned.  Hot  baths,  I maintain,  have  no 
proper  place  in  hydropathic  practice.  He  who  resorts  to  them  either 
does  not  at  all  understand  the  true  principles  of  the  Water-Cure,  or 
is  guided  merely  by  the  whims  or  caprices  of  those  who  employ  him. 

But  whatever  words  we  use  to  designate  the  different  baths,  there 
is  one  objection,  which  is,  that  all  such  terms  are  necessarily  arbitrary 
in  a greater  or  less  degree.  What  appears  to  one  person  cold,  may 
to  another  appear  tepid,  or  warm,  or  even  hot.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
on  a road  over  the  Andes,  at  about  half  way  between  the  foot  and 
the  summit,  there  is  a cottage  in  which  the  ascending  and  descending 
travellers  meet.  The  former,  who  have  just  quitted  the  sultry  val- 
leys at  the  base,  are  so  relaxed,  that  the  sudden  diminution  of  tem- 
perature produces  in  them  a feeling  of  intense  cold ; while  the  latter, 
who  left  the  frozen  summit  of  the  mountain  are  overcome  by  dis- 
tressing sensations  of  extreme  heat.  If  on  a cold  winter’s  morning 
we  go  from  a warm  bed  to  a bath  of  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  Fahr., 
the  water  appears  cold.  If  Ave  then  plunge  immediatelj'  into  water 
which  is  at  about  the  freezing  point,  and  then  return  again  to  the 
water  at  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  Fahr.,  it  appears  warm.  " When  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  fifty-five  degrees  Fahr.,  in  No- 
vember or  October,  in  this  latitude,  and  the  body  of  a comfortable 
degree-of  warmth,  and  we  take  three  basins  of  water  at  sixty,  seventy, 
and  eighty  degrees  Fahr.,  placing  one  hand  in  the  water  at  sixty  de- 
grees, the  other  in  that  at  eighty  degrees,  letting  them  remain  thirty 
seconds  in  each,  and  then  immerse  them  both  in  the  water  at  seventy 
degrees,  it  appears  to  one  cold,  to  the  other  ivarm. 

But  we  can  arrive  at  rules  which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  ac- 
tual truth,  that  they  will  serve  us,  as  before  remarked,  for  guides  in 
all  practical  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  Cold-Bath.  W ith  a majority  of  persons,  and  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year,  water  at  from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees  Fahr.  downward, 
gives,  when  immersed  in  it,  a sensation  of  coldness.  The  spring- 
water  of  all  countries  furnishes  Avliat  may  therefore  be  called  a cold- 
bath,  although  there  will  be  a range  of  many  degrees  variation  in 
what  we  term  cold. 
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The  Tepid  Bath.  — The  word  tepid  is  from  the  Latin  tepeo,  to  be 
warm.  The  true  English  meaning  of  the  term,  however,  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Webster,  moderately  warm , or  lukewarm;  in  other  words, 
water  which,  when  a person  is  immersed  in  it,  gives  a kind  of  inde- 
finable sensation,  one  which,  coming  properly  under  the  term  neither 
cold  nor  warm , is  said  to  be  tepid.  This  temperature  will  be  found 
to  range  at  from  eighty  to  ninety-two  degrees  Fahr. 

The  Warm  Bath.  — The  term  warm  is  generally  well  understood. 
It  means  that  temperature  of  water  which  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
the  sensations.  Fresh-drawn  milk  or  blood  we  say  are  warm.  The 
temperature  of  water  which  will  cause  this  sensation  varies  from 
ninety-two  to  ninety-eight  degrees  Fahr. 

The  Vapor  Bath.  — The  temperature  of  the  vapor  of  simple  water 
varies  from  about  ninety  degrees  Fahr.  upward,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  water,  and  the  space  through  which  the  vapor  passes. 

The  Hot  Bath.  — The  term  hot  is  also  expressive  of  its  proper 
meaning.  If  the  body  is  immersed  in  water  above  blood-heat,  it 
causes  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  which  we  designate  as  hot.  Hot 
water  is  a disturber  of  the  vital  functions,  particularly  if  the  Avhole 
body  is  immersed  in  it.  Hot  baths,  therefore,  should  be  used,  if  ever, 
only  in  a most  urgent  necessity.  Hot  water,  in  no  form  whatever, 
entered  into  any  part  of  Priessnitz’s  treatment. 

Having  thus  explained  the  temperatures  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  bath,  it  is  proper  to  state  them  in  a tabular  form,  the  better  to 
aid  the  memory.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

Cold-bath,  from  ireezing  point,  . . 32  to  85°  F. 

Tepid  “ . . . . • • • • 80  to  92° 

Warm  “ . . • • • • • 92  to  98° 

Vapor  “ 90°  and  upward. 

Hot  “ above  98°. 

I now  propose  to  explain  somewhat  minutely,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  non-professional  reader,  the 
physiological  effects  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  bath,  and  I here 
respectfully  premise  that  any  one  who  attempts  to  practise  the  water 
treatment  without  having  in  his  mind  clear  notions  upon  this  subject 
is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  a “groper  in  the  dark  ” as  he  who  attempts 
the  practice  of  drugs  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  upon  the  living 
body  of  which  he  knows  less.  How  can  a man  be  trusted  in  water 
treatment  if  he  cannot  tell  beforehand  what  effect  a bath  is  to  have; 
and  this  he  cannot,  if  he  does  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  which  I have  here  explained. 

Effects  of  the  Cold  Bath . — The  effects  of  the  cold  bath  are  properly 
spoken  of  under  two  heads,  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  The 
terms  are  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  meaning.  The  first  are 
those  which  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  immersion;  the  second, 
those  that  occur  later,  constituting  what  we  understand  by  the  term 
reaction. 
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Immediately  on  immersion  in  cold  water,  the  bather  experiences 
some  acceleration  of  respiration  and  the  heart’s  action,  although  the 
pulse  becomes  at  the  same  time  smaller  and  weaker.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  panting , if  I may  so  call  it,  passes  off ; the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  found  diminished,  the  surface  paler  than  natural,  the 
skin  taking  on  that  form  of  appearance  known  as  “goose-flesh.” 

The  first  effect  of  cold  water  applied  to  the  body,  generally,  is  to 
abstract  a certain  amount  of  heat  from  the  surface,  to  constringe  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  to  force  the  blood  inward.  Now,  as  the  living 
body  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  maintaining  its  tempera- 
ture at  very  nearly  the  same  point,  whether  it  is  in  a colder  or  hotter 
medium  than  itself,  the  vitals  at  once  set  to  work  in  restoring  the 
caloric  abstracted  by  the  contact  of  the  water ; and  as  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  calorification  go  necessarily  together,  the  vital, 
power,  acting  through  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  attempts  a return 
of  the  blood  that  had  been  forced  inward  by  the  coldness  of  the 
water. 

This  is  what  we  call  reaction.  If  the  individual  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  well  stocked  with  vitality,  the  blood  is  quickly  returned 
to  the  surface  and  to  the  extremities  (which  are  always  most  liable 
to  become  cold,  being  farthest  from  the  heart),  constituting  what  is 
termed  good , or  vigorous  reaction.  But  if  the  surface  and  extremities 
continue  to  remain  unwarmed  by  this  return  of  the  blood  to  them, 
as  happens  in  the  case  of  feeble  persons,  there  is  said  t*>  be  poor , or 
insufficient  reaction.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  give  some  warm- 
ing medicine  to  start  the  blood  circulating. 

Effects  of  the  Tepid  Bath.  — The  tepid  bath,  which  we  have  seen 
ranges  from  eighty  to  ninety-two  degrees  Fain'.,  produces  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  the  cold  bath,  only  not  so  lasting  and  perma- 
nent. It  is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  infants  and  children, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  reactive  energy  is  feeble.  If  in  any  case 
we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  cold  bath  is  admissible,  the  tepid 
form  will  be  a milder  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a test 
in  venturing  upon  the  cold.  The  tepid  bath  may  be  continued  longer 
at  a time,  which  in  some  cases  will  be  found  an  advantage. 

Effects  of  the  Warm  Bath.  — There  is  among  hydropathic  physi- 
cians, if  I am  not  mistaken,  too  great  a fear  of  warm  applications  on 
the  part  of  some,  while  others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Mark,  I 
speak  of  warm  applications.  Hot , as  before  remarked,  have  no  proper 
place  in  hydropathy,  — a rule  to  which  the  exceptions  are  few. 

The  warm  bath,  as  before  remarked,  ranges  from  ninety -two  to 
ninety-eight  degrees  Falir.  It  is  not  the  most  useful  of  the  hydro- 
pathic resources,  but  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  I shall  endeavor  here- 
after to  show. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  warm  bath  was  not  considered  as 
a means  of  luxurious  indulgence  that  tended  to  weaken  the  vital 
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powers,  but  a means  of  refreshment  for  the  wearied  traveller,  and  of 
preparing  him  for  the  repast  and  the  enjoyment  of  other  rites  of 
hospitality.  The  effect  of  the  warm  bath  is  not  one  of  debility,  as 
many  suppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a sedative,  lowering  the 
heart’s  action  and  the  circulation,  and  tending  to  repose  rather  than 
excitement. 

Effects  of  the  Hot  Bath.  — The  hot  bath,  before  remarked,  is  one 
which  is  above  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  ninety-eight  degrees 
Fahr.  It  was  laid  down  as  a precept  by  Hippocrates,  that  a bath  en- 
feebles when  the  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  body  immersed  in  it.  The 
truth  of  this  precept  has  often  been  verified  in  practice. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  hot  applications 
can  never  be  made  with  benefit  to  the  body ; on  the  contrary,  heat 
applied  to  a part  locally  may  be  of  service,  although  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  even  in  those  cases  where  heat  acts  in  a beneficial  way, 
some  other  form  of  hydropathic  appliance  can  be  used  more  bene- 
ficially. I make,  it  will  be  remembered,  a broad  distinction  between 
the  terms  hot  and  ivcirm. 


Sea=Bathing. 

As  regards  temperature,  sea-bathing  comes  under  the  general  head 
of  cold  baths.  Sea-water,  however,  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when 
sea-bathing  is  resorted  to,  is  of  a moderate  degree  of  coldness,  vary- 
ing in  this  latitude  not  much  from  seventy  degrees  Fahr. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  effects  of  sea-bathing  upon  the  sys- 
tem, a number  of  things  are  to  be  considered. 

Sea-water  differs  in  its  effects  from  common  water  by  its  possessing 
greater  density.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  that  of  the  stimulating  nature  of  the  minerals  it  contains. 
The  saline  ingredient  is  a powerful  stimulant  and  even  irritant  of  the 
skin.  On  account  of  this  property,  it  is  found  that  an  exposure  to  the 
action  of  salt  water  is  not  so  liable  to  cause  ill  effects  as  that  to  fresh. 
The  salt  causing  a degree  of  heat  upon  the  surface  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  natural  state,  the  system  is  for  the  time  shielded 
from  the  action  of  cold.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
a person  could  live  longer  immersed  in  sea  than  in  common  water, 
any  more  than  it  follows  that  because  alcohol  for  a time  increases  the 
auimal  temperature,  life  can,  under  circumstances  of  great  exposure 
to  cold,  be  the  longer  preserved.  This  it  is  now  well  known  is  not 
the  case. 

An  advantage  of  sea-bathing  in  the  hot  season  is,  that  the  air  at 
the  sea-shore  is  cooler  than  on  land.  That  our  climate  in  summer  is 
too  hot  for  the  most  favorable  development  of  health  is  proved  by 
the  great  increase  of  mortality,  not  only  in  our  cities,  but  in  other 
parts,  during  the  hot  season.  The  European  cities,  witli  all  their 
numbers  of  inhabitants,  dampness,  narrow  streets,  intemperance, 
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pauperism,  etc.,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  show  a higher  range 
of  mortality  than  our  American  cities,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Even 
New  York,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is  as  sickly,  probably,  as 
any  of  the  British  or  European  cities,  this,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  must  be  owing  in  great  part  to  the  intense  heat  of  our  summer 
months. 

The  manner  of  taking  the  salt-water  bath  has  some  peculiarities 
which  are  favorable  to  health.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  open 
air,  which,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  that  is,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  is  always  a great  advantage.  Other  things  being  equal,  a bath 
in  the  open  air  is  always  attended  with  a better  reaction  and  a greater 
degree  of  invigoration  than  one  within  doors. 

In  the  second  place,  sea-bathing  is  usually  and  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  exercise  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  circumstances 
which  are  always  highly  favorable  to  the  action  of  cold  water,  feo 
beneficial,  indeed,  is  exercise  taken  in  this  way,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  of  the  two  — the  exercise  or  the  bathing  — ■ 
is  the  more  beneficial.  In  connection,  the  two  act  reciprocally  upon 
each  other,  each  rendering  the  other  doubly  beneficial. 


Injections. 

The  term  injection  implies  the  act  of  throwing  a fluid  into  some 
cavity  of  the  body. 

In  Water-Cure  we  inject  water  more  frequently  into  the  bowels 
than  any  other  cavity.  This  kind  of  injection  is  also  called  enema , 
or  clyster. 

Most  people  have  so  little  confidence  in  simple  water,  that  if  a 
clyster  is  administered  to  them,  thay  have  no  idea  that  it  can  operate 
in  so  effectual  a way  as  it  usually  does.  Years  ago,  when  the  water 
treatment  was  much  less  known  than  at  the  present  time,  I have 
been  suspected  of  having  secretly  put  some  cathartic  substance  in  the 
water,  “ for,”  said  the  patients,  “ how  is  it  possible  for  water  to  act  in 
this  way  ? ” 

A great  variety  of  injection-instruments  have  been  invented.  Some 
of  these  are  very  convenient  and  useful ; others  are  got  up  on  mere 
speculation,  and  are  but  little  worth.  Every  family,  at  least,  ought 
to  have  a good  injection-instrument.  A lady's  toilet  is  never  com- 
plete without  it.  A good  article  is  either  manufactured  or  sold  by 
most  surgical-instrument  makers  and  druggists. 


Modus  Operand!  of  Water. 

It  is  often  objected  to  hydropathy,  that  water,  being  but  one  agent, 
cannot  be  made  useful  in  all  diseases.  I propose  here  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  modus  operandi  of  water,  in  which  T shall  endeavor  to 
explain,  not  only  to  the  scientific  scholar,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
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that  water  is  capable  of  being  made  available  as  a remedy, — and 
that  powerfully  too,  — in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  then  acts:  — 

1.  By  its  Presence.  — Water,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  com- 
poses the  larger  part  of  the  living  body,  and  that  without  its  presence 
in  a large  proportion  in  the  living  system,  the  vital  processes  cannot 
for  a moment  go  on. 

O 

2.  By  its  Coldness.  — Cold,  within  proper  limits,  preserves  and 
augments  life,  while  heat  tends  to  debility  and  decay.  In  proportion 
as  the  animal  heat  is  diminished  in  the  different  classes  of  animals, 
the  less  is  the  want  of  air  felt.  If  in  a puppy  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  be  divided,  producing  a closure  of  the  glottis  so  that  no  air 
can  enter  its  lungs,  the  animal  dies  in  half  an  hour,  if  kept  at  an  or- 
dinary temperature.  But  if  the  animal  is  benumbed  with  cold  it 
survives  the  operation  for  a whole  day.  Frogs,  in  the  summer,  when 
the  temperature  of  water  is  elevated,  are  obliged  to  come  often  to  the 
surface  for  air.  But  in  winter,  when  the  water  is  colder,  they  live 
almost  entirely  under  its  surface.  A cholera  patient  in  collapse,  a 
person  who  has  been  stilled  by  foul  gases,  one  in  the  sinking  stage  of 
a fever,  or  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  or  in  any  way  asphyxiated, 
desires  always  coldness  rather  than  heat.  It  may  not  be  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  science  to  explain  these  phenomena;  but  unde- 
niably we  have  the  facts. 

3.  By  Endosmosis  and  Exosmosis.  — Animal  membranes  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  liquids, — called  endosmosis , or  imbibition , and  of 
throwing  them  out,  exosmosis , or  transudation. 

If  we  take  a portion  of  the  intestine  of  a chicken,  tie  one  end, 
nearly  fill  it  with  milk,  then  tie  the  other  end,  and  lastly  immerse  it 
in  a tumbler  or  other  vessel  of  pure  water,  we  find  that  in  a short 
time  the  milk  passes  out  of  the  intestine  into  the  water,  and  the 
water  inwardly  mingling  with  the  milk.  This  process  goes  on  till 
the  fluid  within  and  without  the  intestine  becomes  one  and  the  same. 
This  is  a familiar  illustration  of  the  principle  in  question. 

4.  By  Dilution.  — Water  is  the  greatest  diluent  in  nature.  There 
is  no  substance  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it  for  penetrating  the 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  capillaries  that  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
living  structure.  When  the  fluids  become  thick,  viscid,  and  filled 
with  impure  matters,  as  is  usually  the  case  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, in  disease,  it  is  an  important  object  to  dilute  these  matters. 
For  this  purpose  water  is  the  only  available  remedy. 

5.  By  its  Tonic  Effect.  — Water  is  the  greatest  of  all  tonics,  and 
possesses  the  valuable  property,  not  of  wearing  out,  but  of  increasing 
in  its  good  effects. 

6.  By  its  Excitant  or  Electrical  Power.  — A man  feels  dull  and 
stupid  from  excessive  bodily  or  mental  labor,  from  excessive  alimen- 
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tation,  or  spirit,  or  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  with  the  blood  all  crowd- 
ing up  into  his  head.  We  apply  the  well-wrung  rubbing  wet.  sheet 
one,  two,  or  three  times,  to  his  surface,  according  as  he  may  need, 
and  he  at  once  perceives  a most  wonderful  change  for  the  better.  Or 
a man  feels  of  a morning  dull  and  stupid,  with  his  muscles  sore ; he 
has  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  plunge,  shower,  or  douche,  and  in- 
stantly his  troubles  vanish.  Or  he  may  have  a lumbar  abscess,  which 
lias  run  him  down  so  low  that  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning  he  finds 
he  cannot  walk.  Two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  water  are  poured  over 
him,  upon  which  he  walks  readily.  Now  these  effects  of  water,  re- 
markable as  they  are,  arise  simply  from  its  excitant  or  electrical 
power. 

7.  By  its  Temperature.  — In  acute  disease,  in  all  fevers  and  in- 
flammations, of  whatever  name  or  grade,  the  great  power  of  water  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
all  the  phenomena  cognizable  by  man.  By  the  use  of  cold  water  we 
can  always  vary  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  velocity  of  the  heart  s 
action  to  any  desirable  extent. 

8.  By  Purifying  the  Blood.  — Water  accomplishes  one  thing  which 
no  drug,  no  other  substance  in  nature  can.  It  purifies  the  blood.  It 
does  this  because  it  penetrates  every  lane  and  alle}'  of  the  system, 
however  minute.  No  capillary  is  so  delicate  that  it  does  not  pene- 
trate its  smallest  possible  part.  It  purifies  the  blood,  because  as  long 
as  the  vital  principle  lasts,  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to  preserve  the 
vital  fluid  in  a healthy  state;  and  penetrating  every  tissue  of  the 
body  as  water  does,  it  assists  nature  in  the  purifying  process  as  no 
other  substance  can. 

9.  By  Augmenting  the  Vital  Force. — No  fact  in  science  is  better 
established  than  that  water  possesses  the  power  of  actually  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  vitality  in  the  system.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  prime 
effect  of  water.  It  aids  the  system  in  throwing  off  disease  in  the 
same  way  that  increasing  a merchant’s  capital  aids  him  in  throwing 
off  debt. 

The  foregoing  propositions  are  submitted  as  elucidating  some  of 
the  leading  principles  concerned  in  the  action  of  water  upon  the  liv- 
ing body.  I do  not  claim,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  effects  of  water  is  yet  understood  by  any  one.  Doubtless 
those  who  know  most  about  it  have  yet  much  to  learn. 

Rules  for  Using  Water. 

The  Time  of  Day.  — In  general,  the  more  powerful  applications 
should  be  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  At  this  time  the  calor- 
ific powers  and  the  circulation  are  more  vigorous,  and,  consequently, 
the  body  more  able  to  resist  powerful  applications  of  whatever  kind. 

The  Meals.  — Ordinarily,  no  powerful  bath  should  be  taken  within 
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three  to  four  hours  after  a meal.  A full  stomach  and  cold  water  do 
not  at  all  agree.  But  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  as  feverishness, 
inflammation,  colic,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  cholera  morbus,  and  other 
sudden  attacks,  water  appliances  are  to  be  commenced  without  refer- 
ence to  hours  or  meals.  The  symptoms  then  are  our  only  guide. 

The  Lighter  Baths. — If  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  application  to 
make,  the  well-wrung  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  tepid  shallow  bath,  or  a 
warm  bath  should  first  be  taken. 

Reaction.  — Within  a reasonable  time  after  a bath,  the  body  in  all 
its  parts  should  become  naturally  warm.  If  the  feet  and  hands  re- 
main cold,  and  the  nails  and  lips  blue,  the  bath  has,  to  say  the  least, 
done  no  good.  In  some  cases  of  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, it  is  better  to  keep  the  body  chilly  than  to  allow  it  to  become 
too  warm. 

Ulceration.  — If  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  extremities,  lungs, 
bowels,  etc.,  is  undergoing  any  considerable  ulceration,  very  c5d 
baths  are  inadmissible. 

Nervousness.  — With  some  persons  who  are  highly  nervous,  and 
particularly  with  nervous  females,  much  cold  bathing,  although  it 
appears  to  agree  well,  and  to  be  the  best  for  a time,  is  in  the  end 
harmful,  rendering  the  nervousness  and  general  debility  worse. 

Exercise. — For  the  douche,  plunge,  cold  sitz,  and  foot  baths,  and 
all  others  that  abstract  a large  amount  of  caloric  from  the  system, 
the  body  should  be  fully  warm,  and  the  circulation  somewhat  acceler- 
ated by  exercise.  Exercise  should  also  be  taken  after  the  bath, 
until  the  heat  and  circulation  are  fully  restored.  But  if  exercise  is 
impracticable  either  before  or  after  the  bath,  friction  should  be  made 
to  take  its  place. 

Increased  Heat. — Elevation  of  temperature  constitutes  no  objec- 
tion to  bathing,  provided  the  body  is  not  excessively  fatigued.  The 
reason  why  overheated  persons  sometimes  lose  their  lives  by  plunging 
into  or  drinking  largely  of  cold  water,  is,  that  the  vital  force  has 
been  too  much  exhausted.  Mere  heat  is  an  advantage. 

Perspiration.  — Neither  does  this  constitute  an  objection  to  bath- 
ing or  water-drinking,  if  the  foregoing  rules  are  observed. 

The  Air.  — Bathing  in  the  open  air  is  always  preferable  to  in-doors, 
provided  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  avoided. 

The  Head. — It  is  well  always  to  wet  the  head  with  cold  water, 
both  before  and  after  a bath.  Douches  and  the  shower  should  never 
be  taken  on  this  part.  Simple  pouring  or  affusion  is  the  only  mechan- 
ical force  of  water  that  should  be  allowed  on  the  head. 

Pregnancy.  — This,  as  abundant  experience  proves,  forms  no  ob- 
jection to  bathing,  or  any  form  of  properly  regulated  water  treat 
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ment.  Cold  bathing  and  water-drinking  are  of  the  greatest  service 
during  this  period. 

The  Season.  — If  the  lungs  are  not  extensively  diseased,  and  if 
there  is  no  considerable  ulceration  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  cool  and  cold  seasons  are  preferable  for  a course  of  bathing. 
With  right  management,  a patient  gains  two  or  three  times  as  much 
in  a given  time  during  the  cold  months  as  he  does  in  the  hot. 

Days  of  Rest. — One  day  in  seven  water-treatment  should  be  dis- 
continued, with  the  exception  of  a simple  ablution  in  the  morning. 
Six  days’  treatment  in  the  week  is  worth  more  than  seven,  because  it 
is  a law  of  nature  that,  if  a remedy  is  continued  steadily  and  without 
change,  it  loses  much  of  its  good  effect.  This  is  as  true  of  water  as 
of  any  other  agent.  Those  who  do  wisely  will  omit  the  treatment 
on  Sunday,  whatever  their  religious  convictions  may  be. 

Internal  Use  of  Water.  — The  same  general  rules  apply  here  as  in 
the  external  applications.  Thirst  should  for  the  most  part  be  grati- 
fied whenever  it  is  experienced.  As  a rule,  the  less  water  drank  at 
meals  the  better.  For  the  tonic  effect,  it  is  to  be  taken  while  the 
stomach  is  empty,  and  it  is  better  that  exercise  should  accompany  it. 
From  six  to  twelve  tumblers  per  diem  is  a fair  allowance  for  average 
patients. 

Quality  of  Water.  — For  all  remedial  as  well  as  hygienic  purposes 
water  should  be  as  pure  and  soft  as  can  be  obtained.  With  proper 
care  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  cisterns,  filters,  etc.,  this 
desirable  end  can  be  everywhere  accomplished.  Lead,  and  lead 
pipes,  should  be  avoided,  except  where  the  water  runs  freely  and 
constantly. 

The  Sweating  Process.  — Formerly  it  was  much  in  vogue  to  sweat 
patients  in  the  blanket  pack,  but  latterly  the  practice  has  quite  gone 
into  disrepute.  For  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  Priessnitz’s 
career  he  was  very  averse  to  using  the  process.  It  was  a remark  of 
his,  that  the  cures  by  sweating  were  not  permanent. 

Wet  Bandages,  Compresses,  etc. 

These,  as  we  have  already  seen  under  the  head  of  wounds  and  in- 
juries, are  of  great  value  in  water  treatment.  They  are  used  of  any 
desirable  size,  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  and  produce  different  effects 
accordingly  as  they  are  used.  Cooling  wet  compresses  are  such  as 
are  changed  or  rewet  frequently,  and  for  the  most  are  left  uncovered. 
The  warming  or  stimulating  are  covered  and  left  upon  the  part  until 
it  becomes  as  warm  or  warmer  than  natural.  Warm  fomentations  are 
useful  in  certain  cases,  but  the  hot  should,  as  a rule,  be  discarded. 

The  wet  girdle  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  medical  appliances. 
Two  and  a half  or  three  yards  of  good  toweling,  with  tapes  arranged 
at  one  end,  the  corners  of  which  have  been  turned  over  and  sewed  so 
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as  to  form  a point,  forms  a good  girdle.  It  should  pass  usually  three 
times  about  the  body,  one-half  having  been  wet.  This  brings  two 
thicknesses  of  wet  on  the  abdomen  and  one  upon  the  back.  At 
Graefenberg,  this  application  was  worn  by  every  patient,  and,  as  a 
rule,  all  of  the  time.  It  is  useful  in  a great  variety  of  ailments,  both 
acute  and  chronic.  The  same  form  of  application  is  also  usefnl  for 
the  arms,  legs,  etc.,  the  tapes  being  used  in  preference  to  pins. 

The  wet  jacket , or  chest  wrapper , is  also  a valuable  resort  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest.  Oiled  silk  and  other  similar  articles,  as  I have 
elsewhere  observed,  are  not  to  be  used  upon  these  local  applications. 

1 he  following  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Shew’s  description  of  hydro- 
pathic appliances. 

The  Wet=Sheet  Pack. 

In  this  process  a coarse  linen  or  cotton  sheet  is  used,  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  patient’s  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  about 
two  yards  in  width.  The  bed  is  stripped  of  all  its  covering,  one  or 
two  pillows  only  being  left  for  the  head.  One  or  two  comforters  are 
then  spread  upon  it,  and  over  these  the  same  number  of  woollen 
blankets,  which  are  less  injured  by  wet  than  cotton  comfortables. 
The  sheet  having  been  pretty  well  wrung  out  of  cold  water, — always 
pure  and  soft,  if  such  can  be  had, — is  then  spread  out  smoothly  upon 
the  blanket.  The  patient  being  undressed,  lays  himself  upon  the 
sheet,  and,  his  arms  being  held  up,  an  assistant  laps  one  side  of  it 
over  the  body  and  lower  limbs ; when,  the  arms  being  dropped  at  the 
side,  the  other  part  of  the  sheet  is,  in  like  manner,  lapped  over.  The 
blankets  are  then,  one  by  one,  brought  over  the  person  in  the  same 
way,  and  tucked  under  from  head  to  foot.  Comfortables  may  be  added, 
if  necessary. 

It  is  always  best  to  place  a wet  towel,  covered  with  a dry  one,  on 
the  patient’s  head  while  he  is  packed.  If  too  much  chill  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  dry  one  may  be  left  off. 

This  is  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  a pack  in  chronic  disease. 

The  wet  sheet  is  one  of  the  most  soothing  and  agreeable  of  all  the 
water  appliances.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  often  misused.  It  is  so 
delightful,  and  tends  so  much  to  produce  slumber,  that  the  patient 
never  feels  ready  to  get  out  of  it  But  this  slumber,  — so  profound 
and  sweet  as  it  often  is,  — he  should  remember,  may  be  only  an  apo- 
plectic stupor,  which  leaves  him  with  a swimming  head,  attended  with 
faintness,  perhaps,  and  ending  in  a severe  headache ; giving  him,  in 
short,  a congestion  of  the  brain.  All  this  happens  in  consequence  of 
robbing  the  skin  too  long  of  the  air  it  should  breathe. 

There  has  been  a notion  at  some  of  the  establishments  that  the 
wet  sheet  is  to  be  used  for  sweating  ; and  to  this  end,  the  patient  has 
been  literally  stewed  hour  after  hour,  in  some  cases,  even  four,  five, 
and  six  hours  in  succession,  with  the  view  of  sweating  him.  All 
such  practice  is  hurtful.  If  the  patient  gets  better  under  it,  it  is  in 
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consequence  of  the  good  effects  of  water  used  in  other  waj'S,  coupled 
with  the  ever-important  adjuncts,  air,  exercise  and  diet.  In  later 
times,  Priessnitz  never  sweat  patients  at  all,  much  less  in  wet  sheets. 
If  a man  must  sweat,  leave  off  the  wet  sheet  assuredly,  as  that  only 
hinders  the  operation.  Use  the  blanket  pack  or  the  vapor  bath. 

How  Long  shall  the  Pack  Continue?  — Here,  too,  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  much  error  in  hydropathic  practice.  “Stay  in  the  pack 
till  you  get  warm,”  has  been  the  old  doctrine.  But  some  get  warm 
at  first,  and  afterward  get  cold  ; — so  at  least  they  feel.  What  is  to 
be  done? 

One  of  Priessnitz’s  improvements  was  to  give  short  packs.  “ Re- 
main enveloped  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  only,”  he  said.  “If  you 
are  not  able  to  bear  the  pack  in  that  way,  take  the  rubbing  wet  sheet 
and  the  lighter  processes  until  you  are.”  In  some  cases  he  gave  two 
or  three  of  these  short  packs  in  succession,  the  patient  rising  between 
each  to  take  an  airing,  a rubbing  wet  sheet,  or  other  bath,  and  then 
returning  to  the  pack. 

Thus  far  the  wet  sheet  has  been  spoken  of  as  used  in  chronic  dis- 
eases. In  acute  attacks  it  is  managed  differently,  according  to  the 
case.  If  the  object  be  to  abstract  caloric  from  the  body,  we  cover  the 
sheet  but  little,  — with  a single  dry  sheet,  or  a blanket  or  two,  or,  per- 
haps, with  none  of  these. 

We  know  that  if  we  keep  a wet  towel  about  a keg  of  water  on  a hot 
day,  the  water  will  be  made  cooler  by  evaporation.  In  the  same  way, 
when  a patient  is  hot  and  feverish,  we  keep  one,  or,  still  better,  two 
wet  sheets  around  him,  without  other  covering,  and  thus  bring  down 
the  heat  and  circulation  to  any  desirable  degree.  We  sprinkle  water 
upon  the  sheets,  or  rewet  them  as  often  as  is  necessary, — in  some 
extreme  cases  of  fever  continuing  them  a whole  week  or  more.  Ex- 
perience  teaches  that  the  continuous  application  of  the  wet  linen  is, 
in  such  cases,  a most  serviceable  application,  and  one  that  tends  most 
powerfully  to,  induce  in  the  dermoid  structure  its  natural  and  health- 
ful state. 

The  Wet  Sheet  Acts  by  Absorption.  — It  draws  morbific  matter 
out  of  the  body , as  any  one  may  see  who  applies  the  sheet  for  a short 
time,  and  then  washes  it.  Observe,  too,  what  an  odor  comes  from 
the  sheet  when  a diseased  patient  has  been  packed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  absorbs  the  pure  water  into  its  finest  tissues  on  a large  scale, 
thus  supplying  that  fluid  which  of  all  substances  the  system,  under 
such  circumstances,  most  needs.  This  moist  warmth  of  the  sheet  also 
acts  as  a most  soothing  poultice. 

The  Wet  Dress. 

A MODIFICATION  of  the  wet  sheet,  and  in  some  respects  an  improve- 
ment, is  the  “wet  dress,”  so  called. 

A coarse  linen  or  cotton  dress  is  made  with  large  arms,  so  that  one 
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may  take  the  application  without  help.  The  dress  being  wet  and  ap- 
plied,, the  patient  lays  himself  upon  blankets,  in  which  he  wraps  him- 
self just  sufficiently  to  become  comfortable.  Or,  he  may  have  dry 
flannel  dresses  to  put  on  over  the  wet  one,  and  then  lie  in  a common 
bed.  In  this  application,  the  air  is  not  excluded  from  the  surface  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  the  common  tight  pack.  Hence, 
a patient  may  remain  in  it  a half,  or  the  whole  of  the  night,  if  he 
chooses,  — being  careful  to  become  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 
Rewetting  once  or  twice  in  the  night  will  be  of  service.  Often  in  a 
single  night  a bad  cold  may  be  thrown  off  in  this  simple  way. 


The  Half  Pack. 

Many  patients  have  so  little  reactive  energy,  that  while  they  can 
bear  a half  pack,  so  called,  the  entire  sheet  would  abstract  so  much 
caloric  from  the  body  as  to  injure  them.  In  such  cases,  the  sheet  is 
to  be  applied  so  as  to  extend  only  from  the  arm-pit,  or  at  most,  from 
the  neck  to  the  hips,  leaving  the  lower  extremities,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dry  pack.  Sometimes  the  sheet  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  ankles, 
not  including  the  feet.  Packing  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  wet  towels 
acts  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  partial  or  half  pack,  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  a valuable  preliminary  measure.  It  is  well  to  take  these 
preparatory  steps  when  a patient  who  has  suffered  long  from  chronic 
disease  is  beginning  with  the  envelopment. 


The  Folded  Wet  Sheet. 

In  domestic  practice,  a modification  of  the  wet  sheet  may  be  had 
by  folding  four-double  a common  coarse  sheet,  for  enclosing  the  trunk 
from  the  armpits  down.  Two  thicknesses  of  this  are  wet  in  cold 
water  to  come  next  the  body. 

This  is  a valuable  application  in  a host  of  ailments,  as  pleuris}r, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  colic,  cholera, 
cholera  morbus,  rheumatism,  painful  menstruation,  after-pains,  etc. 
This  remedy,  which  can  be  applied  in  five  minutes,  will  often  soothe 
a patient  quietly  to  sleep,  whose  lot,  without  it,  would  be  a night  of 
agony.  One  advantage  of  this  application  is,  that  if  a patient  is  too 
weak  to  rise,  the  sheet  may  be  opened  in  front,  so  that  fresh  water 
may,  when  needed,  be  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  wet  towels  may  be 
added  under  it  upon  the  abdomen,  if  necessary. 

In  all  the  methods  of  applying  the  wet  sheet,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  using  warm  bricks,  bottles,  etc.,  for  the  feet  when 
cold. 

Bath  after  the  Pack.  — It  is  the  practice  generally  to  take  some 
form  of  the  bath  after  the  pack.  If  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to  rise, 
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an  ablution  is  performed  while  he  is  in  bed.  In  other  cases,  a wet- 
sheet  rubbing,  shallow,  plunge,  towel,  or  other  bath,  is  resored  to, 
but  not  strictly  of  necessity.  It  is  better  however,  as  a rule,  to  make 
the  process  a compound  one,  that  is  to  take  some  form  of  bath  after 
the  pack.  This  should  also  be  followed  by  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  taken.  A pack,  followed  by  a faithful  turn  at 
work,  or  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  always  worth  much  more 
than  when  followed  by  rest  within  doors. 


The  Rubbing  Wet  Sheet. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  too  little  appreciated,  and  too  seldom  used, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  hydropathic  resources.  There 
is  probably  no  other  single  application  of  water,  in  all  the  multiform 
modes  of  hydropathic  medication,  that  can  be  made,  on  the  whole,  as 
useful  as  this.  It  is  a tonic,  a stimulant,  a sedative,  an  antispasmodic, 
a derivative,  or  a febrifuge,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  applied. 

We  take  a coarse  linen  sheet,  — although  cotton  answers  a very 
good  purpose, — large  enough  to  throw  around  the  body  like  an  In- 
dian’s blanket.  It  is  wrung  more  or  less,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  case.  Thereupon,  it  is  thrown 
quickly  around  the  patient’s  body,  who, 
if  strong  enough,  is  in  the  standing  pos- 
ture ; and  then  both  patient  and  assistant 
set  vigorously  to  work,  rubbing  over  the 
sheet,  not  ivith  it,  as  some  do,  three,  four, 
or  more  minutes,  until  the  surface  becomes 
thoroughly  warm  (Fig.  188). 

If  there  is  fever,  less  friction  is  required. 

After  the  wet  sheet,  comes  a dry  one,  to  be 
used  in  the  same  manner.  Those  who  have 
sufficient  reactive  energy, — and  most  have, 

— may  dry  the  body  simply  by  fanning  it 
with  the  dry  sheet,  the  windows  at  the 
same  time  being  open.  This  sort  of  air-bath  exerts  a highly  pleasurable 
effect  upon  the  skin.  Instead  of  giving  one  a cold,  it  helps  greatly 
to  ward  it  off.  This  method  of  drying  the  body  was  one  of  Priess- 
nitz’s  later  improvements. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  a single 
application,  capable  of  producing  only  one  effect.  It  is  used  in  three 
different  gradations,  and  to  produce  very  different  results.  It  is  well 
wrung,  or  only  moderately  wrung,  or  left  quite  wet  and  (flipping. 
If  a person  is  fatigued,  or  has  a low  degree  of  reactive  energy,  the 
first  form  is  the  one  to  adopt;  if  there  is  not  much  fatigue,  and  good 
reactive  energy,  the  second ; and  if  the  patient  is  feverish,  and  the 
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object  is  to  abstract  heat  simply,  we  use  the  sheet  quite  wet  and  drip- 
ping; and  we  repeat  it  as  many  times  in  succession  as  the  case  may 
need.  One  great  advantage  is,  that  we  give  it  before  or  after  a wet 
pack,  when  no  bath  is  at  hand;  we  also  give  it  in  connection  with 
any  other  bath  we  may  choose. 

See  how  admirable  a remedy  the  rubbing  wet  sheet  is,  when  prop- 
erly understood!  A patient,  — a child,  perhaps,  — is  so  feeble  in  the 
reactive  power,  that  almost  any  form  of  bath  we  can  give  it  sends 
the  blood  from  the  surface,  making  the  lips  and  nails  pale  or  blue,  and 
the  extremities  cold,  showing  congestion  of  the  internal  organs. 
When  a bath  produces  such  effects,  it  is  very  apt,  to  say  the  least,  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  But  we  can  apply  the  rubbing  wet  sheet 
in  such  a way  as  to  cause  none  of  these  ill  effects ; besides,  it  may  be 
repeated  many  times  in  the  day,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  the  advan- 
tage of  a strong  treatment ; for  a light  treatment,  which  can  be  easily 
borne,  is  made  a strong  one  by  the  frequency  of  its  repetition. 

A wet  sheet,  well  wrung,  holds  perhaps  a pint  of  water ; or,  at 
most,  a quart.  Now,  it  must  appear  plain,  that  a pint  or  quart  of 
cold  water,  spread  over  so  large  a surface  as  the  whole  skin,  must 
become  very  easily  warmed  by  the  body’s  heat.  Besides,  if  there  is 
great  delicacy  of  constitution,  we  may  wring  the  sheet  out  of  water 
at  seventy,  eighty,  or  even  ninety  degrees,  gradually  lowering  it  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it. 

The  domestic  availability  of  this  application  is  also  to  be  spoken 
of.  In  every  dwelling,  however  humble,  there  is  the  coarse  sheet, 
and  the  bucket  of  water.  How  useful,  therefore,  as  a resort,  in 
home  practice! 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet  appears  a trifling  application,  — one  which 
is  not  capable  of  producing  any  great  result.  But  when  we  remem- 
ber the  myriads  of  nerves  of  animal  life,  spread  over  the  skin,  and 
derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that 
its  application  should  so  invigorate  the  body,  take  off  bodily  and 
mental  depression,  remove  languor  and  fatigue,  expel  flatus  from  the 
bowels,  remove  thirst,  give  appetite,  and  cause  a feeling  of  calmness 
and  relief  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  experience  it. 
A minister,  for  example,  preaches  three  times  on  a Sunday,  and  gets 
his  brain  so  excited  that  he  cannot  sleep.  A cold  bath  would  be  too 
powerful,  and  opiates  would  only  act  as  stimulants,  making  the  mat- 
ter worse.  Two  or  three  successful  applications  of  the  rubbing  wet 
sheet,  with  powerful  friction,  bring  the  blood  so  much  to  the  surface, 
that  his  brain  becomes  relieved,  and  he  very  soon  falls  into  a sound 
and  refreshing  sleep.  So,  too,  when  a man  has  been  long  wet  and 
drenched  on  a rainy  day,  and  comes  home,  with  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  the  blood  pressing  hard  upon  the  brain  and  other 
internal  organs,  — the  well-wrung  rubbing  sheet  is  applied,  with  plen- 
tiful friction,  and  at  once  the  oppressed  organs  are  set  free. 

In  using  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  general 
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bath,  it  is  well  to  wash  the  hands  and  face  in  cold  water,  both  before 
and  after  it.  There  is  no  need  of  throwing  it  over  the  head,  as  some 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  do.  A patient  needs  to  breathe  freely 
when  he  takes  a bath. 

This  application  is  not  always  the  most  pleasant  one.  It  does,  in 
fact,  require  a good  degree  of  moral  courage  to  enable  one  to  endure 
the  first  shock.  The  sensations  produced  by  it  are  worse,  if  possible, 
than  those  from  a plunge  into  cold  water ; I mean  the  first  touch  of 
the  sheet  to  the  body.  Nervous  ladies  sometimes  tell  us  they  cannot 
take  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  take  the 
cold  plunge,  which  is  far  more  powerful,  and  perhaps  too  powerful 
for  their  case.  This  unpleasant  feeling  does  no  harm,  for  it  vanishes 
in  a moment  or  two  after  the  sheet  touches  the  body. 


The  Douche  Bath. 

This  is  the  most  powerful,  but  not  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
hydropathic  appliances.  A common  douche  consists  of  a stream  of 
water  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a fall  of  five  to  ten 
feet.  But  douches  may  be  arranged  of  any  desirable  size  and  height. 
(Fig.  189.) 

This  remedy  is  useful  in  paralysis,  stiff  joints,  gout,  rheumatism, ' 
tumors,  and  old  swellings  of  various  kinds.  Those  who  have  weak 
lungs,  stomach,  or  other  abdominal  organs,  should  not  resort  to  the 
douche  without  the  best  of  medical  advice. 


The  Shower  Bath. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  hydropathic  appli- 
ances, and  needs  judgment  in  its  use.  It  consists  in  fact,  of  a vast 
number  of  small  streams  or  douches,  and  hence  is  a powerful  refrig- 
erant, as  well  as  excitant,  to  the  system.  It  is  useful  to  commence 
this  bath,  for  a time  at  first,  only  upon  the  limbs.  It  is  used  by  all 
gymnasts. 

The  Cataract  Bath. 

This  also  is  one  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  hydropathic  processes, 
and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  two  preceding  baths.  Like  them  it  may 
be  said  to  be  stimulant,  tonic,  and  alterative,  while  it  is  also  highly 
sedative  as  far  as  animal  heat  is  concerned. 


The  Hose  Bath. 

Through  the  modern  improvements  in  India-rubber,  gutta-percha, 
leather,  etc.,  it  is  easy,  whenever  there  is  a small  fall  or  head  of 
water,  +-0  arrange  what  is  called  a hose-bath.  It  is  in  principle  a 
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douche,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  it  can  be  made  to  act 
upon  any  part  of  the  body,  and  from  whatever  direction  we  choose. 
Rightly  applied,  the  hose  bath  is  a valuable  remedy.  (Fig.  190.) 


The  Pail  Douche. 

The  process  which  passes  under  this  name  is  taken  thus:  The 
patient  seats  himself  in  an  empty,  shallow,  or  other  bathing-tub,  and 
crosses  his  hands  over  his  chest.  As  many  pails  of  water  as  are 
ordered  are  then  dashed  over  him  suddenly,  one  after  another,  before 
and  behind  alternately,  — not  poured,  but  thrown  with  some  force, 
by  first  a backward  and  then  a forward  motion  of  the  pail. 

A better  method  of  using  it  is,  for  the  patient  to  stand  in  an 
empty  bathing-tub,  while  an  assistant  takes  two  pails  of  water,  one 
ten  degrees  warmer  than  the  other,  and  empties  the  warmer  half  upon 
the  chest  and  half  upon  the  back,  and  then  bestows  the  colder  pailful 
in  the  same  manner ; and  then  dries  with  friction. 

The  Wave  or  Sluice  Bath. 

This  is  taken  at  the  sluice-way  of  an  undershot  mill-wheel,  or  in 
any  similar  place.  The  patient  takes  hold  of  a rope,  or  something  by 
which  he  can  maintain  his  position,  and  then,  lying  down,  subjects 
his  body  to  the  action  of  the  water.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a pleasant 
and  agreeable  bath,  and  in  its  effects  somewhat  resembles  the  douche, 
being,  however,  milder  and  safer. 

The  Half  Bath. 

This  bath  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  water-cure 
processes,  or  as  one  of  the  most  powerful.  An  ordinary  bathing-tub 
is  a very  good  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  A good-sized  washing-tub 
will  answer  very  well,  if  there  is  nothing  else  at  hand.  The  water 
should  generally  be  quite  shallow  in  this  bath,  — - from  three  to  six 
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inches.  Priessnitz’s  half-baths  were  made  of  wood,  four  or  five  feet 
long,  about  two  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  ’twenty  inches  deep.  This 
simple  contrivance  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  remedial  means, — 
that  by  which  some  of  his  highest  triumphs  are  achieved. 

The  water  is  generally  used  of  moderate  temperature,  at  sixty  to 
seventy  degrees  Fahr.,  and,  when  long  continued,  is  changed,  as  it 
becomes  warm  from  the  heat  of  the  body. 

This  bath  may  be  used, 

First , as  a means  of  cooling  the  mass  of  the  circulation  in  the  hot 
stages  of  fever,  and  in  inflammatory  attacks  of  every  kind. 

Secondly , as  a revulsive,  or  means  of  drawing  blood  in  congestions 
or  inflammations  of  the  nobler  organs,  the  brain,  lungs,  stomach, 
liver,  etc. 

Thirdly , as  a means  of  resuscitation  in  the  shock  of  serious  acci- 
dents, sun-stroke,  and  before,  during,  or  after  apoplectic  and  other 
fits.  In  drunkenness  and  delirium  tremens,  the  half  bath  is  a sover- 
eign remedy. 

Fourthly , as  a middle  means,  and  preparatory  to  the  general  bath 
in  weak  constitutions. 

In  the  latter  of  these  indications,  the  bath  is  generally  used  but  for 
a few  minutes  after  the  wet  sheet,  or  at  other  times,  as  may  be  de- 
sired. In  the  former,  much  practical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order 
to  proceed  always  with  safety,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Thus, 
six,  or  even  nine  hours  may  be  required,  with  the  greatest  persever- 
ance, the  patient  being  thoroughly  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  this  to  be  kept  up  constantly  by  relays  of  assistants,  the  pa- 
tient’s head  and  shoulders,  meanwhile,  being  supported. 

The  Plunge  Bath. 

In  sea,  river,  and  lake,  as  well  as  by  artificial  means,  and  as  a 
matter  of  luxury,  religious  observance,  purification,  and  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  the  plunge  bath  has,  in  all  periods  of  time, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  been  a favorite  resort.  So  efficacious, 
indeed,  has  this  simple'means  proved  in  healing  the  sick,  that  not  a 
little  superstition  has  been  mingled  with  it.  Springs  and  wells  have 
often  been  supposed  to  possess  some  mysterious  power,  and  for  that 
reason  has  been  named  after  some  patron  saint.  In  this  respect,  the 
world  has  loved  mystery  and  marvellousness  rather  than  the  pure  and 
simple  truth. 

In  hydropathic  practice,  the  plunge  is  much  used;  but  many  pa- 
tients are  not  able  to  bear  it.  Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
for  it  at  first,  should  practise  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  half-bath, 
drinking,  exercise,  etc.,  until  the  plunge  can  be  borne.  It  is  a favorite 
remedy  at  all  the  establishments,  to  be  taken  directly  on  coming  from 
the  wet-slieet  pack. 
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The  Head  Bath. 

From  time  immemorial,  cooling  applications  to  the  head  have  been 
much  depended  upon  in  that  violent  and  dangerous  disease,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  All  other  known  means  failing,  certain  obsti- 
nate affections  of  the  head  have  been  known  to  give  way  to  affusion 
:f  cold  water  upon  the  part.  In  headache,  drunkenness,  delirium 
tremens,  the  delirium  of  fever,  epilepsy,  rheumatism  of  the  head,  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  earache,  deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  and  in 
nose-bleed,  this  highly  energetic  remedy  is  brought  to  bear.  In 
taking  it,  the  patient  lies  down,  placing  the  back  of  his  head  in  a 
shallow  dish,  filled  only  an  inch  or  two  with  water.  (Fig.  19l.) 


Fig.  192. 


fig.  192. 


The  Leg  Bath. 

This  is  useful  in  cases  of  ulcers,  swellings,  eruptions,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, sprains,  wounds,  etc.,  of  the  leg  or  thigh.  The  relief  and 
strength  obtained,  often  by  a single  application  of  this  remedy,  is 
truly  wonderful.  A variety  of  apparatus  may  be  contrived  for  ad- 
ministering the  leg  bath.  A common  wooden  tub,  contrived  for  the 
purpose,  like  that  represented  in  Fig.  192,  answers  a good  purpose. 
In  such  a vessel,  he  covers  the  inflamed  limb  introduced,  and  cools 
the  blood  flowing  to  it. 

t 

The  Sitz=Bath. 

Convenient  tubs,  wooden  or  metallic,  are  constructed  for  this 
bath,  but  an  ordinary  wash-tub  answers  very  well.  The  vessel  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  motion  of  the  arms  in  rubbing  the 
abdomen,  sides,  and  hips,  first  with  one  hand,  and  then  with  the  other. 
Water  enough  should  generally  be  used  to  pretty  nearly  cover  the 
belly.  The  more  movement  and  friction  while  in  this  bath  the  better. 
It  is  more  conveniently  administered  when  the  tub  is  elevated  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  floor.  Some  undress  the  patient  completely, 
and  place  a blanket  or  sheet  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body ; but 
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oftener  only  those  parts  are  uncovered  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
water.  (Fig.  193.) 

In  a variety  of  ailments,  this  bath  is  highly  valuable.  It  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  hydropathic  modes.  Like 
all  other  powerful  applications,  it  should  be  taken  only  when  diges- 
tion is  nearly  or  quite  completed. 

As  a tonic  to  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  womb,  spine,  etc.,  this 
bath  is  highly  useful.  In  constipation  and  other  irregularities  it  is 
famous.  Those  of  sedentary  habits  will  find  its  use  of  rare  service. 
For  the  tonic  effect,  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  minutes.  If 
continued  for  some  length  of  time  the  water  is  to  be  changed  once  or 
more,  as  it  would  otherwise  become  too  warm. 


Fig.  193.  Fig.  194. 


The  Wash-Tub  Bath. 

Under  a great  variety  of  circumstances,  the  wash-tub  bath  is  an  inval- 
uable remedy.  For  example,  a patient  is  feverish  ; by  setting  him  in 
a wash-tub  half  filled  with  water,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  choose, 
putting  his  feet  in  a pail  of  water,  cold  or  warm,  according  to  the 
case,  we  may  give  him  any  desirable  amount  of  cooling.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  too  highly  prize  this  simple  contrivance  for  using  water,  — a 
means  which  every  family  possesses.  (Fig.  194.) 

The  water,  as  a general  rule,  should  be  tepid,  ranging  from  72°  to 
90°,  and  may  be  prolonged  from  two  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  It  should  never  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  producing  blueness  of  the  nails.  The  patient  should  be  dried  with 
towels,  or  the  dry  rubbing  sheet. 

This  bath  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  eruptive  fevers,  bilious 
remittents,  the  hot  stage  of  intermittent^,  and  in  hectic  and  typhoid 
fevers.  It  is  often  used  after  the  wet  sheet  pack,  in  chronic  affec- 
tions, and  may  then  have  a little  cooler  temperature,  or  else  be  fol- 
lowed by  pouring  a pail  of  cooler  water  over  the  shoulders  to  tone 
up  the  skin. 
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The  Affusion. 

The  patient  stands  in  a wasli-tub,  bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient 
place,  when,  by  means  of  a pail,  pitcher,  or  basin,  the  assistant  pours 
water  upon  the  head,  neck,  etc.,  either  upon  the  whole  of  the  body 
or  only  upon  a part.  Ihe  water  is  used  in  quantity  and  tempera- 
ture according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  affusion  is  one  of 
the  best  of  hydropathic  modes. 

Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Currie,  of  England,  performed  great  cures  in 
fever  by  the  affusion,  sometimes  tepid,  at  others  cold,  according  to 
the  strength  and  heat  of  the  patient.  If  there  was  great  heat,  the 
water  was  used  cold;  if  not,  the  reverse.  In  a variety  of  febrile 
diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  measles, 
tetanus,  convulsions,  etc.,  he  used  this  remedy  with  remarkable 
success. 

Towel  and  Sponge  Bath. 

With  one  or  two  coarse  towels  and  a quart  or  two  of  water  we 
may  take  a very  good  bath  almost  anywhere,  even  in  a carpeted  room, 
at  a hotel,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  without  spilling  a drop  of  the 
water.  After  a person  becomes  accustomed  to  this  form  of  ablution, 
none  but  the  most  indolent  will  be  willing  to  do  without  it,  unless 
they  can  have  some  other  form  of  bath.  A daily  towel  ablution, 
thoroughly  performed,  is  an  excellent  prevention  against  colds,  helps 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  is  a good  means  of  preventing  con- 
stipation. 

Some  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  a half-bath  or  a sitz-tub,  and 
with  a large  sponge  making  the  water  pass  freely  upon  the  head, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time  the 
bather  may  pour  water  from  a cup,  basin  or  pitcher,  upon  the  head, 
neck,  etc.  This  is  a mild  affusion,  and  stronger  in  effect  than  the 
towel-bath. 

Wash=Down. 

The  process  to  which  this  name  is  given  by  Dr.  Edward  Johnson 
is  practised  as  follows : “ The  patient  stands  in  an  empty  sitting-  or 
wash-tub,  beside  which  stands  a pail  of  cold  water  with  two  coarse 
towels  soaking  in  it.  The  bath  attendant,  taking  his  place  behind 
the  patient,  lifts  one  of  the  towels  all  loaded  with  water,  and  lays  it 
quickly  on  the  patient’s  head.  The  patient  immediately  seizes  it, 
removes  it  from  his  head,  and  rubs  himself  rapidly  with  it, — his  face, 
his  throat,  shoulders,  arms,  chest,  stomach,  bowels,  thighs  and  legs, 
having  gone  rapidly  over  the  whole  body  once,  he  drops  his  towel 
into  the  pail  again,  which  the  bath-man  presses  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  then  lifts  it  out,  and  places  it  on  his  head  again.  As 
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before,  the  patient  seizes  it,  and  goes  all  over  the  same  ground  once 
more,  and  then  drops  it  into  the  water  again,  when  the  bath-man 
again  lifts  it  and  places  it  on  the  head  to  be  a third  time  removed  by 
the  patient,  and  applied  as  before,  rapidly,  actively  and  eneigetica  \, 
all  over  his  body  in  front.  The  bath-man  is  industriously  occupied 
all  the  time  behind  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to 
the  back  of  the  legs,  wetting  his  own  towel  as  often  as  he  wets  that 
used  by  the  patient,  viz.,  three  times.  This  is  called  a wash-down  of 
three  towels.  The  patient  is  then  dried  in  a dry  sheet.  It  is  a inoie 
powerful  bath  than  the  common  towel-bath,  but  not  in  all  respects  so 
convenient  to  take. 


The  Cold  Foot=Bath. 

One  of  the  first  things  people  who  are  troubled  with  cold  feet  do 
is  to  plunge  them  into  cold  water.  Nor  is  the  assertion,  put  forth 
in  some  of  the  hydropathic  works,  that  the  cold  foot-bath  was  pie- 
scribed  by  Priessnitz  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  faculty  older 
warm  ones,  correct.  When  the  feet  are  already  cold,  neither  Priess- 
nitz nor  any  one  in  his  sober  reason  would  prescribe  cold  aa  ater,  which 
can  only  make  the  parts  colder,  do  obtain  the  good  effect  of  the 
cold  foot-bath,  so  far  as  the  feet  are  concerned,  they  should  be  warm 
whenever  it  is  taken.  For  a tendency  to  coldness  of  the  feet,  a 
very  common  symptom  in  these  days  of  so-called  luxury  and  refine' 
ment,  and  one  that  indicates  a state  of  things  in  the  system  incom- 
parably more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  mere  coldness  of  the  feet,  — 
this  is  the  remedy.  It  may  be  taken  at  any  convenient  time ; just 
before  the  morning  walk  is  a very  suitable  occasion,  the  parts  being 
usually  warm  early  in  the  day. 

At  other  times,  if  cold,  they  should,  if  at  all  practicable,  be  warmed 
by  exercise  and  friction  before  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  cold 
water.  But  in  cases  of  old  age,  great  debility,  etc.,  the  warm  foot- 
bath and  other  warm  applications  may  be  resorted  to  before  the  cold. 
Thus  with  cold,  exercise  and  friction,  accustoming  the  feet  daily  and 
frequently  to  cold  water,  will  beget  in  them  a habit  of  remaining  warm. 
In  a great  variety  of  ailments,  such  as  toothache,  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  headache,  earache,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  gout,  rheumatism, 
hemorrhage,  etc.,  the  cold  foot-bath  is  a valuable  remedy.  It  is  or- 
dered deep  or  shallow,  and  of  duration  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

Wading  Foot=  Baths. 

I have  often  directed  patients  to  Avade  in  water  in  some  conven- 
ient place  as  a means  of  hardening  the  system  and  of  giving  tone  to 
the  nerves.  Delicate  ladies  who  were  not  able,  as  they  supposed,  to 
endure  cold  water  applied  to  the  feet,  have  by  degrees,  Avetting  the 
feet  but  little  at  first,  become  so  accustomed  to  the  coldest  Avater  that 
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in  a few  weeks  they  could  bear  as  much  as  any  on©  would  desire. 
Caution  and  perseverance  should  be  the  rule. 

It  is  partly  by  sympathy  and  partly  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  that 
loot-baths  and  wetting  the  feet  act  in  so  beneficial  or  deleterious  a 
manner  as  we  know  them  to  do.  The  principle  of  sympathy  is  an  old 
one  in  the  medical  art,  but  none  the  worse  for  that. 


The  Warm  Foot=Bath. 

I AM  aware  that  some  who  consider  themselves  genuinely  hydro- 
pathic object  to  the  use  of  this  remedy.  Having  truth  for  my  object, 
however,  I care  not  for  such  objections  so  far  as  I myself  am  concerned, 
and  without  stopping  here  to  argue  the  question,  I simply  remark 
that  warmth  under  some  circumstances  is  as  natural  an  application 
lor  the  li  ving  body  as  cold  under  other  circumstances.  I have  already 
Remarked,  under  the  head  of  the  cold  foot-bath,  that  putting  the  feet 
into  warm  water  is  often  a good  preparatory  process  to  that  bath.  It 
is  good  also,  now  and  then,  for  soothing  divers  aches  and  pains,  and 
also  for  warming  the  feet  of  old  and  weakly  people,  who  cannot 
exercise  sufficiently.  Soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  taking  five  or  six  drops  of  spirits  of  Camphor  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar  will  often  break  up  a cold,  if  taken  in  season. 


The  Nose=Bath. 

In  a variety  of  nasal  ailments,  catarrh,  colds  in  the  head,  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  nasal  passages,  nose-bleed,  etc.,  the 
nose-bath  is  a salutary  remedy.  The  water  is  used  either  tepid  or 
cold,  according  to  the  case.  It  should  be  drawn  back,  if  possible, 
so  that  it  is  ejected  by  the  mouth.  Those  who  have  injured  the 
nasal  cavities  by  much  snuff-taking  will  find  advantage  from  sniffing 
water  freely  into  the  nostrils.  If  one  is  determined  to  leave  off  snuff, 
as  every  one  addicted  to  it,  if  he  regards  either  health  or  bodily 
comfort,  ought,  he  will  find  it  useful  often  to  take  cold  water  in- 
stead of  the  abominable  weed. 


The  Eye  and  Ear  Bath. 

Various  contrivances  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  applying  water 
to  the  eye  and  ear.  Light,  ascending  douches  and  showers  are 
useful  for  various  diseases  of  the  parts.  There  should  not  be  much 
force  used  in  this  way.  Immersing  them  also  in  water  is  often  useful. 
The  water  should  not,  in  general,  be  very  cold,  tepid  or  warm  being 
often  the  best. 
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Mouth,  or  Oral  Bath. 

For  inflammation  of  the  gums,  mouth,  throat,  and  palate,  in  slimy 
secretions  from  the  throat  and  stomach,  in  toothache,  catarrh,  colds, 
and  chronic  hoarseness,  garglings  and  baths  for  the  mouth  are  of 
great  service.  Pauley,  a merchant  of  Vienna,  has  been  thought 
singular  for  his  zeal  in  recommending  this  bath.  Clergymen  and 
others  who  suffer  hoarseness  by  much  speaking  will  find  that  hold- 
ing very  cold  water  in  the  mouth  until  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and 
then  ejecting  it,  and  by  frequently  repeating  the  process,  much 
benefit  will  be  obtained.  Coughs  and  tightness  of  the  chest  ma\ 
often  be  essentially  relieved  by  this  bath.  In  mucous  secretions 
from  the  throat  and  stomach,  by  ejecting  the  water  a number  of 
times,  it  will  surprise  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  remedy  to 
see  the  amount  of  slimy  secretion  thrown  off. 


DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  SICK-ROOM 


By  a careful  and  detailed  study  of  which,  an  intelligent  person 

discharge  the  full  duties  of  an 
experienced  nurse. 


can 


DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

DOOM. 


Choice  of  the  Sick=Room,  etc. 

Sleeping  Apartment.  — In  every  case  of  disease,  however  slight 
its  nature,  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  sick  should  be  airy  and  well 
ventilated;  but,  when  Providence  visits  any  member  of  a family  with 
disease  of  a serious  and  protracted  description,  all  other  considera- 
tions giving  way  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  an  apartment  should  be 
chosen  and  arranged  in  a special  manner  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
valid. It  should  be  one  calculated  to  administer  to  his  temporary 
comfort,  as  well  as  to  aid  his  recovery.  It  is  not  time,  when  the 
alarm  is  sounded  and  the  danger  is  already  urgent,  to  think  of  such 
arrangements;  forethought  must  be  put  in  requisition;  every  want 
anticipated ; and  whatever  is  likely  to  be  required  should  not  only 
be  provided,  but  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  instantly  found  when  it 
is  needed. 

The  sick-room  should  be  large,  lofty,  and,  if  possible,  with  a north- 
ern aspect,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  mid-day,  or  the  after- 
noon sun;  the  windows  should  be  capable  of  being  opened  by 
drawing  down  the  uppermost  sash.  If  possible,  choose  a room  with 
an  open  fireplace  or  a ventilator  opening  into  the  chimney  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  No  article  of  unnecessary  furniture  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  room;  and  that  which  is  left  in  it 
should  be  of  a description  fitted  to  administer  to  the  convenience  of 
the  invalid. 

Two  tables  are  sufficient.  One  of  them  may  be  small,  to  stand 
near  the  bed,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  patient:  namely,  to  hold 
his  jug  of  barley-water,  or  toast-water,  or  other  beverage ; — a small 
tea-pot,  or  what  is  preferable,  a half-covered  cup  with  a spout,  to 
enable  fluids  to  be  administered  without  raising  the  sufferer  in  bed;  — 
his  medicines  for  the  day;  — and  any  other  thing  which  he  may  fre- 
quently require. 

The  other  table  should  be  large,  for  the  accommodation  of  medi- 
cines not  in  immediate  use,  and  also  for  spare  glasses,  jugs,  cups, 
spoons,  both  large  and  small,  and  other  necessary  articles.  This 
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table  should  have  one  drawer,  at  least,  which  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  the  following  articles:  broad  and  narrow  tape;  two  or  three 
half-worn  ribbons ; a bundle  of  old,  soft  linen  ; a sponge ; a few 
ounces  of  lint;  scissors,  large  and  small ; a bone  spatula  for  spread- 
ing ointment;  a couple  of  rolls  of  muslin,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
flannel  bandage  two  inches  broad ; a pin-cushion  well  supplied  with 
pins;  needles  and  thread;  and  about  half  a yard  of  simple  adhesive 
plaster. 

A Sofa  or  Reclining  Chair.  — A sofa,  if  the  apartment  be  suffi' 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  it,  is  a very  important  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  sick-room;  the  erect  or  the  sitting  posture  being  injurious  in 
many  diseases;  and,  when  the  sick-bed  requires  to  be  made,  a sofa 
affords  the  means  of  removing  the  patient  from  the  bed  with  as  little 
inconvenience  to  him  as  possible. 

If  there  is  not  a space  for  a sofa,  there  should  be  an  invalid  or  re- 
clining chair;  and,  when  circumstances  will  permit,  it  should  be  of 
that  kind  which  is  susceptible  of  a variety  of  changes,  so  as  to  vary, 
at  pleasure,  the  position  of  the  patient.  There  should  not  be  more 
than  two  other  chairs  in  the  room.  If  there  is  a looking-glass  in  the 
apartment,  in  a situation  which  admits  of  the  patient  seeing  himself 
in  it  as  he  lies  in  bed,  its  place  should  be  changed,  or  it  should  be 
altogether  removed  from  the  room.  A chest  of  drawers  is  essential ; 
but  none  of  the  drawers  should  be  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
dirty  linen,  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a moment  in 
the  sick-room.  One  drawer  should  be  especially  allotted  for  towels, 
of  which  an  ample  supply  is,  in  every  case,  necessary.  The  washing- 
stand  will  require  two  additional  basins;  an  additional  water-bottle 
and  a tumbler;  and  a large  water-pitcher,  under  the  table,  always 
full  of  water. 

No  Cooking  in  Sick-room. — There  should  be  no  kettle,  nor  any 
implement  of  cooking,  in  the  sick-room ; even  in  winter,  and  when  a 
fire  is  required.  In  general,  a fire  in  the  sick-room  is  only  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  attendants.  The  lamp  termed  a Night-nurse , 
consisting  of  a water-bath  placed  over  a lamp  in  a wire-worked  cylin- 
der; a small  tin  kettle  which  enters  the  top  of  the  cylinder ; and  a 
covered  earthenware  vessel  which  fits  into  the  water-bath,  are  use- 
ful for  keeping  fluids  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  for  preserving  a 
light  in  the  room,  when  an  unshaded  lamp  or  a candle  would  be 
hurtful. 

In  continued  fevers,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  often  so  morbidlv  acute 
that  ordinary  sounds  become  causes  of  pain.  In  this  case,  if  the 
floor  of  the  sick-room  be  not  wholly  carpeted,  every  precaution  to 
lessen  the  intensity  of  the  sound  should  be  taken.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  is  to  have  a couple  or  more  pairs  of  large  list  shoes  outside 
the  door,  into  which  the  feet,  even  of  the  doctors,  may  be  advanta- 
geously thrust,  when  their  shoes  make  a creaking  noise,  or  when  a 
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visitor  or  nurse  treads  with  a heavy  foot.  On  the  same  account, 
when  more  than  one  nurse  or  attendant  is  required  to  be  in  the  room 
at  the  same  time,  no  conversation,  although  it  may  be  carried  on  in 
a whisper,  should  be  permitted.  Whispering,  indeed,  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite delirium,  and  to  augment  it  when  it  is  already  present. 

Beds  and  Bedding.  — Beds  without  curtains  are  those  best  adapted 
for  the  sick-room.  In  every  case  of  disease,  indeed,  especially  when 
it  is  attended  by  fever,  the  patient  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  most 
perfect  freedom  be  given  to  the  breathing ; the  hair  mattress  should 
be  used,  never  a feather  bed,  and  the  pillows  be  firm  and  elastic, 
the  coverlets,  which  are  spread  upon  beds  during  the  day,  and  often 
retained  at  night,  are  heavy,  and  calculated  rather  to  increase  than  to 
subdue  fever ; consequently  they  should  be  wholly  discarded  from 
the  sick-bed.  Indeed,  when  the  disease  is  fever,  and  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  great  restlessness,  owing  to  the  evening  exacerba- 
tion, if  the  bedroom  be  sufficiently  large,  two  beds  should  be  placed 
in  it;  or  if  two  adjoining  bedchambers  can  be  obtained,  a bed  ought 
to  be  put  in  each,  so  that  the  patient  can  be  moved  from  one  bed  to 
the  other  every  morning  and  evening.  This  both  aids  sleep,  and  it 
also  tends  greatly  to  insure  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  patient. 
The  bedclothes  of  the  bed  from  which  the  patient  is  moved,  should, 
on  his  removal,  be  immediately  turned  down  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
air ; a precaution  which  will  set  aside  the  necessity  of  so  frequent  a 
change  of  linen  as  would  be  otherwise  required.  When  there  is 
only  one  bed,  and  when  the  disease  is  fever  (unless  the  patient  is  too 
ill  to  permit  his  being  moved),  the  sheets  which  have  been  used  at 
night  should  be  replaced  by  others  in  the  morning,  and  hung  up  in 
the  free  air  during  the  day,  to  be  again  used  at  night.  But,  when  it 
can  conveniently  be  done,  in  every  case  of  continued  fever,  especially 
of  an  infectious  kind,  the  sheets  should  be  changed  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours ; a practice  which  is  likely  to  prevent  the  fumes  of  in- 
fection from  being  communicated  to  the  blankets,  or  to  any  of  the 
furniture  of  the  room. 

Ventilation  is  always  of  primary  importance ; and  that  period, 
happily,  is  gone  by,  in  which  air  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  even  when  they  were  suffering  under  febrile 
disease. 

Ventilation  is  particularly  demanded  in  those  fevers  in  which 
miliary  eruptions  display  themselves;  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
so  essential  as  in  febrile  diseases  of  an  infectious  kind.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  consolatory  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  such  cases,  to 
know  that  infection  communicated  through  the  air  rarely  extends 
above  a few  feet  from  the  body  of  the  patient ; and  even  in  the  most 
malignant  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  confluent  small-pox,  and 
malignant  scarlet  fever  of  the  worst  kind,  its  influence  does  not  ex- 
ceed a few  yards,  if  the  room  be  well  ventilated.  On  the  contrary, 
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if  ventilation  be  neglected,  the  power  of  infection  becomes  greatly 
augmented  from  its  concentration  in  confined  and  quiescent  air ; it 
even  settles  upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants,  and  on  the  furniture 
of  the  room ; and  these  imbibe  it  most  readily  when  their  texture  is 
wool,  fur,  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  or  downy  substance  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  readily  retaining  the  air.  Smooth  and  polished  surfaces 
do  not  easily  receive  or  retain  infectious  matter;  consequently  the 
nurses  and  attendants,  in  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  should  have 
glazed  gowns,  and  aprons  of  oiled  silk. 

In  no  infectious  diseases  are  these  rules,  more  essentially  necessary 
than  in  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  the 
bedclothes  of  a patient  laboring  under  either  scarlet  fever  or  snmll-pox 
be  closely  folded  up,  they  will  retain  the  infectious  matter,  and  com- 
municate the  disease  at  a great  distance  of  time;  but  the  influence  of 
free  ventilation  is  so  great,  that  medical  practitioners  who  are  attend- 
ing small-pox  patients,  and  who  go  from  them  into  the  open  air,  do 
not  spread  the  disease.  Indeed,  all  infection  is  weakened  by  dilu- 
tion with  air.  The  danger  of  infection  is  augmented,  if,  along  with 
bad  ventilation,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  be  moist  from  any  cause. 

It  is  further  consolatory  to  know  that  the  infectious  matter,  even 
of  the  most  virulent  description,  is  not  poisonous  to  everyone  who 
is  placed  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  A predisposition  of  the 
body  to  receive  the  infection  must  exist  before  it  can  be  communi- 
cated; a condition  which  is  augmented  by  fatigue  and  watching, 
defective  nourishment,  mental  depression,  or  anything  which  can 
lower  the  vital  powers.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  maintaining 
these  powers  by  attention  to  rest,  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  and 
generous  diet,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

In  every  case  of  infectious  disease,  the  attendants,  even  in  the 
best  ventilated  rooms,  should  stand  on  the  windward,  or  on  that  side 
of  the  sick-bed  from  which  the  current  of  air  comes;  as,  by  neglect 
of  this  rule,  and  by  standing  in  the  current  which  has  passed  over 
the  patient,  the  infectious  exhalations  are  blown  upon  them  in  a direct 
stream  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  attendants  should  never 
lean  over  the  sick,  nor  should  they  receive  their  breath.  The  health 
also  of  the  nurses  should  always  be  supported  by  nutritious  and  gen- 
erous diet ; but  not  by  brandy,  nor  any  other  ardent  spirit. 

The  term  infection , in  its  most  extensive  signification,  implies  some 
deleterious  matter,  originating  from  any  source,  and  transmitted 
through  the  air,  which  is  capable  of  causing  diseases  in  the  human 
body.  When  this  matter  is  emanated  from  the  diseased  bodies  of 
men,  the  term  is  frequently  regarded  as  synonymous  with  contagion; 
but,  in  strictness  of  language,  the  latter  refers  only  to  the  communi- 
cation of  disease  by  contact.  Whatever  may  be  the  matter  of  infec- 
tion, it  may  enter  the  body  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  which 
is  the  most  ready  inlet,  or  by  the  saliva,  or  even  through  the  surface, 
if  the  skin  be  abraded,  or  if  any  ulceration  be  present.  The  influ- 
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ence  of  infectious  matter  is  evidently  exerted  on  the  nervous  system, 
displaying  itself  by  debility,  inertness,  dislike  to  motion,  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  cold,  irritability  and  despondency  of  mind,  and  by  the 
production  of  a disease  similar  to  that  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
infectious  matter  has  proceeded.  The  infection  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  effect,  and  to  have  produced  the  actual  disease,  when  the 
person  who  has  been  exposed  to  its  influence  is  attacked  with  giddi- 
ness, pain  in  the  head,  irregular  heat  and  chills,  nausea,  and,  if  the 
infectious  disease  be  small-pox,  convulsions.  These  symptoms  are 
sufficient  to  denote  the  necessity  for  immediate  medical  advice. 

Temperature.  — Next  to  ventilation  nothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  sick-room,  avoiding  both 
extremes  of  elevation  or  of  depression ; but  much  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  best  general  temperature  of  a sick-room  is  60°  (Fahr.)  ; and 
it  is  preferable  to  regulate  this  rather  by  the  thermometer  than  by  the 
sensations  of  the  patients  or  the  attendants.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, however,  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  his  susceptibility  of 
impressions  upon  the  skin,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Thus  if  the 
temperature  be  a little  above  that  of  summer,  and  the  patient,  never- 
theless, feel  chilly,  it  should  be  raised  five  or  six  degrees.  This  chil- 
liness is  very  apt  to  be  felt  in  a dyspeptic  state  of  the  habit,  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  hypochondriasis.  It  dif- 
fers from  that  more  severe  but  transient  coldness  which  accompanies 
intermittent  fevers,  and  some  other  periodical  affections ; and  it 
requires  an  elevated  temperature  of  the  air  for  its  removal,  whilst  the 
cold  stage  of  intermittent  diseases  is  best  relieved  by  the  warm  bath, 
either  general  or  local. 

So  important  is  the  regulation  of  temperature,  especially  in  fevers, 
that  it  often  does  more  good  than  any  other  remedial  measure.  I 
have  seen  patients  laboring  under  high  delirium  in  a close,  ill-venti- 
lated room  become  rapidly  quite  collected  by  merely  lowering  the 
heat  of  the  apartment  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees. 

In  convalescence,  as  the  air  of  the  sick-chamber  should  be  fre- 
quently renewed,  the  temperature  in  spring  and  autumn  ought  to  be 
maintained  as  near  as  possible  at  55°  to  60°  (Fahr.)  ; and  it  should 
be  very  gradually  lowered  as  the  invalid  acquires  strength,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  bear  with  impunity  the  varying  temperature  of  these 
seasons  in  the  open  air.  Even  then,  if  the  previous  disease  has  been 
pulmonary,  the  air  admitted  to  the  lungs  should  be  tempered  by  the 
use  of  the  Respirator,  or  a muslin  handkerchief  tied  around  the  mouth. 
When  the  invalid  first  ventures  out  of  doors,  nothing,  indeed,  is  so 
essential,  in  a prophylactic  point  of  view,  as  avoiding  extremes  and 
sudden  transitions  of  temperature. 

Cleanliness.  — Although  cleanliness  in  the  sick-room  is  essential, 
yet  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  an  annoyance  to  the  invalid, 
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and  consequently  to  prove  injurious.  It  is  not  requisite  to  sweep 
the  room  daily,  nor  to  dust  and  arrange  the  furniture  every  morning, 
provided  order  be  preserved  in  the  room,  and  nothing  but  what  is 
immediately  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  invalid 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  it.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  observe  the 
confusion  which  prevails  in  some  sick-rooms ; everything  being  out 
of  place,  and  to  be  searched  for  when  it  is  wanted. 

The  period  chosen  for  cleaning  and  arranging  the  sick-room  should 
be  the  morning,  as  after  a night’s  'rest  the  patient  is  more  able  to 
bear  the  little  noise  and  bustle  which  it  alwa}rs  more  or  less  occasions. 
The  carpet  should  be  sprinkled  with  moist  tea-leaves,  or  newspaper 
torn  in  small  pieces  and  wet,  and  lightly  swept. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  everything  in  the  sick-room.  The 
moment  after  any  vessel  or  implement  is  used  by  the  invalid,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  cleaned. 
Nothing  in  the  form  of  a slop-basin  or  slop-pail  is  admissible ; they 
only  administer  to  the  laziness  of  nurses. 

The  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the  vessels  used  for  the  food  of  in- 
valids is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  it  when  an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand.  In  such  a case, 
if  the  feeding-bottle  which  is  employed  be  not  instantly  cleansed  after 
the  meal  has  been  given,  the  small  portion  of  the  pap  or  food  which 
remains  in  the  vessel  becomes  sour,  and  taints  the  whole  of  the  fresh 
food  mixed  with  it,  causing  colic  and  convulsions  in  the  infant.  The 
same  risk  of  injury  occurs  in  the  sick-room,  if  the  vessels  used  for 
administering  food  to  the  invalid  be  not  instantly  and  well  cleansed 
after  every  time  they  are  used. 

It  is  too  common,  also,  to  use  one  glass  or  cup  for  administering 
medicines,  and  to  leave  it  unrinsed  from  time  to  time,  — a custom 
which  may  prove  as  deleterious  as  a defect  of  cleanliness  in  vessels 
employed  for  food.  Some  medicines,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  rapidly  undergo  changes  which  alter  their  properties ; and  this 
alteration  having  been  undergone  by  the  small  portion  which  is  always 
left  in  the  glass  or  cup,  communicates  the  disposition  to  be  decom- 
posed to  that  which  may  be  next  poured  into  the  cup.  An  active 
medicine  may  be  thus  rendered  inert ; or  one  which  is  mild  in  its 
operation  may  be  so  changed  as  to  operate  with  hazardous  energy. 
The  same  precaution,  as  to  cleanliness,  is  also  requisite  as  to  the 
minim  measure,  when  medicines  are  directed  to  be  administered 
in  a form  which  requires  its  employment. 

Darkening  the  Sick-room.  — It  is  a common  error  to  imagine  that 
a sick-room  should  always  be  either  partially  or  wholly  darkened.  In 
some  diseases,  as,  for  example,  fevers,  when  the  eyes  are  acutely  sen- 
sible to  light,  so  that  they  remain  half-closed,  and  the  eyebrows  are 
contracted,  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced  from  darkening  the 
room.  When  delirium  is  present,  a certain  degree  of  darkening  is  in 
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some  instances  serviceable ; whilst  in  others,  especially  when  the  de- 
lirium is  accompanied  with  visual  illusions,  nothing  so  readily  dispels 
these,  and  consequently  abates  the  delirium,  as  the  admission  of  the 
full  daylight  into  the  sick-room.  There  is  much  difficulty,  however, 
in  determining  which  state  of  the  apartment  is  likely  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable in  any  particular  case.  Observation  of  the  effects  of  light 
and  darkness,  in  the  individual  case,  must  be  our  guide. 

These  illusions  of  the  sight  are  generally  the  result  of  former  im- 
pressions, renewed  at  a moment  when  the  brain  is  in  such  a disturbed 
coudition  as  to  set  aside  the  exercise  of  judgment.  In  this  condition 
of  the  brain,  the  renewed  conceptions  are  not  readily  corrected,  as  in 
health,  by  impressions  received  from  the  external  world;  hence,  they 
become  more  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  invalid  when  the  sick-room  is 
darkened,  and  all  visible  objects  are  shut  out.  They  are  usually  dis- 
pelled by  new  impressions  on  the  organ  of  sense  chiefly  implicated ; 
on  which  account,  those  which  are  connected  with  sight  seldom  occur 
during  the  day,  when  real  objects  are  presented  to  the  eye,  unless  the 
brain  be  so  over-excited  as  to  bring  the  conceptive  faculty  into  in- 
tense exercise,  sufficient  to  awaken  those  false  perceptions  which 
create  a belief  of  the  presence  of  individuals  not  only  not  present, 
but  who  have  been  long  dead.  This  state  of  the  mental  organ  is 
similar  to  that  on  which  depend  the  spectral  illusions  of  the  insane, 
but  differing  from  it  in  its  transient  nature.  I have  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  conversation  with  one  of  these  spectral  beings  instantly 
terminated,  and  the  whole  illusion  dispelled,  on  opening  the  window 
curtains  of  the  room ; whilst  the  invalid  has  thus  expressed  himself : 

“ Bless  me  ! I thought  I was  talking  with  Mr. , just  now  ; I 

must  have  been  dreaming;  for  now  I recollect  he  has  been  dead  many 
years.”  A twilight  obscurity  in  the  sick-room  is  often  more  produc- 
tive of  these  illusions  than  darkness. 

Fumigation. 

After  every  contagious  disease,  like  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc., 
the  room,  furniture,  bed,  etc.,  are  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  to  pre- 
vent the  development  and  spreading  of  the  germs. 

Sulphur  fumes  have  been  used  for  many  years  for  this  purpose, 
but  this  method  is  not  secure,  agreeable  nor  efficient.  It  no  doubt 
kills  many  germs  exposed  any  length  of  time  to  its  fumes,  but  never 
destroys  their  spores.  So  much  so-called  fumigation,  as  usually  prac- 
tised, is  useless,  that  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  done,  as  it 
gives  a false  impression  of  security.  Most  virulent  germs  are  capa- 
ble of  reproduction  and  dissemination  years  after  their  original  occu- 
pation of  a house.  Old  bedding  and  clothing,  brought  out  months 
after  the  so-called  fumigation,  have  caused  the  death  of  many  a little 
one,  and  the  dangerous  sickness  of  others. 

Sulphur  and  its  allies  have  been  found  to  be  so  altogether  uncer- 
tain and  untrustworthy  that  boards  of  health  are  no  longer  willing 
to  endorse  its  usefulness. 
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The  only  reliable,  practical  measure  against  the  life  of  contagious 
germs  is  the  same  as  now  used  in  case  of  surgical  diseases.  Corro- 
sive sublimate , carbolic  acid , boiling  water , steaming , and  baking  are 
sure  and  safe  remedies. 

Of  this  number  corrosive  sublimate  is  easily  the  leader  in  efficiency. 
It  is  not  the  dangerous  drug  to  use  as  commonly  supposed,  since  the 
quantity  necessary  to  kill  cannot  be  collected  in  a room  subjected  to 
its  use.  Every  piece  of  furniture  and  all  woodwork,  even  the  paper 
of  the  wall,  can  be  saf&ly  washed  in  a solution  of  this  drug,  made  by 
dissolving  one  tablet  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  fear  need  not  be 
entertained,  either,  of  its  efficacy  or  its  harmfulness.  Doors,  windows, 
and  other  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  it.  Carpets 
should  be  first  wet  with  it  from  a sprinkler,  dried  and  beaten.  The 
paper  need  not  be  removed, if  only  it  can  be  wiped  with  this  solution. 
Bedding  should  be  steamed,  bed-clothing  boiled,  and  all  articles  not 
readily  washed  maybe  likewise  steamed.  A solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
1 part  to  40  of  water,  is  likewise  efficient.  The  great  danger  of 
doing  poor  work  in  the  matter  of  fumigation  lies  in  the  practice  of 
carrying  things  out  of  the  room  during  the  illness,  before  fumigation 
has  been  commenced.  The  nurse  or  mother  travelling  from  one 
room  to  another  may  carry  in  her  clothing  germs  sufficient  to  infect 
a whole  neighborhood.  The  attendants  of  such  a case  should  wear 
some  thin  linen,  cotton,  cambric,  or  other  washable  dress,  that  may 
now  and  then  be  put  into  the  boiler,  and  thus  thoroughly  cleansed. 

The  hair  of  patient  and  attendant  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
the  corrosive  wash  on  leaving  the  room,  before  disinfection  of  same. 
Hands  are  to  be  scrubbed  in  soap  and  water,  and  then  washed  in 
corrosive  solution  on  leaving  the  room,  and  finally  the  room  is  to  be 
thoroughly  aired. 

If  the  work  is  done  well  and  care  has  been  exercised  not  to  have 
contaminated  other  portions  of  the  house  except  that  occupied  by 
the  patient,  all  will  be  well.  Frequently  during  the  illness  sheets 
wrung  out  of  the  corrosive  solution  are  hung  up  on  one  side  of  the 
door  to  filter  the  air  passing  out  of  the  room.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  the  evaporation  of  some  mild  antiseptic  in  the  room  during  the 
sickness  not  only  modifies  the  virulence  of  the  germ,  but  is  actually 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  Of  these  drusrs  the 

o 

following  is  an  excellent  combination,  which  may  be  evaporated  in  a 
tin  dish-cover  placed  over  a light,  a stove,  or  other  heated  surface. 
It  should  be  burned  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 


Carbolic  Acid, 
Turpentine,  . 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus, 
Alcohol, 


1 oz. 

1 oz. 

1 oz. 

1 pint 


Let  the  rate  of  evaporation  be  very  slow,  and,  if  much  carbolic  acod 
be  used  in  case  of  children,  see  that  the  drug  is  not  absorbed  into  the 
system  to  such  extent  as  to  cause  black  urine  or  a backache. 
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Sulphur  Fumigation.  — This  mode  of  fumigating  chambers  after 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  is  perhaps  the  most  common, 
and,  while  not  an  ideal  method,  it  is  very  easy  of  application,  and 
quite  practical. 

Buy  two  sulphur  candles  for  every  room  to  be  fumigated,  and, 
having  lit  them,  shut  up  all  windows  and  doors,  and  stuff  all  crevices 
in  the  doors  with  cotton  batting.  Allow  the  fumes  to  penetrate 
every  closet  and  drawer  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  room  may  then 
be  occupied. 

Nitric  Acid  Fumigation.  — The  efficiency  of  nitric  acid  in  the  form 
of  gas,  in  arresting  contagion,  and  in  cleansing  infected  rooms,  ships, 
and  other  places,  is  well  established.  To  obtain  the  gas,  pour  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  a 
large  tea-cup,  — the  cup  being  placed  in  a basin  containing  hot  water. 
The  gas  or  vapor  will  be  immediately  disengaged. 

This  quantity  will  thoroughly  cleanse  a small  apartment,  but  if 
used  in  a sick-room,  should  be  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  pa- 
tient. In  a large  room  two  cups  will  be  required ; and  if  a whole 
house  is  to  be  fumigated,  let  several  be  placed  in  various  apartments, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  be  closed  for  half  an  hour. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  — A solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  has  great 
power  in  arresting  contagion,  and  in  cleansing  infected  places.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  will,  in  a few  minutes,  cleanse  the  most  offensive 
apartments. 

Chloride  of  Lime.  — This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfecting 
or  cleansing  agents  known.  To  prepare  it  for  use,  add  four  gallons 
of  water  to  a pound  of  the  chloride  of  lime ; stir  the  mixture  well, 
and  after  allowing  it  to  settle  for  a short  time,  pour  off  the  clear  solu- 
tion, and  keep  it  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Chloride  of  Soda.  — This,  in  disinfecting  power,  is  about  equal  to 
the  chloride  of  lime.  In  order  that  it  may  retain  its  properties,  it 
must  be  kept  from  the  light,  in  a well-stopped  glass  bottle.  When 
used,  it  must  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce,  or  two  large 
spoonfuls,  to  the  pint  of  water.  It  is  excellent  for  cleansing  car- 
buncles, gangrenous  sores,  bad  ulcers,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  fetid 
discharges  of  every  kind.  A weak  solution  should  be  frequently 
applied. 

Uses  of  Chlorides  of  Lime  and  Soda.  — These  articles  almost  in- 
stantly destroy  every  bad  smell,  and  all  effluvia  arising  from  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition,  and  entirely  prevent  their  bad  influ- 
ence. 

While  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  prevail  in  large  towns  or 
cities,  the  rooms  should  be  sprinkled,  morning  and  evening,  with 
/some  of  one  of  these  solutions.  Some  of  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
different  rooms,  in  shallow  dishes,  — the  small  bed-rooms  being  par- 
ticularly remembered. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  can  be  boiled,  like  linen 
sheets,  towels,  etc.,  and  whatever  can  be  subjected  to  prolonged 
steaming,  or  the  presence  of  boiling  water,  can  be  made  absolutely 
clean  and  germ-free.  No  fear  need  be  caused  after  such  a disinfec- 
tion. 

In  houses  where  there  are  typhoid  and  putrid  fevers,  and  infectious 
complaints,  it  is  highly  proper  to  sprinkle  the  solution  about  the 
rooms,  and  occasionally  upon  the  bed-linen ; and  the  air  of  the  room 
should  be  frequently  renewed.  A wineglassful  added  to  the  cham- 
ber-vessel or  the  bed-pan  will  remove  all  smell.  The  most  frequently 
used  disinfectants  for  the  stools  of  typhoid  patients  is  carbolic  acid, 
in  the  strength  of  one  teaspoonful  to  the  pint  of  water ; of  this  use 
half  or  third  of  the  quantity  for  each  stool. 

Before  sending  the  bed  and  other  linen  to  the  wash,  let  it  be  im- 
mersed, five  or  six  minutes,  in  one  of  these  solutions,  diluted,  as  mere 
washing  will  not  always  remove  the  infection.  But  the  linen  should 
be  immediately  rinsed  in  pure  water  after  the  immersion ; to  allow  it 
to  dry  without  such  rinsing  might  injure  it. 

By  pouring  a quart  of  one  of  these  mixtures,  added  to  a pailful  of 
water,  into  drains,  sewers  or  cesspools,  and  repeating  the  application 
as  may  be  required,  will  destroy  all  their  offensive  effluvia. 

Meat  will  keep  for  some  time  without  any  taint,  and  without  the 
molestation  of  flies,  if  immersed  in  one  of  these  solutions  for  an  in- 
stant, and  hung  up  ; and  all  tainted  meat,  fish,  game,  etc.,  will  be 
rendered  sweet  by  a little  sprinkling  of  the  same. 

To  purify  water  in  cisterns,  and  destroy  the  animalcules  in  it,  add 
to  every  one  hundred  gallons  about  a pint  of  one  of  the  solutions. 

The  washing  of  bedsteads  with  one  of  the  solutions,  and  putting 
it  into  all  the  crevices,  will  destroy  bugs. 

A room  just  painted  may  be  slept  in  safely,  if  one  of  the  mixtures 
be  sprinkled  about,  and  left  in  shallow  dishes. 

Stables,  slaughter-houses,  hog-sties,  privies,  and  all  places  from 
which  offensive  smells  arise,  may  be  thoroughly  purified  by  these 
mixtures ; or,  still  better,  by  the  use  of  sulphur-naphtha,  “ oil  of 
milk,”  which  is  to  be  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  used  very  freely.  This  is  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent wound  dressings  now  known,  but  should  be  used  in  one-half 
strength  solutions. 

Being  guardians  of  the  public  health  of  such  wide  application,  and 
of  so  great  utility,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  used. 

Freezing  Mixtures. 

In  treating  wounds,  inflammation,  etc.,  it  is  often  quite  important 
to  have  ice,  where  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  manufacturing  it. 
Accordingly,  I give  here  a few  directions  for  its  immediate  produc- 
tion. 
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The  salts  used  should  be  in  a crystallized  state,  with  as  much  water 
in  them  as  possible  without  being  damp.  They  should  be  coarsely 
pulverized  at  the  time  of  using,  and  put  into  the  water  contained  in 
a basin,  or  other  suitable  vessel.  The  water  to  be  frozen  should  be 
inclosed  in  a thin  vessel,  and  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture.  To 
obtain  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  the  ingredients  and  the  vessel  should 
be  cooled  by  one  mixture  before  being  mixed  for  another. 

Io  five  drams  of  pulverized  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  five 
drams  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre),  add  two  ounces  of 
water,  in  a tin,  stone-ware,  or  glass  vessel,  and  you  may  freeze 
water,  sea-water,  milk,  vinegar,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  It  will  cause 
the  thermometer  to  sink  from  50°  above  zero  to  10°  above;  that  is, 
forty  degrees. 

A mixture  of  five  drams  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  four  drams  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  will  sink  the  thermometer  seven  degrees  lower 
than  the  above,  namely,  down  to  3°  above  zero,  or  twe7ity-nine  degrees 
beloiv  the  freezing  point. 

If  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  soda,  four  drams  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  two  drams  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  four  drams  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  be  put  together,  the  mixture  will  lower  the  thermometer 
60°  ; that  is,  to  10°  below  zero,  or  42°  below  the  freezing  point. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  combination  may  be  used : 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  five  ounces ; nitrate  of  potash,  five  ounces 
water,  sixteen  ounces.  Mix. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces;  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda, 
four  ounces  ; water,  four  ounces.  Mix. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water,  equal  parts.  Mix. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potash,  five  parts  each ; sul- 
phate of  soda,  eight  parts  ; and  water,  sixteen  parts.  Mix. 

Phosphate  of  soda,  nine  parts  ; diluted  nitric  acid,  four  parts. 
Mix. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  eight  parts ; muriatic  acid,  five  parts.  Mix. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  six  parts ; nitrate  of  ammonia,  five  parts  ; diluted 
nitric  acid,  four  parts.  Mix. 

Freezing  Mixtures  with  Ice.  — Snow  or  pounded  ice,  two  parts; 
salt,  one  part.  Mix.  This  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  5°  below 
zero. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  four  parts ; salt,  two  parts ; muriate  of  am- 
monia, one  part.  In  this  mixture  the  thermometer  will  go  down  to 
12°  below  zero. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  twenty-four  parts  ; common  salt,  ten  parts  ; 
muriate  of  ammonia,  five  parts ; nitrate  of  potassa,  five  parts.  Mix. 
Gives  18°  below  zero. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  twelve  parts ; common  salt,  five  parts ; 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  five  parts.  Mix.  Gives  25°  below  zero. 

Snow,  eight  parts;  muriatic  acid,  five  parts.  Mix.  Gives  27° 
below  zero. 
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Snow,  coven  parts diluted  nitric  acid,  four  parts.  Mix.  Gives 
30°  below  zero. 

Snow,  four  parts ; chloride  of  calcium,  five  parts.  Mix.  Gives 
40°  below  zero. 

Snow,  three  parts;  potassa,  four  parts.  Mix.  Gives  51°  below 
zero,  or  83°  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  Nurse.  — When  all  the  arrangements  are  completed  in  the 
sick-room,  little  benefit  can  be  anticipated  if  a proper  nurse  be  not 
obtained  to  render  them  available  to  the  invalid.  Every  female  who 
wishes  to  act  as  a sick-nurse  should  be  obliged  to  serve  a certain 
time  as  an  assistant  nurse  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  and  to  re- 
ceive a certificate  of  her  efficiency  before  she  leaves  the  establish- 
ment. The  advantages  which  the  public  derive  from  a body  of  nurses 
educated  in  this  manner  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

In  hiring  a sick-nurse,  the  qualifications  which  should  regulate  our 
choice  refer  to  age , strength , health , temper , disposition , habits  and 
education. 

Age.  — She  should  not  be  under  twenty-five,  nor  above  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  This  period  is  fixed  upon  on  account  both  of  the 
physical  powers  and  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  Under 
twenty-five,  the  strength  of  a woman  has  not  reached  its  maturity, 
and  is  scarcely  adequate  for  lifting  patients  in  and  out  of  bed,  and 
for  many  other  duties  which  require  strength,  connected  with  the 
office  of  a nurse  ; but  the  strength  and  the  muscular  power  in  females 
begin  to  fail  after  fifty-five,  when  the  natural  transition  from  maturity 
to  decay  takes  place. 

Strength.  — The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  age  render  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  a woman  of  a naturally  delicate  frame  of 
body  is  unfit  for  a sick-nurse  ; at  the  same  time,  a coarse,  heavy, 
and  masculine  woman  is,  for  many  reasons,  objectionable.  Whilst 
strength  is  requisite,  the  frame  should  be  such  as  to  indicate  activ- 
ity. 

Health. — None  of  the  qualifications  of  a sick-nurse  are  of  more 
importance  than  health.  An  individual  who  herself  requires  atten- 
tion is  ill-calculated  to  attend  upon  others.  A woman  who  is  asth- 
matic, or  has  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a habitual  cough  ; who 
is  rheumatic  or  gouty,  or  has  any  spasmodic  affection ; who  is  af- 
flicted with  palpitation ; or  suffers  from  periodical  headache,  vertigo, 
or  a tendency  to  paralysis  ; or  who  is  consumptive,  or  scrofulous ; or 
has  defective  sight  or  hearing;  or  anything  which  causes  decrepitude, 
is  disqualified  for  a sick-nurse.  It  is  important,  also,  to  ascertain  that 
there  is  no  hypochondriacal  or  hysterical  tendency,  nor  predisposition 
to  mental  depression. 

Temper  and  Disposition.  — It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say  that  an 
attendant  upon  the  sick  should  possess  a happy,  cheerful,  equal  flow 
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of  spirits ; a temper  not  easily  ruffled ; and  kind  and  sympathetic 
feelings ; but,  at  the  same  time,  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  firm- 
ness of  character.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  should  be 
open  and  winning,  so  as  to  attract  the  good-will  and  confidence  of 
the  invalid : a pleasing  and  gentle  manner  being  more  likely  to  gain 
esteem,  and  insure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  physician,  than  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  which  can  be  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  patient. 

A collected,  cheerful  expression  of  the  countenance,  in  the  attend- 
ant on  the  sick,  is  likely  to  inspire  hope,  and  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
physician  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient. 

ihe  general  disposition  of  a sick-nurse  should  be  obliging.  Every 
little  office,  which  the  invalid  may  require  to  be  done,  should  be  per- 
formed at  once,  and  without  the  smallest  apparent  reluctance,  even 
when  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  performance  is  not  absolute. 
There  is  also  an  earnestness  of  manner,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  sick-nurse,  as  it  impresses  the  idea 
that  she  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  case ; a circumstance  which  is 
always  highly  appreciated  by  the  patient. 

Finally,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a nurse  should  be  honest,  as 
no  description  of  servant  has  so  much  in  her  power.  But  the  honesty 
of  the  nurse  is  not  to  be  measured  by  her  respect  for  property  ; she 
must  be  above  imposing  on  the  physician,  with  respect  either  to 
medicines  or  to  diet,  tier  religion,  also,  should  be  sincere,  but  not 
Pharisaical ; and  although  she  may  occasionally  persuade  her  charge 
“ to  put  Iris  trust  in  God,  the  fountain  of  health,”  * yet  she  must  rec- 
ollect that  preaching  is  not  her  province ; and,  when  mistimed,  even 
the  best  advice  may  prove  not  only  profitless,  but  injurious;  and  this 
is  especially  likely  to  be  the  result  when  the  doctrines  she  professes 
are  of  a controversial  kind. 

With  respect  to  gossiping,  it  is  a detestable  habit  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; but  in  a nurse  it  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
danger,  produce  family  feuds,  and  a thousand  other  evils. 

In  her  Habits,  a sick-nurse  should  be  sober,  active,  orderly,  and 
clean,  and  neat  in  her  person. 

The  first  of  these  habits  — namely,  sobriety  — is  so  essential  a 
qualification  in  every  attendant  in  the  sick-room,  that  it  requires  no 
comment.  Happily,  the  desire  for  ardent  spirits  is  now  less  frequent 
than  formerly,  when  women  were  seldom  employed  as  nurses  until 
they  were  nearly  superannuated,  and  until  their  habits,  good  or  bad, 
were  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  removed. 

The  Activity  essential  for  a good  nurse  does  not  imply  a bustling  or 
fidgety  manner,  but  a quiet,  steady  method  of  proceeding  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties,  equally  devoid  of  fluster,  turbulence  or  noise. 
This  activity  is  generally  associated  with  orderly  habits ; a most  valua- 
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ble  qualification,  and  without  which  the  sick-room  becomes  a scene  of 
confusion  and  disgust.  Every  medical  man  must  have  witnessed  this 
state  of  disorder  with  regret,  when,  on  visiting  his  patient,  he  finds  no 
chair  to  sit  upon  until  some  article  of  bedding  or  of  clothing  be  re- 
moved from  it,  and  the  seat  dusted  with  the  apron  of  the  nurse;  and 
when  a former  prescription,  or  anything  else,  is  wanted,  he  must 
wait  until  the  nurse  rummages  out  half  a dozen  of  drawers  in  search 
of  it. 

Another  quality,  usually  conjoined  with  activity  and  orderly  habits 
in  a nurse,  is  cleanliness  in  her  own  person  and  in  that  of  her  charge, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  sick-room.  The  dress  of  a nurse  should  be 
simple  and  neat,  without  trimmings.  Nothing  is  more  out  of  place 
than  a fine  lady  attempting  to  perform  the  duties  of  a nurse. 

Education.  — It  may  appear  a refinement  to  talk  of  the  Education 
of  a nurse ; but  there  is  not  a greater  difference  between  noon-day 
and  midnight  than  between  an  educated  and  an  ignorant  nurse.  The 
former  is  often  an  aid  to  the  physician,  not  only  in  carrying  his  orders 
into  effect,  but  by  observing  and  informing  him  of  symptoms  of  great 
importance  which  have  occurred  during  his  absence ; whereas  the  lat- 
ter is  a source  of  constant  anxiety,  and  too  often  assumes  the  privi- 
lege of  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and  according  to 
her  own  opinion. 


Unhired  Attendants. 

The  selection  of  a good  nurse,  however  eminently  qualified  she 
may  be  for  her  duties,  does  not  supersede  the  attendance  of  a rela- 
tive or  friend  in  the  sick-room ; on  the  contrary,  I can  conceive  no 
condition  so  deplorable  as  that  of  an  invalid  left  altogether  to  the  care 
and  management  of  a hireling.  It  is,  nevertheless,  too  true  that  few 
ladies,  even  those  who  are  wives  and  mothers,  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  sick-room,  and  the  management  of  the 
invalid ; they  are,  consequently,  too  often  forced  to  be  guided  by,  and 
to  rely  for  instruction  on,  the  nurse,  instead  of  being  able  to  superin- 
tend her  conduct,  to  ascertain  that  she  performs  her  duty,  and  to 
correct  her  failings. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  demanded  in  a nurse  is  very 
different  from  that  which  is  requisite  for  a wife  or  a relative  in  the  sick- 
room. The  intelligence  of  the  nurse  is  directed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  invalid,  to  administer  to  his  comforts,  and  to  obey  'the  instruc- 
tions of  the  physician ; that  of  the  friend  or  relative  involves  the 
power  of  discriminating  disposition  and  temper ; of  watching  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  judging  of  the  propriety  of  not  pursuing 
certain  measures,  which,  although  indicated  by  the  symptoms  at  the 
time  of  prescribing,  yet  may  require  to  be  altered,  and  consequently 
detailed  to  the  physician,  whose  presence  maybe  requisite  before  his 
next  intended  visit.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  also,  that  rela- 
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tives  attending  in  the  sick-room  should  be  able  to  control  their  feel- 
ings in  the  presence  of  the  invalid. 

Nothing  is  more  essential,  in  the  domestic  management  of  diseases, 
than  a knowledge  of  the  natural  disposition  and  temper  of  the  inva- 
lid. An  irritable  or  a passionate  man  requires  a very  different  man- 
agement from  that  which  is  proper  for  a man  of  naturally  mild  and 
easy  disposition.  Disease  awakens,  in  an  augmented  degree,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  former ; he  becomes  impatient  of  contradiction ; and 
every  time  his  opinions  are  injudiciously  opposed,  the  turbulent  agi- 
tation of  the  nervous  system  which  follows  either  increases  the  dis- 
ease or  weakens  the  influence  of  the  remedial  agents.  On  the  other 
hand,  a mild  and  g’entle  disposition  often  leads  to  extreme  sensitive- 
ness, when  disease  attacks  the  body ; a word,  a look,  is  sufficient  to 
touch  sfme  sympathetic  cord:  to  unstring  the  whole  nervous  system; 
and  to  augment  the  morbid  susceptibility  already  present  in  the  habit 
to  a degree  that  is  not  always  devoid  of  danger.  Much  discretion 
and  judgment,  therefore,  are  requisite  in  both  instances ; in  the  one 
case,  to  prevent  ebullitions  of  temper ; in  the  other,  to  refrain  from 
anything  that  might  be  construed  by  the  invalid  into  harshness ; and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  in  each  case,  to  maintain  that  influence  over 
the  patient  which  the  treatment  of  every  disease  demands  in  an  at- 
tendant on  the  sick. 

Prejudice  and  Antipathies.  — In  those  who  are  imperfectly  or  erro- 
neously educated,  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  biassed  by  prejudice  and 
antipathies  ; and,  under  the  influence  of  these,  it  is  misdirected  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  individual  is  often  wholly  unconscious ; thence 
the  necessity  of  freedom  from  prejudice  in  the  attendants  in  the  sick- 
room, and  the  farther  importance  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
sick  being  able  to  superintend  the  conduct  and  the  management  of 
hired  nurses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judgment,  even  in  the  well- 
educated,  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  affections , the  influence  of  which 
is  as  much  opposed  to  the  healthy  exercise  of  discrimination  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  Self-control,  therefore,  is  also  an  essen- 
tial qualification  of  the  sick-room. 

It  is  only  from  knowing  that  the  attendants  of  the  sick  are  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  and  self-control,  that  a physician  can  rely  upon 
having  his  orders  correctly  and  duly  executed  ; when  those  qualities 
are  absent,  he  has  to  dread,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presumption  of 
ignorant  prejudice ; and  on  the  other,  the  improper  yielding  of  sensi- 
tive indulgence.  To  the  invalid,  also,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
the  directions  of  his  physician  are  filled  by  an  intelligent  person; 
for,  even  in  the  most  severe  diseases,  as  long  as  the  mental  faculties 
remain  unaffected,  a sick  man  is  capable  of  detecting  ignorance,  or 
the  effects  of  prejudice,  in  his  attendants;  and,  when  he  is  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  either,  all  the  influence  of  the  individual,  whether 
nurse,  or  friend,  or  relative,  is  at  an  end. 

Were  the  business  of  the  sick-room  (independent  of  the  wants  and 
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comforts  of  the  invalid)  confined  to  the  mere  observation  and  collec- 
tion of  facts  — namely,  the  noting  of  the  symptoms  of  disease — and 
reporting  them  to  the  physician,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  superior  intelligence  in  its  superintendent ; but  many  of 
its  duties  require  not  only  a well-regulated  understanding,  but  an 
equally  sound  condition  of  the  moral  feelings  and  the  benevolent 
affections,  with  a recognition  of  the  authority  of  conscience  in  the 
whole  operations  of  life.  In  the  period  of  sickness,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judicious  and  discreet,  an  invalid  may  be  led  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  moral  and  religious  condition,  and  to  review  his 
past  conduct,  with  the  determination  of  turning  the  result  to  his 
future  welfare,  should  he  happily  recover  and  re-enter  society.  Surely 
such  important  duties  as  these  cannot  be  intrusted  to  the  unqualified, 
or  the  ignorant,  or  the  hireling ; nor  can  more  be  required  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  adding  to  the  other  branches  of  female  edu- 
cation a knowledge  of  the  various  important  duties  of  the  sick-room, 
which  females,  whether  as  mothers  or  daughters,  or  wives  or  friends, 
are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

Prognostics. 

In  every  disease  the  medical  attendant  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
deliver  his  opinion  of  the  degree  of  danger  which  hangs  over  the 
patient : hence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  details  on 
the  subject  of  prognostics.  But,  as  in  many  diseases  changes  occur, 
in  the  absence  of  the  practitioner,  which  ought  instantly  to  be  ex- 
amined into,  in  order  that  the  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  them  may 
be  averted,  it  is  important  that  the  friends  and  ordinary  attendants 
of  the  sick  should  be  aware  of  their  presence,  so  as  to  obtain  the  im- 
mediate assistance  of  the  medical  attendant.  Were  this  information, 
also,  more  generally  diffused,  many  unnecessary  visits  would  be  saved 
to  the  physician,  and  much  unfounded  suspicion  of  danger  prevented 
from  distressing  and  torturing  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  sick. 

In  Fevers  delirium  alone  should  excite  no  alarm,  unless  it  be  very 
high,  or  of  the  low,  muttering,  incoherent  kind.  In  jaundice,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  chest,  it  is  alarming ; and  in  the  latter  stages  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  its  presence  always  indicates  the  approach  of 
death. 

Great  confusion  of  thought , loss  of  recollection  of  the  most  recent 
occurrence,  a restless,  wandering  eye,  and  a correspondent  vacancy 
or  confusion  of  countenance,  are  always  to  be  dreaded  in  fevers  and 
in  diseases  of  the  brain.  An  expression  of  great  anxiety  is  equally 
alarming  in  all  acute  diseases ; and  a presentiment  of  death  is  still 
more  to  be  dreaded. 

Hoarseness,  with  constant  spitting,  occurring  at  an  early  period 
in  small-pox,  is  very  unfavorable. 
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Squinting  in  affections  of  the  head  ought  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
and  mentioned  to  the  attending  practitioner;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a greatly  contracted , or  a dilated , or  an  immovable  condition 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ; or  the  turning  up  of  the  pupils  under  the 
upper  eyelids. 

Deafness  is  not  an  unfavorable  occurrence  in  continued  fever ; but 
a sudden  attack  of  headache  in  pulmonary  diseases  ought  instantly 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  physician. 

The  Sudden  Disappearance  of  Pain  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  bowels  is  always  to  be  dreaded ; but  it  does  not  in  every  instance 
portend  the  existence  of  mortification. 

Cough,  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane, 
suddenly  supervening  on  a suppressed  eruption,  is  always  to  be 
dreaded. 

In  Croup,  when  the  breathing  is  audible , or  when  there  is  a crow- 
ing sound  in  inspiration,  or  a cooing  or  croaking  respiration,  danger 
is  present. 

In  Whooping-Cough,  when  the  paroxysms  suddenly  increase  in 
violence,  and  the  face  becomes  livid,  and  the  thumbs  are  drawn 
across  into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  appearance  of  convulsions 
may  be  anticipated : hence  immediate  notice  of  these  symptoms 
should  be  communicated  to  the  medical  attendant. 

Rigors  invariably  excite  alarm ; but  they  are  only  dangerous  in 
chronic  internal  diseases,  in  which  they  often  indicate  the  formation 
of  pus,  or  the  existence  of  suppuration. 

Pallidness  of  the  countenance,  with  a slight  degree  of  lividity,  are 
symptoms  of  hazard  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  Position  of  the  Patient  as  he  lies  in  bed,  especially  in  fevers, 
is  of  much  importance.  Constantly  lying  on  his  back,  with  a ten- 
dency to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed;  a propensity  to  keep  the 
arms  and  the  feet  out  of  bed,  and  to  uncover  the  trunk  ; or  to  pick 
the  bed-clothes ; tremors  ; twitching  of  the  tendons ; grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  sleeping  with  the  eyelids  half  open,  and  the  white  of  the 
eyes  only  seen ; are  all  justly  regarded  as  symptoms  of  great  danger. 

Fainting  ( Syncope ) is  to  be  considered  alarming  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  or  during  profuse  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  from  any  other 
part:  deep  sighing , also,  under  such  circumstances,  is  most  unfavora- 
ble, and  often  indicates  rapid  dissolution. 

Hiccup,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  either  acute  or  chronic  diseases, 
is  invariably  alarming. 

Difficulty  of  Swallowing,  also,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever, 
palsy,  and  affections  of  the  head,  always  indicates  extreme  danger; 
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vomiting , on  the  contrary,  is  not  unfavorable,  unless  it  be  very  severo 
and  protracted ; but,  if  the  ejected  matters  be  putrid,  or  feculent, 
then  the  vomiting  is  always  to  be  dreaded. 

Coma,  or  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep,  following  the  sudden 
suppression  of  gout,  or  the  cessation  of  periodical  bleeding  in  piles, 
or  the  healing  of  old  sores,  is  always  alarming,  and  requires  prompt 
medical  assistance. 

Convulsions  without  fever  or  any  affection  of  the  head  seldom 
prove  dangerous ; but  they  are  never  free  from  danger  when  they 
are  accompanied  with  stupor  or  coma.  They  are  also  dangerous 
when  inflammatory  fever  is  present.  They  are  less  dangerous  in 
women  than  in  men,  in  the  young  than  in  advanced  age.  In  infancy, 
convulsions  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  the  robust  than  in  the  delicate 
and  irritable  child. 

Diarrhoea  is,  under  every  circumstance,  an  unfavorable  event, 
when  it  occurs  either  in  fevers,  or  in  the  termination  of  chronic  dis- 
eases ; and  the  passing  of  involuntary  stools,  when  scarcely  any 
diarrhoea  exists,  is  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

Retention  of  the  Urine,  as  well  as  its  involuntary  discharge,  is 
always  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

Purple  Spots  appearing  on  the  skin,  livid  lips  and  cheeks , oozing 
of  blood , sudden  flushings  followed  by  pallor,  are  unfavorable  symp- 
toms ; and  the  appearance  of  cedematous  swellings  of  the  legs  and 
skin  in  the  last  stage  of  organic  diseases  always  indicate  approaching 
death.  When  purple  spots,  also,  appear  in  small-pox,  with  flattening 
of  the  pustules  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  a white,  pasty  aspect 
of  the  eruption  in  the  face;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  extremities 
become  cold,  any  hope  of  recovery  can  scarcely  be  entertained. 

Great  and  continued  or  progressing  emaciation  in  chronic  diseases, 
and  what  is  termed  the  facies  Hippocratica,  are  to  be  dreaded. 

Excoriations  on  the  parts  on  which  the  body  rests,  — for  example, 
the  haunches,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  — especially  if  these 
become  livid  and  sloughy,  always  indicate  extreme  danger. 

Great  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  even  to  a feeling  of  suffocation,  is 
not  necessarily  hazardous  in  asthma;  for  although  few  diseases  are 
so  little  under  control  by  the  interference  of  the  physician,  yet 
asthma  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless  it  tends  to  the  production  of 
other  diseases. 

In  Consumption,  partial  sweating,  as  of  the  head,  the  chest,  or  the 
limbs,  is  always  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

When  pregnancy  occurs  in  a woman  laboring  under  consumption, 
the  disease  is  arrested  until  after  delivery,  as  if  Providence  threw  a 
shield  over  the  mother  for  the  safety  of  the  offspring. 
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The  Sudden  Disappearance  of  Swelling  of  the  Legs,  in  chronic 
organic  diseases,  is  indicative  of  approaching  death. 

When  a child,  instead  of  rallying  after  any  acute  disease,  becomes 
emaciated , and  the  belly  is  large  and  tympanitic,  there  is  always 
much  danger. 

Bed-Sores. 

The  danger  of  bed-sores  is  often  in  proportion  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  nurse,  although  the  condition  of  the  patient  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  They  attack  first  the  skin  at  the  end  of  the  spine,  the  hip- 
joints,  knees,  elbows  and  heels. 

Debility  from  continued  fever,  from  paralysis,  old  age,  continued 
pressure,  unclean  bedding,  and  the  untidy  habits  of  the  nurse,  are 
the  immediate  cause. 

The  first  appearance  of  a bed-sore  is  to  be  noticed  in  redness  of 
the  skin;  soon  a blister  forms, the  skin  breaks  away,. leaving  the  sur- 
face raw  and  moist.  Decomposition  sets  in  very  quickly  if  the 
symptoms  are  neglected,  and  the  blister  becomes  an  open  sore. 

The  outcome  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  removal  or  non-removal  of  the  cause. 

Treatment.  — If  there  is  much  debility,  tonics  should  be  given. 
The  various  places  of  the  body  which  are  likely  to  become  sore 
should  be  rubbed  four  times  a day,  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  with  a 
stimulating  mixture  like  spirits  of  camphor  or  olive-oil  and  brandy  ; 
a good  liniment  is  alcohol  or  weak  bay  rum.  Be  careful  not  to  irri- 
tate the  skin,  — simply  cleanse  and  harden.  The  prominences  of  bone 
may  be  covered  with  surgeon-plaster  if  there  is  sweating  of  the  body. 
Unless  a blister  forms,  the  part  should  be  relieved  of  pressure  by  air- 
cushions.  Collodion  should  be  applied,  and  the  parts  kept  dry. 

If  the  blister  turns  to  an  open  sore,  use  poultices  until  it  is  open 
and  the  matter  discharged,  then  use  stimulating  cleansing  washes  of 
borax-water  or  weak  carboiic-acid.  Peruvian  balsam  on  cotton- 
wool is  a good  remedy. 

The  best  preventive  measures  are  careful  nursing,  dry,  smooth 
sheets,  air-cushions,  frequent  changes  of  position.  The  bedding  and 
night-robe  should  be  absolutely  clean,  dry  and  smooth  and  frequently 
changed. 

Ovarian  Disease. 

Or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  ovarian  dropsy , has  hitherto  proved 
incurable;  but  it  is  relieved  by  tapping;  and,  if  the  powers  of  life 
be  sustained  by  proper  food,  and  carriage  exercise  in  the  open  air; 
and  if  all  medicines  be  let  alone,  except  such  as  are  required  to 
regulate  the  bowels,  life  may  be  sustained  for  many  years. 

All  diseases  not  involving  organic  changes  are,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, more  or  less  under  the  control  of  medicines,  and  are  conse- 
quently curable.  But  some  diseases,  in  which  no  organic  changes 
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have  been  discovered,  are  nevertheless  incurable.  This  is  the  case 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  which  has  rarely  been  cured. 

It  is  true  that  functional  disturbances  are  not  unfrequently  associ- 
ated with  organic  diseases ; but,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  attending  physician  to  point  out  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient  the  greater  or  the  less  degree  of  danger  in  these  complica- 
tions. 

Diet,  etc.,  in  Disease  and  Convalescence. 

In  numerous  instances,  much  hazard  often  exists  after  disease  has 
disappeared,  and  when  the  patient  is  declared  convalescent ; and  as 
this  period  in  the  removal  of  diseases  is  left  to  the  management  either 
of  the  patient  himself  or  of  his  friends,  some  general  remarks  re- 
specting it,  and  also  in  reference  to  particular  diseases,  are  requisite. 

In  every  recovery  from  sickness,  whether  external  or  internal,  be- 
fore the  salutary  advantages  obtained  from  the  treatment  be  confirmed, 
the  organ  or  part  which  has  suffered  must  be  either  left  at  rest  or  be 
used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  any  part  have 
suffered,  from  inflammation,  it  must  not  be  used  for  some  time  after 
the  inflammation  is  subdued.  If  the  eyes  have  suffered,  the  person 
must  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  expose  the  e}Tes  to  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  nor  to  a strong  light,  until  some  days  after  every  trace  of  the 
disease  has  disappeared.  If  the  arm  has  been  affected  it  must  be 
kept  at  rest ; and  if  the  leg,  not  only  should  walking  be  refrained 
from,  but  the  limb  should  be  placed  rather  higher  than  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  If  the  previous  disease  has  affected  the  brain,  every  men- 
tal exertion  must  be  avoided ; and  so  on,  whatever  may  be  the  ergan 
which  has  especially  suffered.  Even  when  the  exercise  of  the  organ 
is  resumed,  it  should  not  be  carried  to  fatigue,  nor,  on  any  account, 
should  it  be  such  as  to  produce  excitement.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  treatment  of  external  injuries,  when 
it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  limb  long  in  a sling,  in  one  position, 
— as,  for  instance,  in  fractures,  — the  muscles  which  bend  the  arm 
acquire  from  the  habit  a contraction  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  antagonist  muscles,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
on  the  stretch,  weakening  their  contractile  power.  The  arm,  there- 
fore, should  be  frequently  taken  from  the  sling,  and,  being  rested  upon 
the  elbow,  a moderate  weight  should  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  friction 
with  oil  employed  upon  the  contracted  muscles.  It  is  true  that  sur- 
geons usually  give  directions  for  this  operation,  before  they  quit  the 
management  of  the  case ; but  surgeons,  as  well  as  physicians,  are 
sometimes  dismissed  before  the  convalescence  is  complete ; on  which 
account,  arms  and  limbs  have  remained  contracted  for  life,  from  a 
want  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  counteract  the  evil  at  an  early 
stage.  I say  nothing  respecting  the  continuance  of  remedies  during 
convalescence  from  many  diseases,  except  urging  the  necessity  of 
regulating  the  bowels. 
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The  most  important  part  of  the  management  of  convalescence  cer- 
tainly refers  to  air,  exercise , and  diet.  The  errors  daily  committed, 
in  all  these  matters,  exert  the  most  powerful  influence  in  retarding 
complete  restoration  to  health ; and  often,  indeed,  induce  evils  of  a 
more  formidable  kind  than  the  diseases  from  which  the  patients  have 
just  emerged. 

1.  Air.  In  every  convalescence,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  if  it  has  been  so  severe  as  to  wear  down  the 
strength  of  the  invalid,  country  air  is  essential.  The  benevolent 
Author  of  our  existence  has  made  medicinal  the  hills,  the  vales,  the 
groves,  and  all  the  harmonies  of  nature  ; and  in  the  repose  of  these 
man  finds  a balm,  not  only  for  a wounded  spirit,  but  for  his  stricken 
body. 

In  selecting  a country  residence  for  a convalescent,  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  any  source  of  malaria  exists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; as,  in  that  case,  even  if  all  other  circumstances  be  favorable, 
the  place  is  exceptionable. 

2.  Exercise.  In  convalescence,  much  caution  is  requisite  in  apoor- 
tioning  the  exercise  to  the  degree  of  returning  strength.  When  the 
convalescent  is  still  too  feeble  to  take  sufficient  exercise  on  foot,  the 
best  substitute  for  it  is  riding  horseback;  but,  as  soon  as  walking 
can  be  borne,  it  should  be  preferred  to  either  horse  or  carriage  exer- 
cise. 

3.  Diet.  In  health,  diet  may  be  left,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  in- 
clination or  the  taste,  as  far  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  food ; and, 
although  diseases  occasionally  originate  from  repletion,  }’et,  in  gen- 
eral, the  appetite  may  be  considered  as  the  best  regulator  of  quan- 
tity, when  the  food  is  simple,  and  the  appetite  is  not  pampered  by 
high  seasoning  and  rich  sauces.  In  disease,  however,  a very  opno- 
site  rule  is  to  be  observed  ; the  regulation  of  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  taste  is 
often  so  perverted  as  to  desire  that  which  would  prove  injurious  ; 
and  were  appetite  to  be  the  guide  of  quantity,  diseases  would  fre- 
quently not  only  be  increased  in  severity,  but  life  itself  would  be 
brought  into  jeopardy. 

As  soon  as  solid  animal  food  can  be  taken  with  impunity,  that 
which  is  most  digestible  should  be  selected.  An  opinion  has  gener- 
ally prevailed  that  gelatinous  matters,  and  meats  which  readily  yield 
jelly, — such,  for  example,  as  veal  and  lamb, — are  the  most  easily 
digested,  and  at  the  same  time  are  also  the  most  nutritive.  This  is 
a mistake ; for,  with  the  exception  of  poultry,  the  flesh  of  young  ani- 
mals is  stringy  and  of  a lax  fibre,  and  is  even  less  easily  digested  than 
that  of  too  old  animals,  which  presents  great  density  of  texture. 
The  middle-aged  animals  afford  the  most  digestible  food. 

Nothing  tends  to  lessen  the  density  of  the  fibre  of  every  kind  of 
animal  food  so  much  as  keeping  it  for  a certain  time  before  it  is 
cooked.  In  this  case  the  tenderness  is  the  result  of  incipient  decom- 
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position  or  putrefaction ; but  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent this  from  advancing  so  far  as  to  present  the  slightest  trace  of 
taint  in  the  food  of  the  convalescent.  In  the  low  state  of  vitality  in 
convalescence,  the  change  which  commencing  decomposition  (putre- 
faction) causes,  renders  animal  food  in  that  condition  a source  likely 
to  occasion  either  a relapse  into  the  disease  from  which  the  patient 
has  recovered,  or  to  form  a new  disease. 

In  examining  the  relative  value  of  other  articles  of  diet  adapted 
for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  the  first  which  presents  itself  to  our 
notice  is 

Milk. — As  milk  is  the  food  of  almost  all  young  animals,  its  diges- 
tibility appears  at  once  evident ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  very  digestible,  when  it  is  drunk  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  udder  of  the  cow  or  the  goat,  before  its  components  have 
time  to  separate.  When  this  separation  is  effected,  either  spon- 
taneously by  time,  or  by  means  of  rennet  or  other  agents,  its  prop- 
erties are  altered,  and  its  digestibility  is  lessened. 

Cream,  when  intimately  united  with  the  other  components  of 
milk,  — namely,  the  curd,  or  the  caseous  part,  and  the  whey,  — is 
not  the  same  substance  as  after  its  separation.  In  the  milk,  it  is 
more  easily  digested,  and  is  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  milk.  But 
in  its  separate  state  it  is  ill  adapted  either  for  the  sick  or  convales- 
cent except  in  the  form  of  butter,  which  is  not  unwholesome  unless  it 
be  eaten  in  excess  or  be  melted.  Although  cream  is  not  as  digesti- 
ble as  milk,  yet  it  is  much  less  liable  to  turn  acid  in  the  stomach ; it 
is  often  beneficial  to  dyspeptics,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  water. 
In  the  same  manner  the  separate  curd  is  indigestible  ; and  whey 
itself,  although  highly  nutritive,  yet  is  flatulent ; nevertheless,  it  is 
an  excellent  demulcent  in  many  cases  of  disease.  But  none  of  the 
components  of  milk  are  equal  to  milk  itself.  It  is  often  necessary, 
in  convalescence,  to  dilute  it  with  water. 

Eggs.  — It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg, 
beaten  up  with  water  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  a small  quan- 
tity of  white  wine,  is  a light  and  nutritive  aliment  in  convalescence, 
and  even  in  some  states  of  disease  ; but  eggs  are  much  less  digestible 
in  this  form  than  when  they  are  lightly  boiled.  In  jaundice,  however, 
arising  from  viscid  mucus  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  common 
duct,  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  beaten  up  with  cold  water  is  serviceable. 

Fish,  at  least  the  white  kind,  stimulates  much  less  than  the  flesh 
of  land  animals;  hence  it  is  a proper  food  for  those  laboring  under 
some  acute  diseases ; and  also  for  convalescents,  when  a sudden  re- 
turn to  more  stimulating  food  would  prove  hurtful.  But  it  is  not 
adapted  for  convalescents  when  the  object  is  to  bring  up  rapidly  the 
strength  of  debilitated  habits. 

Raw  oysters  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  both  easy  of 
digestion  and  nutritive.  The  latter  opinion  is,  in  some  degree,  true; 
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but  the  former  is  erroneous.  Raw  oysters  are  less  digestible  than 
plainly-cooked  oysters.  Both  are  improper  for  the  sick  and  for  early 
convalescents.  Lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  cray-fisli,  scallops,  and  other 
shell-fish,  are  still  more  objectionable. 

If  fish  of  any  kind  be  admissible,  it  should  be  simply  boiled;  fried 
fish  is  even  worse  for  invalids  than  the  outside  or  the  brown  of  roasted 
meat. 

Vegetables.  — In  reference  to  vegetable  diet , it  is  only  the  mildest 
description  of  esculent  roots  that  are  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
In  preparing  all  of  them  for  the  sick  room,  they  should  be  well  boiled 
in  two  distinct  waters,  until  they  are  soft  and  very  soluble,  and  in  a 
state  not  to  leave  undissolved  anything  which  could  act  as  a mechani- 
cal irritant  on  the  intestinal  canal.  When  properly  cooked,  they  are 
moderately  nutritive,  and  free  from  any  stimulant  properties;  and 
they  are  well  adapted  for  the  stomach  of  the  sick,  unless  in  cases  in 
which  the  torpor  of  the  organ  is  such  as  to  permit  them  to  run  into 
acetous  fermentation  and  to  prove  flatulent. 

Fruits.  — • With  respect  to  fruits,  they  produce  the  most  diversified 
effects ; and,  consequently,  are  more  or  less  proper  for  invalids,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  either  connected  with  themselves  or  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time.  The  stone-fruits,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ripe  peach,  or  the  nectarine,  are  to  be  rejected.  The 
apple  tribe,  except  very  soluble  pears,  are  still  less  admissible.  The 
apple,  however,  when  roasted,  and  when  the  seeds  and  the  hard  cen- 
tral parts,  as  well  as  the  skin,  are  removed,  is  less  objectionable  ; and, 
as  it  possesses  laxative  properties,  the  roasted  apple  is  well  adapted 
for  the  sick,  when  food  is  at  all  allowable,  and  when  the  bowels  are 
torpid.  The  orange,  if  fully  ripe,  is  grateful  and  wholesome  to  all 
invalids,  and  is  only  equalled  in  these  qualities  by  the  grape ; but  in 
using  the  orange,  the  pulp  should  be  rejected.  The  juice  of  the 
grape-fruit  is  good  and  refreshing,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
use  any  of  the  pulp,  on  account  of  its  bitter  taste.  Care  also  should 
be  taken  not  to  swallow  either  the  skin  or  the  seeds  of  the  grape. 
Strawberries  are  a little  stimulant,  of  easy  digestion,  and  more  cool- 
ing than  the  other  small  fruits ; mulberries  are  also  unexception- 
able ; but  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  even  raspberries,  are  not 
free  from  objection  for  invalids  laboring  under  acute  diseases. 

With  the  exception  of  oat  and  wlieaten  bread.,  especially  that 
made  from  Franklin  Mills  flour  (see  receipt),  all  the  varieties  of 
farinaceous  aliments  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  starch, 
containing  little  nutritive  matter,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the 
sick-room.  It  has  been  supposed  that  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
similar  substances,  are  very  nutritive,  because  they  form  mucilages 
with  boiling  water ; but  this  is  not  the  fact ; and  were  they  very 
nutritive,  they  would  be  ill  adapted  for  invalids.  Rice,  in  every  case 
where  the  stomach  is  in  an  acescent  state,  is  preferable  to  the  other 
farinaceae,  because  it  is  less  fermentable. 
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The  farinaceous  food  which  is  ordered  in  the  convalescence  of 
children  from  acute  diseases,  is  often  made  of  bread  so  as  to  consti- 
tute pap.  No  description  of  food  has  a greater  tendency  than  this 
to  become  sour;  a quantity  only  sufficient  for  a single  meal,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  at  a time  ; for  what  remains  is  always  sour 
before  the  next  meal ; and  even  if  the  quantity  be  small,  and  it  be 
mixed  with  fresh  pap,  it  communicates  its  faculty  of  becoming  sour 
to  the  whole  mass. 

Fluid  Aliments. 

Water.  — The  best  and  the  most  universal  beverage  for  the  sick 
is  water:  but  the  qualities  of  water  differ,  according  to  the  sources 
whence  it  is  procured.  The  fewer  foreign  ingredients  it  holds  in  so- 
lution the  greater  are  its  diluent  properties.  Distilled  water,  or  rain 
or  river  water  filtered,  and  that  of  soft-water  springs  which  filtrate 
through  silicious  strata,  are  the  only  kinds  proper  for  the  use  of  the 
sick-room.  Hard  water,  under  whatever  name  it  is  found,  whether 
as  spring  water,  or  pump  water,  or  well  water,  should  be  excluded. 
The  impurities  of  river  and  rain  water  are  merely  held  in  suspension  ; 
consequently,  they  are  readily  removed  by  filtration. 

Water  itself  is  aliment;  many  individuals  under  certain  circum- 
stances have  lived  for  a considerable  time  upon  it  alone.  Those 
who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food  require  more  drink  than  those  who 
eat  much  vegetable  matter. 

The  influence  of  water  on  the  animal  economy  may  be  regarded  in 
two  points  of  view  : 

As  an  article  of  diet. 

As  a medicinal  agent. 

As  an  article  of  diet , in  health,  water  is  the  beverage  provided  by 
nature  for  all  animals,  man  not  excepted.  The  sensation  of  thirst  is 
the  natural  call  for  fluids,  either  to  assist  digestion,  or  to  allay  a dn^, 
hot  condition  of  the  mouth  and  the  gullet.  The  consequence  of  not 
satisfying  this  call  is  fever  of  a nervous  kind ; and,  if  it  be  long  re- 
sisted, inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  fluid  is  injurious ; for  although  the  vital  powers  of  the  stomach 
counteract  the  tendency  which  it  affords,  by  over-diluting  the  gastric 
fluid,  to  the  fermentation  of  the  aliment  in  the  stomach,  yet  when  it 
is  in  excess,  those  vital  powers  languish ; hence  spontaneous  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  take  place,  and  induce 
dyspepsia.  For  all  the  purposes  of  dilution  in  health , water  is  ade- 
quate, and  it  is  the  only  truly  wholesome  beverage. 

As  a medicinal  agent , water  is  demanded  in  every  disease  in  which 
a dry  skin  and  an  elevation  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  surface,  con- 
stituting fever,  are  present.  In  this  case,  the  desire  is  for  cold  water 
or  cooling  fluids  ; and  it  should  always  be  indulged.  The  degree  of 
temperature,  however,  must  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  in- 
valid; but  the  best  medium  temperature  is  between  50°  and  60° 
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hahr.,  although  even  60°  is  too  low,  when  the  debility  ot  the  frame 
is  considerable. 

The  qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  beverages  proper,  and  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  sick-room,  should  be  known. 

Toast=water,  when  properly  prepared,  which  it  seldom  is,  forms  a 
useful  beverage  in  the  sick-room.  It  is  slightly  nutritive,  owing  to 
its  containing  a small  portion  of  gluten,  in  conjunction  with  fecula 
and  sugar.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  diluent  de- 
mulcents ; diluting  at  the  same  time  that  it  softens  the  acridity  of 
the  secreted  juices  of  the  stomach,  in  febrile  diseases. 

Gruel,  whether  made  of  groats  or  of  oatmeal,  is  less  mild  and  de- 
mulcent than  barley-water ; and  it  is  more  likely  to  undergo  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  in  the  heat  of  the  stomach;  a circumstance  which 
is  greatly  favored  by  the  sugar  and  butter  which  is  sometimes  added 
to  it.  Unless  gruel  be  very  thin,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  dilu- 
ent ; and  when  thick,  it  is  too  heating  an  aliment  for  patients  labor- 
ing under  febrile  symptoms. 

Tea,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  taken,  is  too  stimulant  and 
astringent  to  be  a good  diluent : and,  when  it  is  strong,  the  narcotic 
property  which  it  possesses  renders  it  improper  for  most  invalids, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  their  diseases.  As  it  is,  nevertheless, 
agreeable  to  most  palates,  and  very  refreshing,  it  may  be  taken  in 
moderate  quantity,  provided  it  be  not  strong,  without  any  hazard. 

Sage,  balm,  and  mint  teas , are  often  substituted  for  common  tea. 
Each  of  them  undoubted^  allays  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in 
some  cases ; but,  as  general  beverages  in  disease,  they  are  less  useful 
than  toast-water.  Raspberry  vinegar , lemonade,  tamarind  tea,  apple 
tea,  and  similar  compound  diluents,  should  never  be  administered 
without  the  consent  of  a physician.  If  a patient  be  taking  an  anti- 
monial,  they  will  excite  vomiting ; if  a mercurial,  griping ; and  they 
are  equally  incompatible  with  many  other  medicines,  and  with  many 
conditions  of  the  stomach  in  disease.  They  are  a description  of 
beverage  greatly  recommended  and  largely  distributed  by  the  Lady 
Bountifuls  in  the  country,  and  have  frequently  been  productive  of 
serious  mischief. 

Coffee  is  more  heating,  and  consequently  less  admissible  than  tea ; 
it  may,  however,  be  taken,  if  it  be  largely  combined  with  milk.  Cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  still  more  objectionable  than  either  tea  or  coffee  in 
the  sick-room.  Shells  are  good  and  nourishing. 

With  respect  to  the  Number  of  Meals,  and  the  periods  best 
adapted  for  taking  them,  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remark,  that, 
although  in  health  three  moderate  meals,  at  proper  intervals,  are 
customary,  and  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  the  frame,  yet,  under 
the  changed  condition  of  the  system  in  disease,  it  would  be  improper 
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to  take  any  regular  number  of  meals,  or  to  observe  any  stated  periods 
for  taking  them : lienee  no  general  rules  can  apply. 

As  a general  rule,  in  the  decline  of  diseases,  and  on  the  approach 
of  convalescence,  when  the  desire  for  taking  food  returns,  the  best 
time  for  the  principal  meal,  dinner , is  about  two  hours  after  noon. 
If  the  breakfast  be  taken  at  nine  o’clock,  and  the  evening  meal  at 
seven,  the  hour  of  two  is  the  middle  period  of  the  day ; so  that,  when 
dinner  is  taken  at  that  time,  the  intervals  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  between  dinner  and  supper,  are  not  only  equal,  but 
neither  is  too  short  to  limit  the  complete  digestion  of  the  previous 
meal,  nor  too  long  to  injure  the  powers  of  the  weakened  stomach 
by  protracted  fasting. 

All  acute  diseases  require  more  or  less  abstinence,  especially  when 
the  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  lower  the  system ; and  in  some 
chronic  affections,  abstinence  is  almost  essential.  If  this  be  true,  the 
necessity  of  the  strictest  observance  of  the  directions  of  the  physician 
on  this  subject  must  be  obvious.  It  is  one,  however,  which  is  not 
only  neglected,  but  is  often  combated  both  by  nurses  and  friends; 
and  indulgences,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  too  trivial  a nature  to 
cause  any  injury  to  the  sick,  have  often  been  followed  by  fatal  effects. 

But,  although  abstinence  be  requisite  during  the  existence  of  an 
acute  disease,  yet  it  is  injurious  when  it  is  too  rigidly  maintained 
after  convalescence  is  actually  established : it  often  induces  a new 
train  of  symptoms,  not  very  unlike  those  for  which  it  was  properly 
prescribed  and  the  removal  of  which  it  has  aided;  namely,  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  increased  impetus  of  the  heart,  headache,  and  even 
delirium. 


General  Diseases. 

Happily,  in  febrile  affections , the  appetite  of  the  invalid  is  not  ip 
a condition  to  desire  food ; and  no  stronger  demonstration  can  be 
required  of  the  impropriety  of  forcing  it  upon  him  under  such  circum- 
stances. Simple  fluids,  such  as  diluents,  are  all  that  he  desires,  all 
that  the  stomach  can  bear  ; and  such  alone  should  be  administered  in 
fever,  before  that  low  condition  of  the  system,  which  demands  the 
use  of  wine  or  other  stimulants,  supervenes.  In  these  cases,  when 
the  patient  desires  more  nourishment  than  is  usual,  animal  food 
ought  not  to  be  given,  unless  by  the  direct  recommendation  of  the 
physician.  Indeed,  in  general,  the  inclination  of  the  invalid  happily 
revolts  from  animal  food,  as  much  as  experience  condemns  its  ad- 
ministration. 

While  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  farinaceous  matters,  little 
nutritious,  such  as  barley-water,  gruel,  arrow-root  mucilage,  or  sago, 
acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  and  sweetened  to  the  taste  of  the  patient, 
are  most  suitable ; but  even  these  should  be  given  in  small  quantity, 
and  at  considerable  intervals.  The  beverage  generally  most  agree- 
able, and  also  most  salutary,  to  those  suffering  under  fever,  is  cold 
water 
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In  the  decline  of  fevers,  even,  as  I have  already  remarked,  although 
the  severity  respecting  diet  should  be  relaxed,  yet  much  danger  may 
result  from  mistaken  kindness  and  over-zeal,  in  urging  animal  and 
stimulant  food  at  too  early  a period  of  the  convalescence.  Indeed, 
the  necessity  of  caution  at  this  time  is  greater  than  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fever ; and  the  more  acute  the  disease  has  been,  the 
greater  must  be  the  caution  in  the  convalescence,  especially  if  the 
treatment  has  been  of  an  evacuant  and  lowering  description. 

The  first  change  of  diet,  in  the  decline  of  fevers,  should  be  to  an- 
other article  of  the  same  kind  of  food  which  was  allowed  in  the  dis- 
ease ; for  example,  from  simple  arrow-root  mucilage  to  arrow-root  and 
milk , or  to  some  other  of  the  farinaceous  compounds ; whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  asses’  milk  may  be  given  in  small  quantity  in  the  morn- 
ing. Rice,  one  of  the  farinaceae,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  astrin- 
gent, but  this  is  a mistake.  It  forms  an  excellent  diet  in  all  cases  of 
early  but  decided  convalescence.  It  should  be  well-boiled,  and  mixed 
either  with  broth  and  beef-tea,  or  gravy  which  has  been  cooled,  and 
the. fat  taken  from  it.  In  the  transition  to  animal  food,  beef -tea, 
chicken-broth,  and  mutton-broth,  and  other  liquid  animal  decoctions, 
should  be  first  resorted  to;  then  white  fish,  simply  cooked ; for,  al- 
though fish  is  more  digestible  than  animal  food,  yet  it  affords  much 
less  stimulant  nourishment ; it  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  early 
stage  of  convalescence.  When  convalescence  is  completed,  a more 
generous  diet  is  admissible. 

With  respect  to  beverage,  water,  toast-water  or  lemon-peel-water, 
is  sufficient,  until  the  medical  attendant  declares  that  a little  wine  is 
requisite. 

In  convalescence  from  fever,  it  is  an  error  to  permit  the  patient  to 
get  up  too  soon.  He  should  not  leave  his  bed  until  his  strength  be 
considerably  advanced.  No  danger  can  result  from  too  strict  an 
observance  of  this  rule ; whereas  much  risk  may  be  incurred  by  its 
neglect. 

If  the  head  has  been  much  affected,  every  mental  exertion  should 
be  refrained  from  during  the  convalescence ; and,  according  to  the 
degree  of  suffering  in  any  local  organ,  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
guard  that  part  of  the  frame  Against  a fresh  attack  of  disease. 

Eruptive  Fevers  require  more  precaution  in  convalescence  than 
general  fevers,  both  as  regards  diet  and  exposure  to  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  more  especially  essential  after  measles 
and  scarlet  fever. 

Measles  are  often  followed  by  a distressing  cough,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  inflammation ; or  by  a harassing  diarrhoea,  which 
wears  down  the  strength ; or  by  inflamed  eyes,  catarrh,  or  obstinate 
toothache.  In  infants,  canker  of  the  mouth  occasionally  makes  its 
attack,  and  proves  fatal.  All  these  affections,  after  measles,  might 
generally  be  prevented  by  taking  care  not  to  allow  too  soon  a return 
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to  the  use  of  animal  food,  or  too  early  an  exposure  to  cold  or  to  night- 
air.  Even  in  summer,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  for  some 
weeks  after  the  disease  has  disappeared. 

Scarlatina  is  frequently  followed  by  dropsical  symptoms  ; which, 
however,  might  generally  be  avoided  by  the  same  attention  to  diet 
and  regimen  as  after  measles. 

Small-Pox,  when  severe,  and  especially  when  confluent,  is  very  apt 
to  awaken  into  activity  the  dormant  seeds  of  scrofula,  if  any  heredi- 
tary taint  exists  in  the  constitution  ; hence  abscesses,  ulcers,  and 
swelled  glands  make  their  appearance.  These  demand  the  aid  of 
the  physician  or  the  surgeon.  But  if  the  convalescent  be  properly 
dieted,  and  recourse  be  had  to  a change  of  air  as  soon  as  his  strength 
will  permit,  these  evils  may  be  avoided. 

Erysipelas  not  unfrequently  attacks  convalescents  from  small-pox 
and  other  eruptive  fevers.  When  it  occurs,  independent  of  any  prior 
disease,  the  same  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  requisite  as  in  other 
eruptive  fevers. 

Convulsions,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of 
errors  in  diet,  in  individuals  with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  Advice  should  always  be  demanded  respecting  the 
diet  of  those  who  are  liable  to,  and  who  suffer  from,  convulsions  ; but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  they  occur  in  children  and  have 
been  subdued,  a system  of  starvation  is  necessary  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  As  far  as  regards  convalescence  in  such  cases,  it  will  be 
proper  to  bear  in  recollection  the  following  rules : 

1.  When  the  patient  is  of  a full  habit , has  a short  neck,  and  a ten- 
dency to  diseases  of  the  head,  the  diet  should  be  spare.  The  use  of 
animal  food,  indeed,  in  such  a habit,  should  be  wholly  prohibited  in 
childhood,  and  very  sparingly  employed  by  adults  ; whilst  vegetables, 
farinaceous  matters,  milk  and  weak  broths,  may  be  allowed. 

2.  When  the  habit  of  body  is  spare , and  when  languor  and  chilli- 
ness are  present,  the  diet,  although  free  from  stimulus,  yet  should  be 
nourishing,  and  consist  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food ; namely, 
poultry  and  fish,  with  a moderate  share  of  vegetable  matters. 

3.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  at  every  period  of  life,  fermented 
liquors  and  wine  should  be  either  wholly  avoided,  or  very  sparingly 
used,  in  almost  all  convulsive  diseases  connected  with  affections  of 
the  head. 

In  convalescence  from  some  varieties  of  convulsive  diseases,  the 
nature  of  the  diet  must  depend  on  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
judged  of  by  the  attendants  of  the  sick-room;  hence  it  should  be 
referred  solely  to  the  medical  attendant.  In  St.  Vitus's  Dance 
(chorea),  for  example,  although  a tonic  plan  of  treatment  may  have 
been  successfully  pursued,  yet  the  diet  may  be  required  to  be  mild, 
and  wholly  free  from  stimulus. 
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Attention  to  diet  in  Hysteria  is  most  important.  When  the  disease 
is  connected  with  indigestion,  the  meals  should  be  moderate : and 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  should  be  indulged  for  an  hour  after- 
wards, and  then  moderate  exercise  taken.  Fluid  food,  such  as  broths 
and  gruel,  are  improper ; yet  animal  food  should  be  eaten  only  once 
a day.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  very  sparingly  taken  ; and  the  sim- 
plest beverages,  even  water  and  toast-water,  should  be  taken  in  great 
moderation  after  a meal,  and  should  not  be  drunk  during  dinner. 

In  convalescence  from  hysteria,  change  of  scene  and  air  are  abso- 
lutely requisite.  The  mind  should  be  directed  to  solid  studies,  and 
everything  which  can  cherish  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system 
avoided. 

Dropsy.  — An  opinion  was  long  maintained  that  fluids  are  to  be 
withheld  from  dropsical  patients.  No  opinion  was  ever  founded  on 
more  erroneous  principles.  Dropsical  patients,  indeed,  should  be 
allowed  the  free  use  of  fluids.  With  respect  to  diet,  it  should,  gen- 
erally speaking,  be  light  and  unstimulating : but  much  depends  on 
the  causes  of  dropsy.  There  is,  however,  less  necessity  for  a rigid 
adherence  to  low  diet  in  this  than  in  other  inflammatory  affections. 

In  Palsy,  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  food,  solid  or  fluid,  must 
be  rigidly  observed ; and  the  restriction  should  not  be  discontinued 
in  convalescence.  At  the  same  time,  change  of  air  and  of  scene  is  al- 
ways of  decided  advantage.  In  every  instance,  an  easy  state  of  mind, 
and  freedom  from  every  source  of  irritation,  as  well  as  from  the  anxi- 
eties of  business,  are  indispensable. 

Gout  and  Rheumatism. — In  no  diseases  affecting  the  general 
habit  are  abstinence  and  repose  more  essential  during  the  attacks  than 
in  the  two  which  head  this  paragraph,  when  they  assume  an  acute 
form.  When  they  occur  in  weakened  or  in  broken-down  habits,  it  is 
too  often  supposed  that  the  opposite  plan  of  diet  is  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  stimulating  food  and  a liberal  supply  of  wine  should  be  in- 
dulged; but  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prove  injurious. 

When  the  paroxysm  subsides,  it  is  too  customary  to  permit  the  in- 
valid to  glide  into  his  usual  habits  with  respect  to  diet  and  regimen ; 
consequently  the  plethora  which  originated  the  disease  gradually  re- 
turns ; and  the  same  plan  being  continued,  paroxysm  follows  after 
paroxysm,  at  shortening  intervals,  until  scarcely  any  interval  occurs, 
and  life  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  self-indulgence. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  paroxysm  of  gout  has  subsided,  in  a 
young  or  middle-aged  man,  animal  food  should  be  sparingly  taken, 
and  fermented  liquors  altogether  avoided. 

Chlorosis,  or  Green  Sickness,  is  a state  of  the  habit  which  seems 
to  depend  on  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood  itself.  Its  treatment 
is  well  understood,  and  recourse  to  medical  advice  should  never  be 
neglected ; otherwise  it  may  terminate  either  in  mental  derangement 
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or  in  sudden  death.  In  convalescence  from  it,  the  diet  should  be 
mild  and  light,  but  nutritious;  the  exercise  should  be  much  within 
the  limits  of  fatigue,  and  consist  of  both  walking  and  horse  exercise, 
daily,  in  the  open  air ; the  body,  more  especially  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, should  be  warmly  clothed ; the  mind  ought  to  be  amused ; all 
sedentary  occupations  thrown  aside;  and  confidence  placed  in  the 
honor  of  the  physician,  who  should  be  made  the  repository  of  an}^ 
mental  anxiety,  especially  connected  with  the  tender  passion,  which 
may  be  preying  upon  the  vital  energy  of  the  body. 

Affections  of  the  Head. 

Whatever  maybe  the  cause  of  Apoplexy,  no  disease  requires  more 
prompt  and  energetic  treatment : the  alarming  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms is  always  sufficient  to  prevent  any  time  from  being  lost  by  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  sufferer  without  medical  assistance.  Should 
the  attack  not  prove  fatal  at  the  time,  and  should  it  not  be  followed 
by  palsy,  still  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  the  disease.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  strictest  ad- 
herence to  temperance,  both  as  to  meat  and  to  drink ; and  the  impor- 
tance of  daily  exercise,  when  the  attack  is  over,  and  indeed  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  Prolonged  study  and  intense  thinking  must  be 
given  up  ; the  violent  and  exciting  passions  should  be  subdued ; and 
even  the  pleasurable  moderated. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  require,  as 
observed  respecting  apoplexy,  the  most  energetic  treatment.  When 
convalescence  has  fortunately  been  established,  the  attention  of  the 
physician  is  still  requisite,  during  several  weeks,  until  complete  re- 
covery be  fully  confirmed ; for  the  brain,  after  suffering  from  inflam- 
mation, is  very  apt  to  relapse  into  the  same  state,  from  the  excite- 
ment of  too  full  a meal,  or  over-exercise,  or  even  slight  mental  exer- 
tions or  emotions.  On  this  account,  the  convalescent  must  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  and  completely  free  from  the  smallest  excitement, 
and  the  strictest  regimen  observed.  His  diet  should  not  only  be  mild 
and  unstimulating,  but  small  in  quantity. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  requires  the  same  caution  when  convales- 
cence is  secured  as  other  inflammatory  affections ; namely,  quiet, 
great  moderation  in  diet,  and  avoiding  exposure  either  to  much  light, 
heat  or  cold,  or  whatever  can  stimulate  the  still  highly  excitable 
organ. 

Affections  of  the  Chest. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  ( Pneumonia ).  — - In  convalescence 
from  this  disease,  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  patient 
sits  should  not  exceed  60°  F. ; and  it  should  be  free  from  currents  of 
air ; but  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  close.  The  necessity  for 
continuing  the  same  elevated  position  of  the  shoulders  when  in  bed, 
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which  is  demanded  during  the  existence  of  the  disease,  remains  evei . 
when  the  convalescence  is  advanced.  The  patient  should  be  pre- 
vented from  talking,  and  from  exerting  any  muscular  motion  that 
can  accelerate  the  circulation.  The  diet  should  be  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  will  support  the  strength  without  exciting  or  producing 
repletion.  As  the  convalescence  advances,  and  exercise  is  permitted 
by  the  medical  attendant,  it  should  be  regular,  but  not  hurried  nor 
violent ; and  evening  air  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

Pleurisy.  — Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  re- 
quires the  same  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  during  convalescence 
as  the  last-mentioned  disease,  except  that  a greater  strictness  with 
regard  to  abstemiousness  in  food  is  requisite ; the  least  deviation 
being  likely  to  bring  on  a renewal  of  the  inflammation.  When  the 
disease  assumes  a chronic  character,  and  when  the  object  is  to  remove 
fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  pressing  upon  the  lungs 
so  as  to  circumscribe  their  action,  the  same  degree  of  strictness  with 
respect  to  diet  is  not  necessary ; but,  as  in  this  condition  of  the  habit 
the  physician  must  continue  his  attendance,  the  regulation  of  the  diet 
devolves  upon  him. 

Angina.  — In  that  condition  of  the  habit  which  is  connected  with 
a predisposition  to  gout,  but  in  which,  instead  of  a regular  paroxysm, 
the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  organs  become  affected,  and  the  disease 
assumes  that  form  which  has  been  denominated  diaphragmatic  gout 
(Angina  pectoris ),  the  regulation  of  diet  is  of  vital  importance ; and 
it  should  be  of  as  low  a standard  as  the  constitutional  powers  will 
admit.  It  should  not  be  of  a description  either  to  nourish  much,  or 
to  augment  or  to  cause  fullness  of  habit ; mild  animal  food,  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  may  be  allowed ; but  the  staple  should  be  of  a farina- 
ceous kind:  every  stimulant,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  should  be 
avoided ; and  wine  and  malt  liquors  regarded  as  poisons.  The  in- 
valid himself  should  be  made  aware  that  whatever  tends  to  excite 
or  to  hurry  the  circulation  is  calculated  to  bring  on  a paroxysm ; 
nor  is  it  sufficient  that  he  avoids  all  stimulating  viands  and  bever- 
ages ; he  should  also  be  instructed  that  the  same  deleterious  effects 
are  likely  to  follow  a full  meal,  even  of  the  most  proper  and  mildest 
food. 

The  same  attention  to  diet,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality, 
is  essential  in  palpitations  depending  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
heart. 

Asthma.  — In  no  affection  of  the  chest  is  attention  to  diet  so  im- 
portant as  in  asthma.  Sir  John  Floyer,  who  himself  suffered  from 
the  disease,  recommends  almost  a degree  of  abstinence ; which  is 
correct  in  reference  to  quantity ; but  the  diet,  although  of  a light, 
yet  should  be  of  a solid,  kind.  This  is  especially  necessary  when 
dyspepsia  is  present  to  aggravate  and  excite  the  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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In  Whooping-cough,  the  diet,  whether  the  patient  be  an  adult  or  a 
child,  should  be  of  the  mildest  description ; and  perhaps  no  nutri- 
ment is  so  well  adapted  to  support  the  tone  of  the  body,  without 
exciting  it,  as  milk.  In  infancy,  nothing  but  the  breast  should  be 
given  ; the  system  of  the  nurse,  at  the  same  time,  being  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  by  mild  diet,  and  her  mind  in  a tranquil  state.  If  con- 
vulsions occur,  these  sometimes  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  milk  : 
in  which  case  the  nurse  should  be  changed.  It  is  still  customary 
with  non-professional  persons  to  consider  change  of  air  essential  in 
whooping-cough ; but  it  is  only  after  the  malady  has  run  its  course, 
and  convalescence  is  progressing,  when  the  cough  remains  as  a 
habit,  that  change  of  air  is  really  beneficial.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
combat  the  absurd  opinion,  that  a change  even  to  a worse  air  is 
salutary. 

Affections  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

Although  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  rarely  occurs,  yet 
there  is  a chronic  form  of  that  disease,  in  which,  during  its  actual 
existence,  and  also  in  convalescence  from  it,  much  of  the  safety  of  the 
invalid  depends  upon  domestic  management.  Every  source  of  excite- 
ment should  be  avoided ; the  sick-room  should  be  airy,  and  its  tem- 
perature that  of  summer.  The  food  should  be  of  the  blandest  kind, 
given  cold,  or  iced,  and  in  small  quantity : even  when  the 
convalescence  is  established  the  diet  should  consist  of  farinaceous 
matters,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  beef-tea,  or  weak  broths ; 
and  this  severe  diet  should  be  persisted  in  for  a considerable  time 
after  recovery. 

Enteritis.  — When  inflammatory  action  extends  to,  or  exclusively 
exists  in,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels,  constituting  this  disease, 
the  diet,  during  the  early  stage  of  it,  should  be  confined  to  cold 
water,  or  iced  almond-emulsion ; after  which,  milk  and  barley-water, 
or  weak  chicken  or  veal-tea,  may  be  given  in  small  quantities;  namely, 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 
Nothing  stronger  should  be  ventured  upon,  unless  expressly  ordered 
by  the  medical  attendant. 

Atonic  dyspepsia,  or  simple  indigestion.  — During  the  attack,  ab- 
stinence, to  a certain  degree,  is  necessary ; but,  if  this  is  not  essen- 
tial, the  diet  should  be  somewhat  stimulant,  but  simple ; namely,  a 
small  cup  of  moderately  strong  coffee,  with  little  sugar  or  milk ; or 
beef-tea,  with  a small  quantity  of  dry  toast ; and,  as  the  stomach 
begins  to  regain  its  tone,  a little  animal  food  of  easy  digestion,  such 
as  mutton  or  poultry. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  of  indigestion,  attention  to 
diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  As  a general  rule,  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  a spare  animal  diet,  with  a moderate  share  of  well- 
boiled  vegetables,  and  a considerable  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  fluids. 
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Dysentery,  which  implies  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the 
same  membrane  as  in  enteritis,  but  confined  to  the  larger  and  lower 
bowels,  requires  the  diet  to  consist  of  the  mildest  farinaceous  matters, 
strictly  avoiding  all  solid  animal  food.  It  should  be  given  in  small 
quantity  at  a time,  and  the  whole  allowance  for  the  day  should  be 
moderate.  The  farinaceous  food  should  not  be  either  solid,  nor  yet 
altogether  fluid;  the  former  may  prove  injurious  as  a mechanical 
irritant;  the  latter  is  liable  to  excite  griping,  from  the  extrication  of 
much  flatus. 

Diarrhoea.  — Much  of  the  domestic,  as  well  as  the  medical  man- 
agement of  diarrhoea  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  its 
causes ; but  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of 
the  diet.  It  should  be  both  small  in  quantity,  and  mild  in  quality. 
In  the  early  stage,  and  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  barley-water, 
arrow-root  made  with  water,  rice  or  grit-gruel,  and  light  broths,  are 
proper.  In  chronic  diarrhoea,  rice,  properly  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
a small  quantity  of  beef-tea,  forms  an  excellent  diet,  as  it  nourishes 
moderately,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  feculent  matter  behind  it. 

In  Cholera,  convalescence  is  often  tedious  ; and  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  cause  relapse  as  even  slight  irregularities  of  diet.  For  weeks  after 
the  feverish  symptoms  have  disappeared,  the  diet  should  consist  of  a 
very  moderate  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  only.  The  feet  should 
be  kept  especially  warm  and  the  whole  body  clothed  in  flannel,  to 
prevent  that  irregular  distribution  of  blood  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terizes the  disease. 

After  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  ( peritonitis ) has  been  subdued,  the  invalid  should  still  observe 
the  strictest  diet  and  regimen.  He  should  return  very  gradually  to 
the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine.  The  bowels  should  be  moderately 
and  daily  opened,  the  feet  kept  warm,  and  the  skin  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  wearing  flannel  next  to  it,  for  a very  considera- 
ble time  after  every  trace  of  the  disease  has  disappeared. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver.  — In  all  cases  of  recovery  from  these  dis- 
eases, whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  the  deleterious  influence  of  alternations  of 
temperature,  and  also  of  damp,  by  clothing  in  flannel  next  the  skin. 
Errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided  ; and  fermented  liquors  and  stimu- 
lating beverages  of  every  kind  refrained  from.  When  pains  of  the 
side  continue,  after  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  dis- 
appeared, the  introduction  of  a seton,  if  prescribed,  should  not  be 
objected  to ; as  the  greatest  benefit  has  often  followed  that  mode  of 
counter  irritation. 
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It  was  said  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  lectures  before 
his  class,  that  a physician  ought  to  spend  six  months  in  a kitchen  be- 
fore beginning  practice.  A knowledge  of  dietetic  preparations  fitted 
for  the  sick,  and  for  those  recovering  from  disease,  however  ap- 
parently unimportant,  adds  much  to  a physician’s  power  over  his  pa- 
tient, and  to  his  popularity  and  usefulness. 

In  giving  nourishment  to  the  sick,  who  are  suffering  from  low  dis- 
eases, it  is  an  important  rule  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  to  give 
but  little  at  a time , and  to  repeat  that  often.  In  cases  of  great  prostra- 
tion  from  disease,  life  may  at  times  be  endangered  by  a delay  in  giv- 
ing nourishment  of  even  a few  minutes  beyond  the  proper  time. 


Barley-Water. 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces ; boiling  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  to 
one-half,  and  strain.  A little  lemon-juice  and  sugar  may  be  added, 
if  desirable.  To  be  taken  freely  in  inflammatory  diseases. 


Rice-Water. 

Rice,  two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  Boil  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  add  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Rice,  when  boiled  for  a considerable  time,  becomes  a kind  of  jelly, 
and,  mixed  with  milk,  is  a very  excellent  diet  for  children.  It  has  in 
some  measure  a constipating  property,  which  may  be  increased  by 
boiling  the  milk 


Decoction  of  Bran. 

New  wheat  bran,  one  pint ; water,  three  quarts.  Boil  down  one- 
third,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  sugar,  honey,  or  molasses,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  A bran  tea  may  be  made  by  using 
boiling  water,  and  suffering  the  mixture  to  stand  in  a covered  vessel 
for  three  or  four  hours. 
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Sage  Tea. 

Dried  leaves  of  sage,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  one  quart. 
Infuse  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.  Add  sugar  and  lemon-juice  as 
required  by  the  patient.  Balm  and  other  teas  are  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  above  infusions  form  agreeable  and  useful  drinks  in  fevers,  and 
their  diaphoretic  powers  may  be  increased  by  adding  a little  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre. 

Barley  Coffee. 

Roast  one  pint  of  common  barley  in  the  same  way  in  which  coffee 
is  roasted.  Add  two  large  spoonfuls  of  this  to  a quart  of  boiling 
water;  boil  five  minutes.  Add  a little  sugar. 

Lemon-Water. 

Put  two  slices  of  lemon,  thinly  pared,  into  a teapot,  a little  bit  of 
the  peel  and  a bit  of  sugar.  Pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
cover  it  close  two  hours. 

A Refreshing  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Put  a little  sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a little  sorrel  into  a stone 
jug,  having  first  washed  and  dried  them.  Peel  thin  a small  lemon, 
slice  it,  and  put  in  with  a small  piece  of  the  peel ; then  pour  in  three 
pints  of  boiling  water.  Sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 

Another. 

Boil  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tamarinds,  three  ounces  of  cranberries, 
and  two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  the 
water  is  reduced  to  two  pints.  Strain,  and  add  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
which  must  be  removed  in  an  hour,  as  it  gives  a bitter  taste  if  left 
too  long. 

A Very  Pleasant  Drink. 

Put  a teacupful  of  cranberries  into  a cup  of  water,  and  mash  them. 
In  the  meantime,  boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  one  large  spoonful  of 
corn  or  oatmeal  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; then  add  the  cranberries, 
as  much  fine  sugar  as  shall  leave  a smart  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  sherry.  Boil  the  whole  gently  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  strain. 


Crust  Coffee. 

. Toast  slowly  one  or  two  slices  of  brown  or  white  bread,  pour  boil- 
ing watei  ovei  it,  and  drink  hot  or  cold,  according  to  preference. 
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Infusion  of  Malt. 

To  one  pint  of  ground  malt  add  three  pints  of  scalding  water,  that 
is,  water  not  quite  brought  to  the  boiling  point;  infuse  two  hours, 
and  strain.  Add  sugar  or  lemon  juice  as  desired.  An  excellent 
preparation  in  inflammatory  fevers. 


Lemonade. 

Fresh  lemon-juice,  four  ounces  ; thin  peel  of  lemon,  half  an  ounce ; 
white  sugar,  four  ounces  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  stand 
until  cold,  and  strain.  When  used  in  fevers,  a little  nitrate  of  potash 
or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  may  be  added.  It  may  be  further  diluted  to 
the  taste  of  the  patient. 

Water  Gruel. 

Oat  or  corn  meal,  two  tablespoonfuls;  water,  one  quart.  Boil  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain,  adding  salt,  and  sugar  if  desired  by 
the  patient. 

Milk  for  Infants. 

Cows’  milk,  one  part ; water,  two  parts  ; sweeten  slightly  with  loaf 
sugar. 

It  is  necessary,  when  children  are  to  be  raised  by  hand,  to  di- 
lute the  milk.  The  above  proportions  may  be  altered  as  the  child 
advances  in  age. 

Rice  Gruel. 

Ground  rice,  one  heaping  tablespoonful ; ground  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoonful;  water,  one  quart.  Boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  near  the  conclusion.  Strain  and  sweeten.  Wine 
may  be  added  in  some  cases. 


Panada. 

White  bread,  one  ounce;  ground  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  well  mixed,  and  add  a little  sugar 
and  nutmeg.  Wine  or  butter  may  also  be  added,  if  desirable. 

Compound  Salep  Powders. 

SALEP,  tragacanth,  and  sago,  each  four  ounces ; cochineal,  half  a 
dram ; prepared  oyster  shells,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and  divide  into  pow- 
ders of  one  dram  each.  Stir  one  of  these  powders  into  a pint  of  milk, 
and  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  To  be  drunk  freely  in  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery. 
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Another. 

Gum  arabic,  tragacanth,  maranta,  sago,  tapioca,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  in  a pint  of  milk,  flavored  with  nut- 
meg or  cinnamon.  To  be  used  as  a diet  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  etc. 


Sago  Gruel. 

Sago,  two  tablespoonfuls ; water,  one  pint.  Boil  gently  until  it 
thickens,  frequently  stirring.  Wine,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  may  be 
added,  according  to  circumstances. 


Arrow-Root  Gruel. 

Arrow-root,  one  tablespoonful ; sweet  milk,  half  a pint ; boiling 
water,  half  a pint.  To  be  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  Excellent 
aliment  for  children  when  the  bowels  are  irritable. 


Tapioca  Jelly. 

Tapioca,  two  tablespoonfuls ; water,  one  pint.  Boil  gently  for 
an  hour,  or  until  it  assumes  a jelly-like  appearance.  Add  sugar, 
wine,  and  nutmeg,  with  lemon-juice  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  patient, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Jelly  of  Irish  Moss. 

Irish  moss,  half  an  ounce  ; fresh  milk,  a pint  and  a half.  Boil 
down  to  a pint.  Remove  any  sediment  by  straining,  and  add  the 
proper  quantity  of  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  or  peach-water,  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  flavor. 


Isinglass  Jelly. 

Isinglass,  one  roll.  Boil  in  one  pint  of  water  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Strain,  and  add  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Put  it  again  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  just  boil  up.  Sweeten  with  loaf-sugar,  and  grate  nutmeg 
upon  it.  When  properly  made,  it  resembles  custard. 

This  forms  an  excellent  diet  for  persons  recovering  from  sickness, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  bowel-complaints  of  children. 


Apple  Water. 

Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water 
on  them.  Or,  pour  the  same  amount  of  water  on  roasted  apples.  In 
two  or  three  hours,  strain  and  sweeten  slightly. 
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Milk=Porridge. 

vVheat  flour,  cornmeal,  or  oatmeal,  two  tablespoonfuls;  milk, 
one  pint;  water,  one  pint.  Mix  the  flour  or  meal  with  cold  water, 
to  form  a thin  paste;  put  the  milk  and  water  over  the  fire,  and  when 
they  come  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  paste,  carefully  stirring. 

French  Milk=Porridge. 

Stir,  some  oatmeal  and  water  together ; let  the  mixture  stand  to 
clear,  and  pour  off  the  water.  Then  put  more  water  to  the  meal, 
stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day.  Strain  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  boil  the  water,  adding  milk  while  so  doing.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  must  be  small.  With  toast,  this  is  a good  preparation 
for  weak  persons. 

Ground=Rice  Milk. 

Boil  one  spoonful  of  good  rice,  rubbed  down  smooth,  with  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk,  a little  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg. 
Sweeten  when  nearly  done. 

Boiled  Flour. 

Tie  up  as  tight  as  possible,  in  a linen  cloth,  one  pound  of  flour ; 
and,  after  frequently  dipping  it  in  cold  water,  dredge  the  outside 
with  flour  till  a crust  is  formed  round  it,  which  will  prevent  the 
water  from  soaking  into  it  while  boiling.  Place  it  in  water  and  boil 
it  until  it  becomes  a hard,  dry  mass. 

Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated,  and  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  arrow-root  gruel,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Take  one  turnip,  one  potato,  and  one  onion,  let  them  be  sliced 
and  boiled  in  one  quart  of  water  for  an  hour.  Add  as  much  salt  as 
is  agreeable,  and  pour  the  whole  upon  a piece  of  dry  toast. 

This  forms  an  agreeable  substitute  for  animal  food,  and  may  be 
given  when  the  latter  is  inadmissible. 


Beef=Tea. 

Leak  beef,  cut  into  shreds,  one  pound ; water,  one  quart.  Boil 
for  twenty  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  it  grows 
cold,  strain. 

Essence  of  Beef. 

Leak  beef  sliced.  Put  a sufficient  quantity  into  a porter-bottle  to 
fill  up  its  body,  cork  it  loosely , and  place  it  in  a pot  of  cold  water, 
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attaching  the  neck,  by  means  of  a string,  to  the  handle  of  the  vessel. 
Boil  this  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours ; then  pour  off  the 
liquor  and  skim  it. 

To  this  preparation  may  be  added  spices,  salt,  wine,  brandy,  etc., 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  patient,  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

Calf’s=feet  Jelly. 

Take  two  calf’s  feet,  and  add  to  them  one  gallon  of  water.  Boil 
down  to  one  quart.  Strain,  and  when  cold,  skim  off  the  fat.  Add 
to  this  the  white  of  six  or  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  a pint  of  wine,  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  let  them  be 
well  mixed.  Boil  the  whole  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  constantly, 
and  then  pass  it  through  a flannel  strainer. 

This  forms  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet  for  the  sick,  and  for 
those  recovering  from  disease.  The  wine  may  be  omitted  or  added 
according  to  choice. 

Chicken  Water. 

Take  half  a chicken,  divested  of  all  fat,  and  break  the  bones  ; add 
to  this  half  a gallon  of  water,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Season 
with  salt. 

Suet  Ptisan. 

Sheep’s  suet,  two  ounces ; milk,  one  pint ; starch,  half  an  ounce.' 
Boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  used  as  a common  drink 
in  dysentery. 

Rennet  Whey. 

New  milk,  one  quart;  rennet,  a large  spoonful.  Heat  the  milk, 
and  then  add  the  rennet.  Boil  until  the  curd  separates,  which  is  to 
be  taken  off.  To  many  persons,  this  forms  an  agreeable  nutriment. 

Vinegar  Whey. 

Milk,  one  pint ; vinegar,  one  tablespoonful.  Boil  for  a few 
minutes,  and  separate  the  curd. 

Tartar  Whey. 

Milk,  one  quart;  cream  of  tartar,  one  dessert  spoonful.  Boil, 
and  separate  the  curd. 


Mustard  Whey. 

Bruised  mustard-seed,  one  tablespoonful ; milk,  one  pint.  Boi 
together  for  a few  minutes,  and  separate  the  curd. 

This  has  been  found  a useful  drink  in  dropsy.  A teacupful  may 
be  taken  at  a time. 
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Alum  Whey. 

Alum,  one  teaspoonful ; milk,  one  pint.  Boil  together,  and  strain, 
to  separate  the  curd. 

Orange  Whey. 

Milk,  one  pint ; the  juice  of  an  orange  with  a portion  of  the  peel. 
Boil  the  milk ; then  put  the  orange  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  coagu- 
lation takes  place.  Strain. 

Sweet  Whey. 

Skimmed  milk,  two  quarts  ; a piece  of  prepared  calf’s  rennet. 
Mix  and  put  in  a warm  place  till  coagulation  takes  place ; then 
strain. 

Whey  with  Tamarinds. 

Milk,  boiling,  one  pint ; tamarinds,  two  ounces.  Boil  them  to- 
gether till  coagulation  takes  place. 

Wine  Whey. 

Milk,  two  thirds  of  a pint ; water,  one  third  of  a pint ; Madeira, 
or  other  wine,  one  gill  ; sugar,  one  dessert  spoonful.  Place  the 
milk  and  water  together  in  a deep  pan  on  the  fire,  and  at  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  pour  in  the  wine  and  the  sugar,  stirring  assidu- 
ously whilst  it  boils,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  Lastly,  strain 
through  a sieve.  This  is  excellent  in  all  forms  of  fever,  given  in 
small  quantities.  It  may  be  drunk  either  cold  or  tepid,  a wine- 
glassful  at  a time. 

Milk  and  Soda  Water. 

Heat  nearly  to  boiling  a teacupful  of  milk  ; dissolve  in  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  refined  sugar ; put  this  into  a large  tumbler  and  fill  with 
soda  water.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  taking  milk  when  the 
stomach  is  charged  with  acid,  and  is  oppressed  by  milk  alone. 

Sippets. 

Ok  an  extremely  hot  plate,  put  two  or  three  slices  of  bread,  and 
pour  over  them  some  of  the  juices  of  boiled  beef,  mutton,  or  veal. 
If  there  be  no  butter  in  the  dish,  sprinkle  over  them  a little  salt. 

Restorative. 

Take  two  calf’s  feet,  one  quart  of  water,  and  one  quart  of  new 
milk  ; place  all  in  a close-covered  jar,  and  bake  three  hours  and  a 
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half.  When  cold,  remove  the  fat.  Any  desired  flavor  may  be  given, 
by  adding  lemon-peel,  cinnamon  or  mace,  while  baking.  Add  sugar 
afterwards. 


Coffee-nilk. 

Boil  a dessertspoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  nearly  a pint  of  milk, 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  into  it  a shaving  of  isinglass,  and 
clear  it.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  set  it  beside  the  fire  to 
clarify.  Sweeten  with  loaf-sugar. 

Nutritive  Fluid. 

Take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lump  magnesia,  one  teaspoonful  of  sal- 
eratus,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Put  the  milk  and  water,  united, 
over  the  fire,  and  rub  up  the  flour  with  a little  cold  water  to  make  a 
thin  paste.  Just  when  the  milk  and  water  begin  to  boil,  stir  in  the 
paste.  This  will  make  a thin  porridge,  which  should  boil  about  five 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  remove  from  the  fire  and  pour 
into  a pitcher.  Now  add  the  magnesia,  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
the  saleratus  and  salt.  Sweeten  to  suit  the  taste. 

This  may  be  drunk  freely,  several  times  a day,  so  as  to  produce 
two  evacuations  of  the  bowels  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  those  cases  of 
dyspepsia  attended  by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  many  debilitated 
conditions  of  the  system  in  which  there  is  a tendency  to  loss  of  flesh. 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  fluids  used  by  those  who  pursue  what  is 
called  the  “ Nutritive  System  ” of  treating  disease,  and  is  really  a 
valuable  preparation,  having  the  effect  often  to  increase  the  flesh,  even 
while  it  acts  as  a cathartic. 


Franklin  Mills  Bread, 

OR  GERM-WHEAT  BREAD. 

One  quart  milk  or  water;  one  quart  white  flour;  one-half  yeast- 
cake  ; one-half  cup  sugar ; one-half  teaspoon  salt ; one  quart  Frank- 
lin flour. 

Put  the  white  flour  in  the  mixing-bowl,  then  add  the  milk  and 
yeast  gradually,  until  smooth.  Cover;  let  it  rise  in  the  bowl  all 
night.  In  the  morning,  if  light,  add  sugar,  salt  and  Franklin  flour, 
a little  at  a time ; then  let  it  rise  again  until  light.  Fill  the  pans 
two-thirds  full,  and  rise.  Bake  one  hour. 


Indian-Meal  Gruel. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornmeal  to  one  quart  of  boiling  water; 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cook  about  thirty-five  minutes.  If  too 
thick,  thin  with  milk  or  cream. 
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Oatmeal  Gruel. 

Take  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal, 
one-quarter  teaspoon  salt ; cook  two  hours,  strain  and  add  milk  o: 
cream. 

Flour  Gruel. 

Take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  flour,  one  cup  of  boiling  water, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Make  a smooth  paste  of  the  flour  and 
salt  before  adding  to  boiling  water.  Strain  and  thin  with  milk  or 
cream. 

Mutton  Broth. 

Boil  one  pound  of  juicy  mutton  in  two  cups  of  cold  water.  Cook 
slowly  for  half  an  hour ; strain,  and  after  it  is  cold,  remove  the  fat, 
and  serve  with  boiled  rice.  The  rice  should  be  boiled  separately  and 
?dded  to  the  broth  when  it  is  warming. 


Beef  Tea. 

Take  one  pound  of  round  steak,  remove  the  far,  and  cut  fine,  and 
place  the  meat  in  a self-sealing  jar  without  water  ; cover  closely,  heat 
gradually  in  a kettle  of  water,  one  hour,  or  until  there  is  no  color  in 
the  meat.  Press  with  a spoon  all  the  juices  from  the  meat.  Serve 
with  salt. 

Broiled  Beef  Essence. 

Place  one  pound  of  round  of  steak  in  the  broiler  and  broil  until 
the  juice  begins  to  flow.  Cut  into  fine  pieces  and  squeeze  the  juice, 
using  a lemon  squeezer.  Salt  to  taste. 

Flaxseed  Lemonade 

Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  whole  flaxseed,  and  pour  over  it  one 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Steep  one  hour  and  a half ; add  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Excellent  for  colds. 

Clam  Broth. 

Wash  the  clams ; put  in  kettle  with  enough  water  to  cover;  boil 
until  shells  open,  and  serve  hot. 

Egg-Nog. 

Take  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and 
beat  together ; add  one-half  cup  of  milk ; beat  the  white  separately, 
and  mix  in  lightly ; add  brandy  or  wine  A little  nutmeg  is  used  to 
flavor. 


TO  PREPARE  and  CONCOCT 
WINES,  TONICS  and  BEVERAGES 
for  the  CONVALESCENT 


Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best  ingredients  in 
preparing  these  receipts  and  over-indulgence 
must  be  avoided. 


To  Prepare  and  Concoct  Wines,  Tonics  and 
Beverages  for  the  Convalescent. 


Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best  ingredients  in 
preparing  these  receipts,  and  overindulgence  must  be  avoided. 


Syrups. 

Orange  Syrup. — Grate  off  the  outside  yellow  peel  of  fresh  and 
ripe  oranges;  cut  them  and  express  the  juice;  to  each  quart,  add  1 
pt.  water  and  6 lbs.  sugar,  previously  well  mixed  with  the  grated 
peel.  Dissolve  by  gentle  heat,  then  strain. 

Pine-apple  Syrup  — Pare  and  mash  the  fruit  in  a marble  or  porce- 
lain mortar,  with  a small  quantity  of  sugar;  express  the  juice  and  for 
each  quart,  take  H pts.  of  water  and  6 lbs.  fine  sugar;  boil  the  sugar 
and  water;  then  add  the  juice;  remove  from  the  fire,  skim  and  strain. 
Or  make  it  with  the  essence  directed  for  strawberry. 

Pear  Syrup. — Make  as  directed  for  pineapple  syrup;  or  use  the 
essence  of  pear,  by  adding  to  each  gallon  of  simple  syrup,  2 teaspoon- 
fuls of  essence  of  pear,  and  | oz.  tartaric  ac'd. 

Banana  Syrup. — Make  as  directed  for  pineapple  syrup,  or  with 
the  appropriate  essence  and  acid  as  above. 

Apple  Syrup. — Make  as  directed  for  pineapple  sjTup,  or  with  the 
appropriate  fruit  and  essences  as  above. 

Cream  Syrup. — Fresh  cream,  1 pt.;  fresh  n ilk,  1 pt.;  fine  pow- 
dered sugar,  3 lbs.;  beat  the  sugar  with  the  milk,  and  the  whites  of 
2 eggs;  then  mix  with  the  cream.  Flavor  with  lemon,  vanilla,  or 
strawberry.  Keep  in  a cool  place,  well  bottled. 

Sarsaparilla  Syrup. — To  simple  syrup  add  10  drops  oil  of  anise; 
20  drops  oil  of  wintergreen;  20  drops  oil  of  sassafras,  and  6 oz,  of 
caramel  or  coloring  to  the  gallon.  Before  the  oils  are  added  to  the 
syrup,  they  should  be  cut  by  grinding  them  in  a mortar  with  as  much 
sugar  as  they  will  moisten,  or  mix  with  a small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Vanilla  Syrup. — To  simple  syrup  add  | oz.  of  ext.  of  vanilla  to 
the  gallon.  964 
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Ginger  Syrup. — Bruised  Jamaica  ginger,  2 oz. , boiling  water,  1 pt. ; 
macerate  for  four  hours;  add  fine  white  sugar,  2 lbs.;  and  strain 
through  a fine  flannel  bag. 

Strawberry  Syrup. — inclose  fresh  strawberries  in  a coarse  bag, 
press  out  the  juice,  and  to  each  quart  add  1 pt.  water  and  6 lbs. 
white  sugar;  dissolve  by  raising  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  strain; 
bottle  and  cork  hot,  and  keep  in  a cool  place. 

Blackberry  Syrup. — Is  made  as  directed  for  strawberry,  adding 
to  each  quart  1 oz.  best  French  brandy. 

Wild  Cherry  Syrup. — Steep  4 oz.  wild  cherry  bark,  well  bruised 
in  1 pt.  of  cold  water,  for  thirty -six  hours;  press  out  the  infusion; 
iet  it  stand  till  clear,  decant,  and  add  1£  lbs.  fine  white  sugar,  mix 
and  strain. 


Punches. 

Punch.— To  make  punch  in  perfection,  the  essence  of  the  lemon 
must  be  extracted  by  rubbing  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  rind,  which 
breaks  the  delicate  little  vessels  that  contain  the  essence,  and  at  the 
same  time  absorbs  it.  In  making  the  hot  toddy  or  hot  punch,  you 
must  put  in  the  spirits  before  the  water;  in  cold  punch,  grog,  etc., 
the  other  way.  The  precise  portions  of  spirits  and  water,  or  of 
ascidity  and  sweetness,  are  hard  to  define  in  every  case.  In  these, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  it  will  often  be  preferable  to  consult  the 
taste. 

Brandy  Punch.— One  tablespoonful  of  raspberry  syrup,  2 ditto  of 
white  sugar,  1 wine  glass  water,  H ditto  of  brandy,  £ small  sized 
lemon,  2 slices  of  orange,  1 piece  of  pineapple.  Fill  the  tumbler  with 
shaved  ice,  shake  well,  and  dress  the  top  with  berries  in  season;  sip 
through  a straw. 

Hot  Brandy  and  Rum  Punch.— One  qt.  of  Jamaica  rum,  1 ditto 
Cognac  bi  and} , 1 lb.  loaf  sugar,  4 lemons,  3 qts.  boiling  water, 

1 teaspoonful  of  nutmeg.  Rub  the  sugar  over  the  lemons  until  it  has 
absor bed  all  the  yellow  part  of  the  skins,  then  put  the  sugar  into  a 
punch  bowl;  add  the  ingredients  well  together,  add  the  rum 

brandy,  and  nutmeg;  mix  thoroughly  and  the  punch  will  be  readv 
to  serve. 

Whiskey  Punch.— One  wine  glass  Irish  or  Scotch  whiskey,  2 ditto 
boiling  water,  sugar  to  taste.  Dissolve  the  sugar  well  with  1 wine 
glass  of  water,  then  pour  in  the  whiskey,  and  add  the  balance  of  the 
water.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  put  in  a small  piece  of  lemon  rind  or 
a thin  slice  of  lemon. 

Gin  Pinch.  One  tablespoonful  of  raspberry  sjTup,  2 ditto  of 
white  sugar,  1 wine  glass  of  water,  1J  ditto  of  gin,  * a small-sized 
lemon  2 slices  of  orange,  1 piece  of  pineapple.  Fill  the  tumbler  with 
shaved  ice,  shake  well,  and  sip  through  a glass  tube  or  straw. 

Champagne  Punch.  One  qt.  bottle  of  wine,  £ lb.  sugar,  1 orange 
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sliced.  The  juice  of  a lemon,  3 slices  of  pineapple,  1 wineglass  of 
raspberry  or  strawberry  syrup.  Ornament  with  fruits  in  season,  and 
serve  in  champagne  goblets. 

Raspberry  Punch. — One  and  a half  gills  of  raspberry  juice,  or 
vinegar,  | lb,  lump  sugar,  3^  pints  boiling  water.  Infuse  \ an  hour, 
strain,  add  h pt.  of  porter,  £ to  1 pint  each  of  rum  and  brandy  (or 
either  lj  to  2 pints),  and  add  more  warm  water  or  sugar,  if  desired 
weaker  or  sweeter. 

Roman  Punch. — One  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  1 ditto  of  raspberry 
syrup,  1 teaspoonful  of  Curacoa,  1 wine  glass  of  Jamaica  rum,  \ ditto 
of  brandy,  juice  of  l a lemon.  Fill  with  shaved  ice,  shake  well,  dash 
with  port  wine,  and  sip  through  a straw. 

Milk  Punch.— One  tablespoonful  of  fine  white  sugar,  2 ditto  of 
water,  1 wine  glass  of  Cognac  brandy,  \ ditto  Santa  Cruz  rum,  1-3 
tumblerful  of  shaved  ice,  fill  with  milk.  Shake  the  ingredients  well 
together,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  on  top.  To  make  it  hot,  use  hot 
milk  and  no  ice. 

Sherry  Punch. — Two  wine  glasses  of  sherry,  1 tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  2 or  3 slices  of  orange,  3 ditto  of  lemon.  Fill  tumbler  with 
shaved  ice,  shake  well,  and  sip  through  a straw. 

Claret  Punch. — One  and  a half  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  1 slice 
lemon,  2 or  3 ditto  of  orange.  Fill  the  tumbler  with  shaved  ice,  pour 
in  your  claret,  shake  well,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Port  Wine  Punch. — Is  made  the  same  as  claret  punch,  using  port 
wine  instead  of  claret. 

Orgeat  Punch. — One  and  a half  tablespoonfuls  of  Orgeat  syrup, 
H wine  glasses  of  brandy,  juice  of  § a lemon,  and  fill  the  tumbler  with 
shaved  ice.  Shake  well,  and  dash  port  wine  on  the  top. 


Liquors. 

French  Brandy.— Pure  spirits,  1 gal.;  best  French  brandy,  or  any 
kind  you  wish  to  imitate,  1 qt.;  loaf  sugar,  2 oz.;  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  \ oz. . a few  drops  of  tincture  of  catechu,  or  oak  bark  to  roughen 
the  taste  if  desired,  and  color  to  suit. 

Cognac  Brandy.— To  every  10  gals,  of  pure  spirits  add  2 qts. 
New  England  rum,  or  1 qt.  Jamaica  rum,  and  from  30  to  40  drops  of 
oil  cognac  cut  in  half  a pint  of  alcohol,  and  color  with  burnt  sugar  to 
suit. 

Cherry  Brandy.— To  every  10  gals,  of  brandy  made  by  the  receipt 
for  French  brandy,  add  3 qts.  of  wild  black  cherries,  stones  and  all 
bruised;  crushed  sugar,  2 lbs.;  let  it  stand  for  one  week,  then  draw 
or  rack  it  off  as  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Do  not  use  the  bitter  almond 
oil  in  any  case,  as  it  is  the  rankest  poison. 

Blackberry  Brandy.— Take  10  gals,  of  No.  2 brandy,  and  use 
5 qts.  nice  rich  blackberries  mashed;  macerate  the  berries  in  the 
liquor  for  ten  days.  Then  strain  off;  add  3 oz.  sugar  to  each  gallon; 
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if  strawberries  are  used,  work  the  same  proportions  with  only  half  the 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Old  Rye. — Take  dried  peaches,  \ peck;  bake,  scorch,  and  roast 
them  in  a stove,  but  don’t  burn;  bruise  and  put  them  in  a woollen 
pointed  bag,  and  leach  good  common  whiskey  over  them  twice 
slowly  , this  for  one  barrel;  add  afterwards  12  drops  aqua  ammonia 
to  each  barrel;  and  with  age  you  will  have  whiskey  equal  to  Old 
Rye. 

Scotch  Whiskey. — To  46  gals,  alcohol,  95°,  add  8 gals,  best  Scotch 
whiskey;  18  gals,  soft  water;  3 lbs.  clarified  honey,  dissolved  in  If 
gals,  soft  water,  5 drops  creosote,  dissolved  in  2 oz.  strong  acetic  acid ; 

1 oz.  pelargomc  ether;  1 gallon  old  ale. 

Irish  Whiskey. — To  30  gals,  of  pure  spirit,  10  over  proof,  add  5 
gals,  genuine  Irish  whiskey.  ^ gal.  old  ale;  4 drops  creosote  mixed 
in  1 oz.  acetic  acid,  1 oz.  pelargonic  acid. 

Jamaica  Rum. — To  45  gals.  New  England  rum,  add  5 gals.  Jamaica 
rum;  2 oz.  butyric  ether,  § oz.  oil  of  caraway,  cut  with  alcohol,  95 
per  cent.  Color  with  sugar  coloring. 

Santa  Cruz  Rum.— To  50  gals,  pure  proof  spirit,  add  5 gals.  Santa 
Cruz  rum;  5 lbs.  refined  sugar,  in  \ gal.  water;  3 oz.  butyric  acid; 

2 oz.  acetic  ether.  Color  if  necessary. 

Rum. — Pure  spirits,  1 gal.,  1 pt.  of  the  kind  of  rum  you  wish  to 
imitate.  | oz.  oil  of  caraway  is  enough  for  6 gallons. 

Bourbon  Whiskey. — To  50  gals,  pure  proof  spirit,  add  2 oz.  pear 
oil;  \ oz.  pelargonic  ether,  6 drs.  oil  of  wintergreen,  dissolved  in  the 
ether,  i gal.  wine  vinegar.  Color  with  burnt  sugar. 

Concoctions. 

Egg  Nogg. — One  tablespoonful  of  fine  sugar  dissolved  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  1 egg:  1 wine  glass  of  cognac  brandy; 
h ditto  of  Santa  Cruz  rum,  ^ tumblerful  of  milk.  Fill  the  tumbler 
quarter  full  of  strained  ice,  shake  the  ingredients  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mired  together,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  on  top. 

Sherry  Egg  Nogg. — One  tablespoonful  ot  white  sugar,  1 egg,  2 
wine  glasses  of  sherry.  Dissolve  the  sugar  with  a little  water,  break 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  a large  glass,  put  in  quarter  tumblerful  of  broken 
ice,  fill  with  milk  until  the  egg  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  then  grate  a little  nutmeg  on  top. 

Mint  Julep.— One  tablespoonful  of  white  pulverized  sugar,  2\ 
ditto  water;  mix  well  with  a spoon.  Take  three  or  four  sprigs  of 
fiesh  mint,  press  them  well  in  the  sugar  and  water,  add  H wine  glasses 
of  Cognac  brandy,  and  fill  the  glass  with  shaved  ice.  arrange  berries 
and  small  pieces  of  sliced  orange  on  top,  dash  with  Jamaica  rum,  and 
sprinkle  sugar  on  top.  Sip  with  a glass  tube  or  straw. 

Brandi  Smash.  One-half , tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  1 ditto 
water,  1 wine  glass  of'  brandy.  Fill  glass  two-thirds  full  of  shaved 
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ice,  use  2 sprigs  of  mint  the  same  as  in  the  receipt  for  mint  julep. 
Lay  2 small  pieces  of  orange  on  the  top,  and  ornament  with  berries 
in  season. 

Champagne  Cobbler. — One  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  1 piece  each 
of  orange  and  lemon  peel.  Fill  the  tumbler  one-third  full  of  shaved 
ice,  and  fill  balance  with  wine;  ornament  in  a tasty  manner  with 
berries  in  season.  Sip  through  a straw. 

Whiskey  Cobbler. — Two  wane  glasses  of  whiskey,  1 tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  2 or  3 slices  of  orange.  Fill  the  tumbler  with  ice,  and  shake 
well. 

Sherry  Cobbler. — Two  wine  glasses  of  sherry,  1 tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  2 or  3 slices  of  orange.  Fill  the  tumbler  with  shaved  ice,  shake 
well,  and  sip  through  a straw. 

Brandy  Cocktail. — Three  or  four  dashes  of  gum  syrup,  2 ditto 
Bogart’s  bitters,  1 wine  glass  of  brandy,  1 or  2 dashes  of  Curacoa; 
squeeze  lemon  peel,  fill  one-third  full  of  ice,  and  stir  with  a spoon. 

Whiskey  Cocktail. — Three  or  four  dashes  of  gum  syrup,  2 ditto 
Bogart’s  bitters,  1 wine  glass  of  whiskey,  and  a piece  of  lemon  peel. 
Fill  one-third  full  of  ice,  shake,  and  strain  in  a fancy  red  wine  glass. 

Gin  Cocktail. — Three  or  four  dashes  of  gum  syrup,  2 ditto  bitters, 
1 wine  glass  of  gin,  1 or  2 dashes  of  Curacoa,  1 small  piece  of  lemon 
peel.  Fill  one-third  full  of  fine  ice,  shake  well,  and  strain  in  a glass. 

Whiskey  Toddy. — One  teaspoonful  sugar,  \ wine  glass  of  water,  1 
ditto  whiskey,  1 small  lump  of  ice.  Stir  with  a spoon. 

Gin  Toddy.— One  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  ^ wine  glass  of  water,  1 
ditto  gin,  1 small  lump  of  ice.  Stir  with  a spoon. 

Brandy  Sling  is  made  same  as  brandy  toddy,  except  that  you 
grate  a little  nutmeg  on  the  top. 

Hot  Whiskey  Sling. — One  glass  of  whiskey;  fill  tumbler  one- 
third  full  of  boiling  water,  and  grate  nutmeg  on  top. 

Gin  Sling  is  made  same  as  gin  toddy,  except  you  grate  a little  nut- 
meg on  top. 

Brandy  Toddy. — One  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  \ a wine  glass  of  water, 
1 ditto  of  brandy,  1 small  lump  of  ice.  Stir  with  a spoon.  For  hot 
brandy  toddy  omit  the  ice  and  use  boiling  water. 

Brandy  Flip. — One  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  1 wine  glass  brandy. 
Fill  the  tumbler  one-third  full  of  hot  water,  mix  and  place  a roasted 
cracker  on  top,  and  grate  nutmeg  over  it. 

Port  Wine. — Worked  cider,  42  gals.;  good  port  wine,  12  gals.; 
good  brandy,  3 gals.;  pure  spirits,  6 gals.;  mix.  Elderberries  and 
sloes,  and  the  fruit  of  the  black  hawes,  make  a fine  purple  color  for 
wines,  or  use  burnt  sugar. 

American  Champagne. — Good  cider  (crab-apple  cider  is  the  best), 
7 gals.;  best  fourth-proof  brandy,  1 qt.;  genuine  champagne  wine, 
5 qts.;  milk,  1 gal.;  bitartrate  of  potassa,  2 oz.  Mix  and  let  stand 
a short  time;  bottle  while  fermenting.  An  excellent  imitation. 

Currant  and  other  Fruit  Wines.— To  every  gallon  of  expressed 
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juice,  add  2 gals,  soft  water,  6 lbs.  brown  sugar,  cream  tartar,  \ \ oz. ; 
and  1 qt.  brandy  to  every  6 gals.;  some  prefer  it  without  brandy. 
After  fermentation  take  4 oz.  isinglass  dissolved  in  1 pt.  of  the  wine, 
and  put  to  each  barrel,  which  will  refine  and  clear  it,  when  it  must  be 
drawn  into  clean  casks,  or  bottled,  which  is  preferable. 

Blackberry  Wine.— Mash  the  berries,  and  pour  1 qt.  of  boiling 
water  to  each  gal.  Let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours,  stirring  occa- 
sionally; strain  and  measure  into  a keg,  adding  2 lbs.  sugar,  and 
good  rye  whiskey  1 pint,  or  best  alcohol  \ pint  to  each  gal.  Cork 
tight  and  put  away  for  use.  The  best  wine  that  can  be  made. 
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How  to  Grow  Fat. 

It  is  often  as  annoying  to  many  to  be  thin  as  it  is  in  others  to  be 
fleshy.  Here  again  the  remedy  consists  in  overcoming  the  natural 
or  peculiar  forces  at  work  predisposing  to  the  paucity  of  fat  accumu- 
lation, and  first  of  all  to  grow  fat  means  for  the  thin  person  to  grow 
lazy  and  good-natured.  Worry,  cares,  much  work  and  short  hours 
for  sleep,  must  be  overcome.  Clean  skins,  clean  clothes,  clean  air 
and  plenty  of  sunshine  are  the  sine  qua  non  for  thin  people  to  observe. 

Little  work,  long  hours  of  sleep,  plenty  of  rich  food  well  digested, 
a merry  disposition,  regular  hours  for  meals,  with  naps  between 
times  are  also  requisite  principles  to  observe  for  him  who  would  grow 
fat. 

Drink  plenty  of  water,  say  one  or  two  glasses  of  pure  water  on 
arising  and  again  on  retiring.  Do  not  overload  the  stomach  with 
water,  but  drink  all  it  will  comfortably  stand.  Ride  in  the  open  air 
often,  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  bathe  in  cool  water, 
especially  sea-water  when  practicable. 

It,  will  be  found  much  more  difficult  for  some  than  for  others  to 
observe  all  these  principles,  and  again  much  more  difficult  for  some 
to  benefit  by  them  than  others;  yet  everybody  can  add  pounds  to 
their  present  weight  if  only  they  will  persevere  in  all  these  instruc- 
tions. 

Of  the  food  necessary  to  avoid,  the  chief  articles  are  acids,  spices, 
and  condiments  generally. 

Of  those  most  productive  of  fat  are  the  cereals  and  starchy  food 
like  potatoes,  oatmeal,  bread,  puddings,  etc.  Again,  fatty  meats, 
cream,  butter,  and  milk,  chocolate,  oils,  etc.,  supply  fat  directly  to 
the  system.  Sweets  are  also  conducive  to  fat  formation,  like  sugar, 
beets,  custards,  etc.  Sweet  wines  and  porter  are  likewise  fattening. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  very  classes  of  food 
are  often  the  cause  of  indigestion,  which  makes  people  thin,  hence  a 
good  appetite  and  a good  digestion  are  prerequisites  for  this  sort  of 
a dietary.  It  is  often  a benefit  for  those  with  weak  stomachs  to  eat 
a little  six  times  a day,  say  a light  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and 
a glass  of  milk  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon. 
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To  Reduce  Flesh, 

Corpulence  or  obesity  is  generally  more  annoying  to  most 
people  than  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is,  however,  as  natural  for 
some  people  to  be  fat  as  it  is  for  others  to  be  thin. 

To  reduce  flesh,  however,  is  legitimate  within  certain  limits.  The 
functions  of  the  body  should  not  be  interfered  with  nor  weakened  by 
any  sort  of  treatment  directed  to  the  reduction  of  flesh.  There  have 
always  been  kept  on  the  market  for  sale  medicines  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  render  people  thinner,  but  most  of  them  are  neither  trustworthy 
nor  safe. 

Of  new  medicines  the  most  reliable  is  Phytolene.  The  thyroid 
gland  of  the  sheep,  taken  in  five-grain  doses  on  retiring,  has  quite 
recently  been  extolled  as  a reliable  and  harmless  medicine  against 
obesity.  This  medicine  has  been  on  the  market  for  only  a short 
time,  but  it  is  known  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

The  use  of  a teaspoonful  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  a glassful  of  hot 
water  on  arising,  and  a like  dose  at  bedtime  if  the  bowels  are  not 
moved  too  much  by  the  morning  dose,  is  of  great  assistance  if  perse- 
vered with  over  several  months  or  so.  Together  with  the  abstinence 
from  sugars  in  any  form  and  the  avoidance  of  potatoes  will  cause  a 
great  reduction  in  flesh.  Lately  the  writer  in  four  months  has  caused 
a patient  to  reduce  the  weight  from  185  pounds  to  150  pounds  with- 
out any  other  treatment.  No  drugs,  unless  the  salt  may  be  classed 
as  one,  were  given  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  patient  has  been 
increased  a great  deal. 


Corpulence.  , 

All  people  are  not  formed  in  the  same  mould,  some  are  as  fat  as 
others  are  lean.  This  is  owing  to  a number  of  causes,  namely: 
the  easy  digestion  and  absorption  of  food  stuffs ; easy  dispositions 
coupled  with  easy  work  and  nourishing  food ; the  preponderance  of 
fatty,  sweet  or  starchy  food  in  the  diet  list ; a certain  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, etc.,  etc.  The  style  of  one’s  diet  (starchy),  and  the 
natural  tendency  in  some  to  put  on  fat,  have  probably  more  to  do 
with  corpulency  than  any  other  two  factors.  This  condition  often- 
times is  so  distressing  as  to  amount  to  disease.  The  heart  walls  and 
sac  become  so  infiltrated  with  fat  as  to  impede  the  easy  action  of  the 
heart-muscle,  as  to  retard  slow,  deep  respirations  and  render  all  exer- 
tions a labor.  One  may  die  quite  suddenly  of  fatty  heart.  The  con- 
dition at  all  events  often  calls  for  treatment. 


To  Reduce  Flesh. 

1HE  so-called  Banting  Treatment  consists  in  the  abstinence  from 
all  fats,  sweets,  and  starchy  food.  Banting  of  England,  after  having 
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cried  all  other  procedures,  very  rationally  invented  this  treatment. 
Whatever  else  may  be  tried,  this  plan  of  dieting  stands  pre-eminently 
in  the  foreground,  and  must  be  persisted  In,  either  alone  ur  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  treatments. 

The  following  general  rules  will  serve  as  a guide  in  the  selection 
of  proper  foods  : — 

Avoid  starchy  food,  sugar  and  fat,  milk,  coarse  cereals,  pork  or 
lard  in  all  its  forms. 

Can  eat:  — 

Of  Soups  : Mutton,  chicken  and  clam  broths,  beef-tea. 

Of  Fish  : All  kinds  except  salt  or  fatty,  like  bluefish  and  mackerel. 

Of  Meats  : The  lean  of  mutton,  beef  or  chicken  in  small  quantities. 

Of  Vegetables : All  kinds  but  potatoes,  turnips  and  parsnips. 

Eg-o's,  bread,  cornmeal,  etc.  All  kinds  of  fi?uit  and  berries. 

Weak  coffee  with  little  sugar  or  milk,  light  wines,  and  the  various 
mineral  waters.  Poland,  Vich}r,  Londonderry,  Hunyadi,  etc.,  can 
be  taken. 

Moderate  gentle  exercise  is  to  be  indulged  in.  The  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  loose  with  some  saline  aperient  each  day,  like  Carlsbad  salts. 

Recently  cases  have  been  reported  of  marked  success  in  the  use  of 
the  extract  of  thyroid  glands  in  tablet  form ; one  each  night,  at  the 
same  time  using  Garfield  Tea.  Iodide  of  potash  in  ten-giain  oses 
taken  in  one-half  a glass  of  water  three  times  daily,  has  been  fora 
long  time  the  favorite  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  ns 
dose  should  be  increased  every  third  day  till  twenty  grains  are  taken 
as  a dose.  If  the  mouth  tastes  very  badly  in  the  morning,  or  pimples 
on  the  face  or  back  appear  to  any  very  annoying  degree,  the  medicine 
may^be  discontinued  for  a short  time,  although  these  symptoms  <• 
no  harm. 


DIETING  IN  DISEASE. 


In  Dyspepsia,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overload  the 
stomach.  It  is  better  to  eat  often,  and  take  smaller  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  at  regular  intervals.  Dyspepsia  assumes  so  many  different 
forms  that  experience  should  teach  each  patient  what  agrees  with 
him  best.  Regularity  is  of  importance,  and  in  no  case  should  a meal 
be  eaten  in  a hurry  or  when  the  mind  is  disturbed.  It  is  best  to 
avoid  pork  in  all  forms,  rich,  fatty  and  highly-seasoned  foods  or 
liquors.  Plain  foods  with  few  condiments  are  the  best.  A little 
warm  water  or  milk  taken  with  the  food  is  better  than  tea  or  coffee. 
Vichy,  Apollinaris,  or  Poland  water  are  good  drinks. 

The  following  is  usually  a safe  diet  in  ordinary  dyspepsias:  — 
Plain  soups ; oysters,  raw  or  roasted  ; fish,  except  fatty  varieties  and 
blue-skinned  fish.  Fish  should  be  boiled  or  broiled.  Lobster,  blue- 
fish,  mackerel  and  salmon,  are  the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 
Meats  : mutton,  roast  or  broiled ; chicken,  beef,  sweet-breads,  tripe. 
Eggs  can  generally  be  taken.  The  various  vegetables,  if  well 
cooked,  — with  the  exception  of  boiled  potatoes.  Only  stale  bread 
should  be  eaten.  That  made  from  the  Franklin  Mills  flour  is  the 
best.  The  various  coarse  cereals  are  good.  It  is  best  to  avoid1  pud- 
dings and  pies.  D ruits  of  different  kinds  are  good,  especially  apples 
and  grapes.  It  is  beneficial  in  some  cases  to  drink  hot  water  imme- 
diately on  rising,  and  in  others  cold  water,  — experience  is  the  best 
teacher. 

Dyspepsia  accompanied  by  muoh  gas  and  belching  of  wind  is 
remedied  oftentimes  by  avoidance  of  starchy  food,  such  as  bread, 
potatoes,  etc.  Dyspepsia  of  the  small  bowel,  coming  on  one  or  two 
hours  after  meals,  means  less  starchy  food,  and  avoidance  of  heavy 
vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  etc. ; in  other  words,  the  patient  should 
live  on  an  animal  diet  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 

For  Consumptives,  and  those  in  an  anaemic  state,  the  diet  should 
be  generous  and  and  easily  digested ; food  should  be  taken  in  small 
quantities  and  often.  It  is  best  to  take  some  light  nourishment 
between  meals  apd  before  retiring,  such  as  Mellin’s  Food  and  milk, 
malted  milk  and  egg-nog.  In  consumption,  oils  and  fatty  foods  are 
beneficial  if  they  can  be  digested.  Various  preparations  of  cod-liver 
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oil  are  excellent.  The  patient  should  avoid  pork  in  all  forms,  fried 
foods,  pies  and  pastry,  and  all  starchy  or  sweet  foods. 

Can  take  soups  and  broths,  oysters,  fish  and  eggs,  if  not  fried,  beef, 
poultry,  game  and  mutton,  — roasted  or  boiled;  fresh  vegetables; 
coarse  cereals  and  stale  bread.  Desserts : baked  apples,  prunes,  sago, 
tapioca  and  custards.  Best  to  avoid  strong  tea  or  coffee.  Vichy, 
Poland  and  ozonized  waters,  milk.  Malted  milk  and  koumiss  are 
good  drinks. 

In  Albuminuria. — Do  not  eat  to  excess,  or  overload  the  stomach 
in  any  way.  Eat  the  most  easily  digested  food,  such  as  plain  soups, 
codfish,  haddock,  clams  and  oysters  raw.  Of  meats,  chicken  and 
game,  avoiding  those  that  have  most  blood  in  them.  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  especially  those  of  green  variety.  Laxatives,  coarse  cereals 
and  stale  bread. 

Do  not  take  of  pastry  or  rich  dishes  of  any  kind,  sweets,  coffee, 
tobacco  or  liquors.  Avoid  eggs  and  an  excess  of  meats.  Can  take 
tea,  milk,  koumiss  and  large  quantities  of  water,  Poland  if  possible. 

For  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  People  a generous  diet  is  best.  They 
should  avoid  all  foods  that  have  a tendency  to  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
such  as  those  of  a starchy  or  sweet  nature. 

Can  take  plain  soups,  broths,  beef-tea,  fish,  — except  fatty  kinds,  — 
and  oysters  ; meats,  with  the  exception  of  pork,  in  small  quantities  ; 
fresh  vegetables,  — onions,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  peas 
and  baked  potatoes.  Also  various  coarse  foods  and  stale  bread. 

For  desserts  avoid  all  rich  puddings  and  pastry  and  sweets.  Can 
eat  baked  or  stewed  fruits,  lemons,  oranges  and  baked  apples. 

Should  drink  plenty  of  water  and  milk,  rather  than  tea  or  coffee. 
Vichy,  Poland  and  Lithia  water  are  the  best. 

For  Diabetes.  — Take  easily-digested  food,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  sweet  and  starchy  varieties.  Avoid  the  use  of  sugar 
altogether,  and  substitute  saccharin,  both  in  the  preparation  of  foods 
and  for  tea  and  coffee.  Use  meats,  fats,  oils  and  butter,  cream  and 
water  especially,  say  one  pint  of,  cream  daily.  Use  few  or  no  potatoes, 
and  those  baked.  May  eat  all  kinds  of  soup,  and  various  shell-fish  ; 
fat  meats  and  fresh  vegetables  that  are  not  starchy.  Various  fruits, 
nuts,  gluten  bread,  etc.  Saja-bean  meal  contains  only  one  per  cent 
of  starch,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to  diabetes,  — much  better  than  the 
ordinary  gluten  flour,  which,  after  all,  is  somewhat  starchy. 

For  beverages:  weak  tea  or  coffee  without  cream  or  sugar,  milk, 
koumiss,  ales  and  various  mineral  waters.  It  is  well  to  avoid  flours, 
coarse  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


BATHING, 

WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TURKISH  AND  RUSSIAN  BATHS 

AND  THEIR  USE  AT  HOME. 


Bathing,  as  practised  both  for  pleasure  and  cleanliness,  has  been 
the  instinctive  custom  of  every  nation.  Records  date  to  the  bathing 
in  the  Nile  and  Ganges.  Jews,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Assyrians 
were  all  lovers  of  the  bath. 

The  Romans  surpassed  all  others  in  the  variety  and  luxury  of  their 
baths,  but  to  an  excess  of  them  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  final 
effeminacy  and  physical  degeneration  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Roman  bather  first  entered  the  warm-air  room  or  “tepida- 
rium,”  where  he  sweated  with  his  clothes  on ; here  he  was  anointed, 
after  which  he  passed  into  the  “ calidarium  ” or  hot  room,  in  one  end 
of  which  was  a bath ; here  he  sweated  more  freely,  and  afterwards 
had  plenty  of  cold  water  thrown  over  him  from  above  his  head : first 
warm,  then  tepid,  and  after,  cold.  Succeeding  the  bath,  he  was 
scraped  and  rubbed  most  briskly  and  again  anointed.  The  popular- 
ity of  these  baths  caused  structures  to  be  erected  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  in  a style  of  architecture  which  surpassed  all  other  art 
buildings.  The  immensity  of  these  buildings  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Caracalla  extend  one- 
fourth  mile  on  each  side,  while  one  room  of  the  bath  of  Diocletian 
has  been  converted  into  a church  of  imposing  proportions.  The 
baths  of  Diocletian  contained  3,200  seats  for  bathers.  To  such  a 
pitch  of  luxury  did  the  Romans  reach  in  their  bath-houses,  that  Sen- 
eca saiu  they  were  dissatisfied  unless  they  trod  on  gems  in  their 
bath.  These  structures  finally  were  also  equipped  for  all  literary 
pursuits,  for  sports  and  games. 

these  facts  show  how  a simple  custom  of  bathing  became  a national 
system  of  luxurious  living.  The  Roman  hour  for  bathing  was  one 
o clock  (before  dinner),  as  it  was  supposed  to  promote  the  appetite, 
as  it  does.  But  these  baths  which  gave  such  invigoration  to  the 
body,  and  which  were  synonyms  of  the  highest  art  and  culture,  finally 
were  one  great  means  of  Roman  degeneracy. 

lo  such  excess  did  they  carry  their  hot  baths,  that  the  nation 
finally  exchanged  its  manly  vigor  for  Eastern  effeminacy.  Un- 
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bounded  license  in  social  evils  took  the  place  of  gymnastic  training 
and  philosophical  study.  I mention  these  facts  at  length  to  show 
how  bathing  may  be  a most  healthful  practice  and  a most  injurious 
custom.  Modern  baths  are  more  or  less  the  outcome  of  the  old 
Roman  bath,  through  the  agency  of  the  Mahometans,  Turks,  Rus- 
sians, and  Crusaders.  The  Turkish  bath  is  a modified  Roman  bath, 
while  the  Russian  bath,  so  far  as  its  vapor  is  concerned,  was  practiced 
among  the  Indians. 

The  Russian  bath  is  essentially  a vapor  bath.  In  the  centre  of 
the  building  is  an  open  space  where  one  undresses.  Around  this 
space  are  doors  opening  into  small  rooms  filled  with  vapor.  In  the 
centre  of  each  room  is  a series  of  steps  leading  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 
The  bather  lies  on  the  lowest  one  of  these  steps  and  gradually  ascends 
to  higher  and  hotter  ones.  The  first  sensation  is  that  of  suffocation, 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  but  soon  perspiration  bursts  through  the 
pores  and  breathing  is  easy  and  agreeable.  These  steps  vary  in  heat 
from  96°  to  110°  F.,  and  in  olden  times  the  temperature  ranged  very 
much  higher  than  this.  Bath  attendants  then  flog  the  bather  with 
birchen  twigs  or  coarse  towels,  lather  well  with  soap,  and  rinsing  the 
latter  off,  the  bather  is  rubbed  down  and  put  under  a shower  bath  of 
ice-cold  water.  The  shock  is  great,  but  the  sensation  is  pleasant 
after  a few  moments.  In  olden  times  the  bather  was  made  to  rush 
out,  steaming  hot,  and  roll  in  the  snow.  Milder  customs,  of  course, 
prevail  to-day,  yet  the  Russian  bath  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  by  all 
people  at  all  times  with  impunity.  When  there  is  any  tendency  to 
heart  disease,  palpitation,  vertigo,  or  fulness  of  the  head,  the  vapor 
bath  should  be  indulged  in  with  caution  or  not  at  all. 

The  Turkish  bath  differs  from  the  Russian  bath  in  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry.  The  bather  first  enters  the  “frigidarium,”  or  cooling 
room,  where  he  undresses  and  passes  into  the  “ tepidarium,”  or  warm 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  110°  to  140°  F.  The 
object  of  this  room  is  to  bring  on  a gentle  perspiration,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  system  for  exposure  to  a still  higher  temperature.  This  is 
attained  in  the  “ calidarium,”  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from 
140°  to  200°  F.  In  this  room  the  bather  undergoes  the  operation  of 
kneading  or  shampooing.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  bath  this 
process  should  never  be  omitted  ; the  hands  alone  being  the  sole 
means  of  friction.  After  sweating,  shampooing,  and  soaping,  the 
bather  passes  into  the  “ lavatorium  ” or  wash  room.  In  this  room  he 
begins  with  a warm  shower-bath,  which  is  gradually  changed  to  cool, 
and  then  to  cold.  This  not  onl}-  washes  off  perspiration  and  soap, 
but  also  closes  the  pores  and  causes  a vigorous  reaction. 

The  feeblest  people  react  readily.  The  bather  then  returns  to  the 
cooling-room,  where  he  lounges,  wrapped  in  a sheet,  to  await  the 
secondary  perspiration. 

The  Turkish  bath  is  one  of  the  most  invigorating  and  refreshing 
institutions  we  have.  It  is  devoid  of  danger  almost  to  all,  if  used 
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in  moderation.  Very  hot-air  rooms,  as  well  as  very  hot  baths,  are 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  many,  as  the  heart  begins  to  labor  and 
the  blood-vessels  rapidly  dilate. 

Fear  is  often  expressed  about  passing  from  the  hot-air  room  to  the 
cold-water  bath.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  passing  into  cold 
water  while  in  a state  of  profuse  perspiration.  Adverse  changes  aie 
brought  about  through  the  nervous  system  of  the  skin ; when  this  is 
elevated  above  the  normal  condition,  cold  water  causes  no  shock ; 
but  when  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  is  depressed  by  being 
chilled,  weary,  or  by  disease,  then  it  is  that  ill  results  are  apt  to  ensue. 

Precautions  must  always  be  taken  in  indulging  in  any  bath.  Never 
take  a bath  on  a hungry  stomach,  as  did  the  Romans,  nor  immediately 


Fig.  195.  Method  of  taking  a Vapor-Bath. 

after  meals , no  more  should  a bath  be  taken  when  one  is  very  weaiy 
or  exhausted. 

Warm  baths  simply  relax  and  cleanse  ; but  after  all  others,  whether 
hot  air,  vapor,  or  sea  bath,  a good  glow  of  the  skin  should  follow. 

Elderly  people  should  use  tepid  baths  and  mild  Turkish  baths ; 
cold  bathing  chills  the  skin  and  depresses  the  nervous  system.  Cold 
sponge-bathing  is  a useful  adjunct  to  other  health  measures  in  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  often  being  the  best  preventive  against 
catching  cold. 

The  duration  of  a bath  may  last  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours. 
Too  much  bathing,  especially  with  soap,  deteriorates  the  skin  bv  de- 
priving it  of  its  oily  matters.  The  continued  sweating  of  many 
water-cures  causes  bad  eruptions  and  boils,  which  are  difficult  of  cure. 
These  “ humors,”  so  called  by  many  hydropathists,  are  not  evidences 
that  bad  blood  thus  escapes  from  the  body,  but  that  the  system  has 
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been  much  debilitated  by  too  frequent  bathing,  or  too  prolonged 
sweating.  Parts  exposed  like  the  face  and  hands  must  be  frequently 
scraped  and  bathed,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  needs  soap  and  bath 
much  less  frequently. 

Sea-bathing  should  not  be  indulged  in  by  the  very  old  or  young; 
by  those  whose  circulation  is  languid ; by  persons  who  have  head 
disease,  chronic  lung  disorders,  brain  trouble  or  local  congestions. 

A full  reaction  and  a good  glow  must  ensue,  and  not  much  time 
spent  in  the  water.  Don’t  cool  off  before  plunging  in  the  water ; all 
the  body  warmth  is  needed  for  a full  reaction  ; no  hesitancy  should 
be  harbored  about  plunging  in  at  once,  as  less  heat  is  thus  lost  from 
the  body,  and  the  consequent  shock  to  the  nervous  system  is  thereby 
much  diminished. 

For  home  use  both  the  Turkish  and  Russian  bath  may  be  much 
simplified. 

The  vapor  for  the  Russian  bath  may  be  improvised  as  follows : 
The  person  sits  on  an  open-work  chair,  preferably  a stool  made  for 


Fig.  196. 


the  purpose,  and  is  surrounded  by  a water-proof  sheet  fitting  closely 
about  the  neck.  Hot  water  is  then  poured  over  heated  bricks  placed 
underneath  the  chair.  For  more  prolonged  steaming,  a hose  may  be 
run  to  the  top  of  a boiler,  on  the  stove,  from  whose  tin  cover  pro- 
jects a tin  pipe,  to  which  the  hose  may  be  attached.  (Fig.  195.) 

The  shampooing  and  soaping  and  cold  douche  may  then  be  taken. 

For  Turkish  bath,  hot  air  may  be  obtained  by  burning  an  alcohol- 
lamp  under  the  chair  and  using  the  covering  mentioned  above,  or 
alcohol  may  be  mixed  with  salt  in  a pan.  (Fig.  196.) 

The  shampooing  and  kneading  of  the  muscles  should  be  done  by 
an  assistant.  Rubber  tubing  attached  to  the  hot  and  cold-water 
faucets  of  the  bath-room  will  readily  furnish  the  requisite  shower-bath 
of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  water,  as  one  or  both  of  the  rubber  tubings 
are  used.  The  essential  features  of  both  baths  may  thus  very  easily 
be  procured  by  almost  every  household. 


PROOFS  OF  DEATH. 


The  universal  dread  of  being  buried  alive  leads  us  to  give  an 
epitomized  account  of  the  various  signs  of  death. 

Absence  of  Circulation.  — The  heart  cannot  be  heard  pulsating 
by  one  trained  to  the  proper  use  of  the  stethoscope.  If  a band  be 
tied  around  a toe  or  finger  no  change  results;  but  if  the  circulation 
still  exists,  after  a few  minutes  a livid  hue  will  be  noticed  at  the 
end  of  the  member. 

Absence  of  Respiration.  — A cold  mirror  placed  against  or  close 
to  the  lips  does  not  detect  the  presence  of  moisture.  A flake  of 
fine  cotton  or  a feather  similarly  placed  reveals  no  motion  imparted 
by  exhaled  air. 

Cooling  of  the  Body. — After  death  the  body  temperature  falls 
rapidly  to  that  of  the  surrounding  media.  As  a rule  the  corpse 
becomes  cold  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  death,  the  viscera, 
however,  requiring  much  longer  time. 

Rigor  Mortis.  — Post-mortem  rigidity  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
signs  of  death,  and  seldom  occurs  later  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
death. 

Putrefaction  is,  of  course,  absolute  proof  of  death,  but  it  does  not 
occur  early.  The  abdomen  becomes  green,  and  finally  the  whole 
body  assumes  this  livid  green  color,  with  a sickish,  putrid  odor. 
These  are  the  chief  signs  of  death,  although  several  minor  ones 
might  be  mentioned.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  burial  almost 
never  takes  place  until  death  is  sure.  The  evidences  of  apparently 
suspended  animation,  of  the  body  turning  in  its  casket,  etc.,  may  be 
explained  otherwise. 
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We  wish  to  make  clear  to  our  readers  three  most  important  facts: 

First,  that  with  due  care  and  necessary  information  that  this 
book  will  give,  many  ailments  may  be  avoided  without  the  use  of 
nhedicines. 

Second.  That  with  a clear  understanding  of  anatomy,  hygiene, 
and  symptoms  of  diseases,  many  things  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  patient  until  the  arrival  of  the  physician. 

Third.  That  in  a large  majority  of  cases,  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  book  imparts,  a physician’s  services  will  not  be  needed  at 
all  if  the  readers  will  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  instructions  given,  and  in  a faithful  and  intelligent  manner  carry 
them  out.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  the  ser- 
vices of  a physician  are  indispensable,  and  unless  the  reader,  by  fol- 
lowing the  symptoms  here  given,  is  able  to  correctly  diagnose  the 
ailment,  and  if  a marked  improvement  is  not  noticed  in  the  patient 
from  the  remedies  given,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  a physician. 

Fourth.  The  instructions  given  in  the  chapter  “The  Domestic 
Management  of  the  Sick  Room,”  if  followed  carefully,  will  in  most 
cases  do  away  with  the  expense  of  a professional  nurse. 
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MEDICINES 


AND 

THEIR  PREPARATIONS 


Medicine  is  divided  into  three  classes 

ANIMAL,  VEGETABLE  and  MINERAL 

of  which  the  “ Vegetable  Kingdom"  furnishes 
by  far  the  most  and  best. 


We  give  in  the  following  chapters  over 
700  VARIETIES 

of 

HERBS,  PLANTS  AND  ROOTS 


How  and  where  to  gather  them:  their  compound  and  use  for 

home  treatment. 


MEDICINES  AND  THEIR  PREPARATIONS. 


Materia  Medica. 

That  department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  remedies,  their  doses, 
modes  of  using,  and  influence  upon  the  constitution,  is  called  materia 
medica.  The  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  taken 
from  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  — the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the 
mineral. 

The  largest  portion  of  medicinal  substances  are  taken  from  the 
vegetable  world.  They  consist  of  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  barks,  and 
roots.  These  lose  much  or  all  of  their  medicinal  powers  unless 
gathered  at  the  right  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  properly  cured. 
The  different  parts  of  a plant  are  to  be  gathered  when  their  peculiar 
juices  are  most  abundant  in  them. 

The  Roots  of  Annual  Plants  are  best  supplied  with  their  juices 
before  they  are  in  flower ; they  should  be  gathered  at  this  time. 

The  Roots  of  Biennial  Plants  should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  first  year’s  growth. 

The  Roots  of  Perennial  Plants  should  be  gathered  in  the  spring, 
before  vegetation  has  begun. 

Before  they  are  dried,  the  solid  parts  of  these  roots  are  to  be  cut 
in  slices,  after  being  washed,  and  the  small  fibres,  unless  they  are  the 
parts  used,  are  to  be  thrown  away. 

Bulbous  Roots  are  to  be  gathered  at  the  time  their  leaves  decay. 
Their  outer  covering  being  rejected,  they  must  be  sliced,  strung  upon 
threads,  and  hung  in  a warm,  airy  room  to  dry.  After  being  dried, 
roots  should  be  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  kept  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  moisture. 

Barks,  whether  of  the  roots,  trunk,  or  branches,  must  be  gathered 
in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  they  peel  off  most  easily,  and, 
the  dead  outside  and  all  rotten  parts  being  separated,  they  must  be 
dried  in  the  same  manner  as  roots.  The  most  active  barks  are  gen- 
erally from  young  trees. 

Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  when  they  are  full  grown,  and  just  be- 
fore the  fading  of  the  flower. 

Those  of  biennial  plants  are  not  to  be  collected  until  the  second 
year.  For  drying,  they  should  be  thinly  spread  on  the  floor  of  a 
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room  through  which  a current  of  air  passes.  For  preservation,  they 
should  be  packed  in  vessels,  and  kept  free  from  moisture  and  insects. 

Flowers  must  generally  be  collected  about  the  time  of  their  open- 
ing, — either  a little  before  or  just  after. 

They  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  not  in  the  sun,  and 
may  be  packed  away  in  the  same  manner  as  leaves. 

Fruits,  Berries,  etc.,  may  be  spread  thinly  upon  the  floor,  cr  hung 
up  in  bunches  to  dry. 

Articles  to  Accompany  a Medicine=Chest. 

It  is  advisable  for  families  who  prepare  their  own  medicines  to 
supply  themselves  with  scales  and  graduated  glasses,  as  the  medi- 
cines in  this  book  are  prescribed  in  this  way.  Still,  in  many  instances, 
measuring  with  spoons  will  answer. 

The  following  articles  should  be  kept  in  the  medicine-chest : — 

1.  A spatula  for  mixing  ointments  and  pills,  and  for  spreading 
plasters. 

2.  A piece  of  smooth  marble  on  which  the  above  articles  may  be 
mixed,  divided,  and  spread. 

3.  A glass  funnel. 

4.  A domestic  syringe  for  injection. 

5.  Adhesive  or  sticking  plaster. 

6.  Lint. 

7.  Scales  and  weights. 

8.  A glass  or  wedgewood  mortar  and  pestle. 

9.  A graduated  wineglass  for  measuring  teaspoonfuls  and  table- 
spoonfuls of  liquids. 

10.  A graduated  minim  measure. 

11.  A two-ounce  graduated  measure. 


ZDram  Minims  J Ounce  3 Dram 


Fig.  195.  Minim  Measure.  Fig.  196.  Two-ounce  Measure. 

The  minim  measure  is  represented  by  Fig.  195,  and  contains  one 

fluid  dram,  or  sixty  minims,  which  is  divided  by  twelve  lines, each 

line  representing  five  minims.  A minim  is  considered  about  equal 
to  one  and  a half  drops. 

The  two-ounce  measure  is  represented  by  Fig.  196,  and  is  divided 
off  from  half  a dram  unward. 
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Doses,  Weights,  etc. 

Apothecary’s  weights,  by  which  all  medicinal  preparations  ought 
to  be  weighed,  are  divided  into  pounds,  ounces,  scruples,  drams,  and 
grains. 

The  characters  marked  on  weights  and  graduated  measures  are 
explained  as  follows : — 

f 3 j one  fluid  dram. 

3ss  half  a dram, 
one  scruple. 


one  ounce. 
f|j  one  fluid  ounce, 
^ss  half  an  ounce. 
3j  one  dram. 


Sss  half  a scruple. 


The  grain  weights  are  stamped 

20  grains  make  one  scruple. 

3 scruples  make  one  dram. 

8 drams  make  one  ounce. 

By  apothecary’s  weight:  — 

lb  The  pound  is  equal  to  12  ounces. 

| The  ounce  is  equal  to  8 drams. 


with  punch-marks. 

60  drops  make -one  fluid  dram. 

8 drams  make  one  fluid  ounce. 
16  ounces  make  one  pint. 

3 The  dram  is  equal  to  3 scruples. 
3 The  scruple  is  equal  to  20 grains. 


By  apothecary’s  measure  : — 

0 The  pint  is  equal  to  sixteen  ounces. 

3 The  dram  is  equal  to  ninety  drops,  or  sixty  minims. 


The  marks  and  words  used  by  physicians  and  apothecaries  may  be 
a little  more  fully  explained  by  the  following  table : — 

Ijc  stands  for  recipe , and  means  take, 
ad  stand  for  ana,  and  mean  of  each. 

lb  stands  for  libra  vel  librce,  and  means  a pound  or  pounds. 

^ stands  for  uncia  vel  uncice.  and  means  an  ounce  or  ounces. 

3 stands  for  drachma  vel  drachmae , and  means  a dram  or  drams. 

3 stands  for  scrupulus  vel  scrupuli , and  means  a scruple  or  scruples. 

0 stands  for  octarius  vel  octarii , and  means  a pint  or  pints. 
f=  stands  for  Jluiduncia  vel  Jltiduncice,  and  means  a fluid  ounce  or 
fluid  ounces. 

f3  stands  for  fluidrachma  vel  fluidrachmce , and  means  a fluid  dram 
or  fluid  drams. 

m stands  for  minimum  vel  minima , and  means  a minim  or  minims. 
Chart,  stands  for  chartula  vel  chartulce , and  means  a small  paper  or 
papers. 

Coch.  stands  for  cochlear  vel  cochlearia , and  means  a spoonful  or  spoon- 
fuls. 

Collyr.  stands  for  collyrium,  and  means  an  eye-water. 

Cong,  stands  for  conguis  vel  conguii , and  means  a gallon  or  gallons. 
Decoct,  stands  for  decoctum , and  means  a decoction. 

Ft.  stands  ior  fiat  and  means  make. 

Oarg.  stands  for  gargarysma,  aud  means  a gargle. . 

Or.  stands  for  granum  vel  grana , and  means  a grain  or  grains. 

Ott.  stands  for  gutta  vel  guttoe , and  means  a drop  or  drops. 
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Haust.  stands  for  haustus , and  means  a draught. 

Inf  us.  stands  for  infusum , and  means  an  infusion. 

M.  stands  for  misce , and  means  mix. 

Mass,  stands  for  massa , and  means  a mass. 

Mist,  stands  for  misiura , and  means  a mixture. 

Pil.  stands  for  pilula  vel  pilulce , and  means  a pill  or  pills. 

Pulv.  stands  for  pulves  vel  pulveres,  and  means  a powder  or  powders. 

Q.  S.  stands  for  quantum  sufficit , and  means  a sufficient  quantity. 

S.  stands  for  signa,  and  means  write. 

Ss.  stands  for  semis , and  means  a half. 

Domestic,  or  Approximate  Measures.  — A tablespoon  contains 
about  four  drams ; a teaspoon,  one  dram ; a dessertspoon,  three 
drams ; a wineglass,  two  ounces.  Spoons  vary  so  much  in  size,  that 
they  should  not  be  used  as  measures  in  giving  powerful  medicines. 

Spoons  can  also  be  used  for  measuring  solid  substances,  but  are 
not  as  accurate,  as  the  solid  substances  vary  very  much  in  weight, 
so  that  I would  not  advise  their  use  in  measuring  powerful  drugs. 

One  dram,  or  60  grains,  to  a teaspoonful. 

Four  drams,  or  half  an  ounce,  to  a tablespoonful. 

The  spoon  should  be  level  full  for  solids. 


The  Approximate  Value  of  French  Decimal 

Weights. 


One  centigramme  is  equal  to 
Two  centigrammes  “ 

One  demi-decigramme  “ 

One  decigramme  “ 

One  gramme  “ 

One  gramme  and  three  decigrammes  is  equal  to 
Two  grammes  “ 

Four  grammes  “ 

One  decagramme  is  equal  to  2 drams  and 

Three  decagrammes  and  two  grammes  is  equal  to 
Demi-kilogramme 
Kilogramme 


LL 

LL 


\ grain. 

1 grain. 

1 grain. 

2 grains. 
18  grains. 

1 scruple. 
a dram. 

1 dram. 

36  grains. 

1 ounce. 

1 pound. 

2 pounds. 


The  following  table  shows  the  relative  doses  for  young  people  of 
different  ages : — 

The  dose  for  a person  of  middle  age  being  1 or  1 dram. 

That  of  a person  from  14  to  21  years  will  be  -§  or  2 scruples. 


it 

tt 

it 

u 

« 

<c 


7 to  14 
4 to  7 

4 

3 

2 

1 


LL 

LL 

LL 

LL 


\ or  1 dram. 

4 or  1 scruple. 
£ or  15  grains. 
\ or  10  grains. 


or 


8 grains. 


T5  or  h grams. 


In  administering  medicines,  it  is  always  well  to  begin  with  thf 
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smallest  dose  mentioned  and  gradually  increase  until  the  desired  in- 
fluence is  produced. 

The  dose  given  should  not  only  vary  with  the  drug,  but  also  with 
the  condition,  age  and  sex  of  the  person. 

In  giving  medicine  to  children,  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
amount  administered.  (See  foregoing  table.) 

It  is  of  course  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Especially 
where  powerful  drugs  are  used,  it  will  be  better  to  give  smaller  doses 
than  mentioned  in  the  table. 

Tinctures. 

The  preparations  called  tinctures  are  made  by  grinding  or  bruising 
the  roots,  leaves,  or  barks  used,  to  a coarse  powder,  placing  it  in  the 
proper  amount  of  either  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol,  letting  it  stand 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  — shaking  each  day,  — and,  finally, 
filtering  through  paper.  A large  proportion  of  tinctures  are  made 
by  taking  one  ounce  of  the  medicinal  substance  to  one  pint  of  the 
spirit ; and  whenever  tinctures  are  spoken  of  in  this  Materia  Medica, 
and  the  quantities  are  not  named,  the  above  proportions  are  to  be 
presumed.  When  a larger  proportion  of  the  medicine  is  to  be  used, 
I shall  simply  indicate  the  proportions  in  the  fewest  words,  as  under 
Black  Cohosh,  — “ this  tincture,  four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  alcohol,” 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  tincture  is  made  by  using  four  ounces  of 
the  root  to  the  pint  of  alcohol.  Most  fluid  extracts  have  the  same 
strength,  ounce  for  ounce,  with  the  roots,  barks,  leaves,  etc.,  of  which 
they  are  made.  Tinctures  may  therefore  be  made  with  very  little 
trouble,  by  substituting,  in  each  case,  the  same  number  of  ounces  of 
their  fluid  extracts  to  the  pint  of  alcohol,  which  I name  of  the  gross 
substance,  or,  when  no  quantity  is  named,  one  ounce  to  the  pint. 

Infusions. 

These  doses  are  for  adults  : — 

For  young  people  from  15  to  21,  give  § of  dose. 

“ children  “ 7 to  15,  “ \ “ 

“ infants,  i “ 

In  administering  medicines  of  all  kinds  the  strength  and  condition 
of  the  patient  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Infusions  are  solutions  of  vegetable  medicines,  generally  obtained 
by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  substance,  and  letting  it  stand  till 
;t  cools.  When  a more  prolonged  application  of  heat  is  desired,  the 
vessel  may  stand  for  a while  by  the  fire,  but  must  not  be  permitted 
to  boil.  The  vessel  should  usually  be  covered. 

As  in  the  case  of  tinctures,  I have  uniformly,  while  writing  this 
Materia  Medica,  briefly  named  the  quantity  to  be  used  to  the  pink 
whenever  it  varies  from  one  ounce . 
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Acetic  Acid. — This  is  a clear  liquid,  without  color,  and  has  a 
strong,  sour  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell.  When  held  to  the  nose, 
its  fine,  pungent  odor  often  relieves  headache.  A piece  of  cambric 
wetted  with  it  and  applied  to  the  skin,  excites  heat  and  redness,  and, 
very  soon,  a blister,  — for  which  this  acid  may  be  substituted  in  in- 
flammatory sore  throat,  and  other  cases  requiring  speedy  action. 
Applied  to  corns  and  warts,  with  a cameLs-hair  brush,  it  destroys 
them. 

Citric  Acid. — This  acid  is  extracted  from  lemon  or  lime  juice  ; it 
is  also  present  in  the  cranberry,  currant,  strawberry,  raspberry,  tama- 
rind, and  is  very  abundant  in  the  red  elderberry.  It  is  refrigerant 
and  antiseptic,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a substitute  for  lemonade. 
Nine  and  a half  drams  of  the  crystals,  two  drops  of  oil  of  lemon, 
and  one  pint  of  water,  answers  a good  purpose  in  place  of  lemon- 
juice. 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid.  — This,  in  the  undiluted  state,  passes  under 
the  name  of  aqua-fortis.  It  is  tonic  and  antiseptic.  Largely  diluted 
with  water,  it  forms  a good  drink  in  fevers,  especially  typhus.  1 aken 
in  large  doses,  it  is  a powerful  poison.  One-half  dram  of  this  prepara- 
tion, thirteen  ounces  of  soft  water,  and  one  ounce  of  simple  syrup, 
make  a good  drink  in  fevers,  of  which  half  a wineglassful  is  a dose. 
Excellent  in  cases  of  whooping-cough.  Use  with  care. 

Nitro=Muriatic  Acid-  — This  acid,  when  properly  diluted,  has  a 
tonic  and  stimulant  influence.  It  is  much  used  as  a foot-batli  in 
affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  deficient  secretions  of  the  bile. 

Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid.  — This  is  known  by  the  name  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid.  It  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic,  and  is 
used  in  typhus,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  with  other  articles,  as  a 
gargle  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  sore  throats.  Dose,  from  five  to 
twenty  drops,  in  a wineglassful  of  water.  It  is  given  in  scarlet  and 
typhoid  fevers,  about  ten  drops  being  put  into  a bowl  of  barley- 
water  or  gruel. 

Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — This  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  prussic  acid.  It  is  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  useful 
in  spasmodic  coughs,  asthma,  whooping  cough,  nervous  affections, 
hiccough,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  irritable  stomach,  and  dyspepsia. 
Dose,  from  two  to  five  drops,  in  a glass  of  water  or  tea  of  Peruvian 
bark.  It  is  an  active  poison,  and  should  only  be  taken  when  pre- 
scribed by  a physician. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid.  — This  acid,  known  by  the  name  of 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  astringent. 
It  is  useful  in  dyspepsia,  diabetes,  menorrhagia,  haemoptysis,  eru[>- 
tions  of  the  skin,  hectic,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  often  given  with  some 
bitter  infusions,  as  cascarilla,  Colombo,  Peruvian  bark,  or  quassia. 
The  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  often  used  in  place  of  it,  being  some- 
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times  considered  more  grateful  to  the  taste.  Dose  of  each,  from  five 
to  ten  drops. 

Tannic  Acid.  — This  is  an  astringent  preparation,  and  passes 
under  the  name  of  tannin.  It  is  prepared  from  galls.  It  is  used  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  diabetes.  Dose  of 
the  powder,  from  one  to  three  grains. 

Tartaric  Acid.  — This  is  refrigerant  and  antiseptic,  and  is  used  in 
inflammatory  affections,  fevers  and  scurvy.  It  is  much  used  in  pre' 
paring  what  is  called  lemon  syrup,  and  forms  an  agreeable  and 
healthful  drink. 

Alcohol.  — Alcohol  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  the  juices 
of  many  vegetables.  It  is  the  intoxicating  constituent  in  whiskey, 
rum,  brandy,  gin,  wines,  porter,  ale,  beer,  and  cider.  Its  principal 
use  in  medicine  is  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  essences,  and 
extracts.  One  part  of  pure  alcohol  to  one  part  of  water  forms  the 
diluted  alcohol  of  the  shops. 

Almonds. — The  Amygdahus  communis , or  almond  tree,  grows  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  yields  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond. 
The  oil  of  the  sweet  almond  is  used  as  a demulcent,  in  coughs,  etc. 
A dose  is  a teaspoonful.  The  oil  of  the  bitter  almond  is  poisonous, 
and  is  occasionally  used  as  a valuable  sedative.  Its  taste  is  like  that 
of  a peach-kernel.  Dose,  one-quarter  of  a drop.  It  owes  its  poison- 
ous properties  to  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cakes,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
flavored  with  an  essence  prepared  from  it.  Do  not  confound  the 
sweet  with  the  bitter. 

Aloes.  — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  leaves  of  several  species 
of  the  aloe-tree,  in  North  and  South  Africa,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  island  of  Socotra.  Aloes  is  purgative,  acting  chiefly  upon 
the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  in  which  it  frequently  produces  irritation, 
and  is  apt  to  aggravate  and  induce  piles.  It  is  much  used  to  excite 
the  flow  of  the  menses,  and  should  never  be  given  to  women  during 
pregnancy.  It  produces  griping  of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  combining  it  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Alum  (Alumen).  — The  cheminal  name  of  this  is  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potassa.  In  ordinary  doses,  alum  is  astringent  and  anti- 
spasmodic.  In  large  doses,  it  is  purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  used 
both  externally  and  internally.  It  is  often  used  in  solution  as  a gar- 
gle in  sore  throat,  and  falling  down  of  the  uvula,  and  as  an  injection 
in  leucorrhcea.  In  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  it  acts  as  a pur- 
gative, and  used  in  this  way  is  useful  in  painter’s  colic.  When 
exposed  to  heat  in  a vessel  till  it  ceases  to  boil,  it  becomes  diy,  and 
is  then  called  burnt  alum,  which,  when  pulverized,  is  applied  with 
advantage  to  canker  spots  in  the  mouth,  and  to  proud  flesh. 

American  Hellebore  ( Veratrum  Viride). — This  plant  grows  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  usually  in  swamps,  wet  meadows. 
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and  on  the  banks  of  mountain  streamlets.  The  root  is  the  part  used. 
It  is  slightly  acrid,  alterative  in  a marked  degree,  very  decidedly 
and  actively  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
nervine,  though  not  narcotic.  But  its  most  marked  and  valuable 
quality  — that  in  which  it  has  no  rival  — is  its  sedative  action  upon 
the  circulation.  In  suitable  doses,  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  the 
pulse  down  from  a hundred  and  fifty  beats  in  a minute  to  forty,  or 
even  to  thirty.  In  fevers,  therefore,  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart, 
in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  many  other  conditions  which  involve 
an  excited  state  of  the  circulation,  it  is  an  article  of  exceedingly 
great  value,  because  it  is  always  reliable.  Use  under  physician’s 
directions  only. 

Preparations.  — Veratum  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
six  ounces  to  the  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  or  of  fluid  extract.  The 
dose  of  each  of  these  preparations,  for  a grown  person,  is  two  or 
three  drops  every  hour  or  two,  in  a little  sweetened  water,  and  grad- 
ually increased,  if  necessary,  till  the  pulse  comes  down  to  sixty  or 
seventy.  If  taken  in  so  large  a dose  as  to  produce  vomiting,  or  too 
much  depression,  a dose  of  morphine  or  laudanum  in  a little  brandy 
or  ginger,  is  a complete  antidote. 

Veratrin,  the  active  principle  of  veratrum,  is  also  used,  in  doses 
of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a grain. 

American  Ipecacuanha  ( Euphorbia  Ipecac ).  — This  plant  is  per 
ennial  and  grows  in  sandy  soils  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
When  cut  or  broken  it  gives  out  a milky  juice.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part.  It  is  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diaphoretic.  Dose,  as  a 
cathartic,  eight  or  ten  grains ; as  a diaphoretic,  three  or  four  grains, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

American  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Quinquefoliai). — This  vine  grows  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known  by  the  names  of  false 
grape  and  wild  woodbine.  It  is  alterative,  tonic,  astringent,  and  ex- 
pectorant. Used  in  scrofula  and  syphilis. 

Water  of  Ammonia  ( Liquor  Ammonice). — This  preparation,  called 
hartshorn,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  water 
with  ammonia  gas.  It  has  a powerful  ammoniacal  odor,  and  an  alka- 
line, caustic  taste.  Taken  internally  it  is  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
antacid,  and  applied  externally,  it  is  rubefacient.  It  stimulates  par- 
ticularly the  heart  and  arteries,  without  very  much  exciting  the  brain. 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  heartburn,  and  for  sick  headache  de- 
pendent on  sourness  of  the  stomach.  A dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  largely  diluted  with  water.  United  with  oils,  or  with  alcohol 
in  about  equal  proportions,  and  applied  externally,  it  reddens  the 
skin,  and,  if  the  cloth  wet  with  it  be  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  with 
flannel,  to  prevent  evaporation,  it  will  sometimes  quickly  raise  a blister. 
In  cases  of  fainting,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  the  nostrils,  to  excite 
the  brain,  and  rouse  the  system.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a 
better  oreDaration. 
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Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  — This  is  a white,  moderately  hard,  crys- 
talline salt,  having  a pungent,  ammoniacal  smell,  and  a sharp, 
penetrating  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  some  of  its 
ammonia,  becomes  a bicarbonate,  and  falls  to  powder.  It  is  stimu- 
lant, diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  powerfully  antacid,  and,  in  large 
doses,  emetic.  Internally,  it  is  more  often  used  than  water  of  ammo- 
nia, and  for  similar  purposes.  Coarsely  bruised,  and  scented  with 
oil  of  lavender,  it  constitutes  the  common  smelling  salts,  so  much 
used  in  fainting  and  hysterics.  For  internal  use,  the  dose  is  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  every  two,  three  or  four 
hours. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  ( Sal  Ammoniac.')  — This,  also  called  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia,  is  a white,  translucent,  tough,  fibrous  salt,  in 
large  cakes,  about  two  inches  thick,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other. 

It  has  a saline,  pungent  taste,  but  no  smell,  dissolves  in  one  part 
of  boiling  water,  and  three  parts  of  cold.  Taken  internally,  it  is 
stimulant  and  alterative.  It  is  a valuable  remedy  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, pleurisy,  and  inflammation  of  the  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes generally.  But  it  must  only  be  used  after  the  first  violence 
of  these  inflammations  has  abated.  Pulverized,  and  placed  over  a 
spirit  lamp  in  a tin  cup,  the  fumes  which  arise  when  it  sublimes  may 
be  inhaled  five  or  ten  minutes,  once  or  twice  a day,  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  chronic  inflammations  generally 
of  the  air-passages.  A solution  composed  of  one  ounce  of  the  salt 
dissolved  in  nine  fluid  ounces  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol,  may  be 
used  as  a wash  for  bruises,  indolent  tumors,  and  ulcers. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  ( Liquor  Ammonice  Acetatis). — 
This  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  spirit  of  Mindererus.  The 
taste  is  saline,  and  is  like  that  of  a mixture  of  nitre  and  sugar.  It  is 
a valuable  diaphoretic,  and  is  much  employed,  alone  or  mixed  with 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  two  parts  to  one,  in  fevers  and  inflammations. 
It  is  a valuable  external  application  iu  mumps,  applied  hot  upon  a 
piece  of  flannel.  One-half  ounce  mixed  with  seven  ounces  of  rose- 
water and  two  drams  of  laudanum,  forms  a valuable  wash  for  the 
eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  three  drams 
mixed  with  sweetened  water,  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  ( Spiritus  Ammonice  Aromaticus) . — 
Taken  internally,  this  answers  the  same  purpose  as  other  prepara- 
tions of  ammonia,  and  is  much  used  on  account  of  it  agreeable  taste 
and  smell.  It  is  valuable  as  an  antacid  in  sick  headache.  Dose, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 

Anise  ( Pimpinella  Anisum ) . — This  is  a perennial  plant,  and  grows 
in  Egypt.  Its  fruit  is  called  anise-seed.  It  is  aromatic  and  carmi- 
native. It  is  much  used  to  allay  nausea*  flatulency,  and  colic,  par- 
ticularly in  children.  It  is  frequently  added  to  other  medicines  to 
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make  them  more  agreeable,  and  to  lessen  the  griping  effects  of  physic. 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  an  ounce  of 
the  former  to  a pint  of  the  latter,  forms  what  is  called  the  essence  of 
anise.  Dose  of  the  essence,  from  thirty  drops  to  a dram  in  sweetened 
water.  Anise  forms  a very  valuable  addition  to  cough  preparations. 

Arnica  ( Arnica  Montana .) — This  is  a perennial  plant,  growing  in 
moist,  shady  places  in  Siberia,  etc.  It  is  often  called  leopard’s  bane. 
It  is  much  used  externally  as  a stimulating  application  to  bruises,  local 
inflammation,  etc. 

Preparations . — It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  fluid 
extract.  Dose,  ten  to  thirty  drops.  Half  an  ounce  of  tincture,  five 
and  a half  ounces  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  two  drams  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  used  warm,  make  in  some  cases  a valuable  fomentation.  It 
is  one  of  the  leading  homoeopathic  remedies. 

Arrowroot. — This  is  prepared  from  the  Maranta  arundinacea , a 
plant  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  forming  dietetic  pre- 
parations, and  belongs  to  the  first  or  saccharine  group  of  food-articles. 

Assafoetida.  — This  is  the  hardened  juice  from  the  root  of  a Per- 
sian plant.  It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  expectorant,  and  is 
much  used  in  nervous  complaints.  A dose  of  the  powder  is  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  and  of  the  tincture,  made  by  macerating  two  ounces 
in  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops. 

Balm  ( Melissa  Officinalis').  — This  is  a perennial  plant,  growing  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  It  is  moderately  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 
The  warm  infusion  causes  perspiration,  and  is  used  to  relieve  painful 
menstruation. 

Balm  of  Gilead  ( Populus  Candicans).  — This  is  a tree  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  our  country.  A tincture  made  from  the  buds, 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  fluid  drams,  is  useful  in  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  in  scurvy,  and  rheumatism.  Steeped  in  lard  they  form  a 
useful  ointment  for  some  purposes. 

Balmony  ( Chelone  Glabra).  — This  is  a perennial  plant,  common 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  tonic,  cathartic,  and  vermifuge.  It  is 
used  in  indigestion,  debility,  and  derangements  of  the  liver.  A dose  of 
the  powdered  leaves  is  one  dram ; of  the  tincture,  two  fluid  drams ; 
of  the  decoction,  one  or  two  fluid  ounces ; of  the  active  principle 
called  chelonin,  one  or  two  grains.  A decoction  of  balmony  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  assafoetida  forms  a valuable  injection  for 
worms.  An  ointment  made  from  the  fresh  leaves  is  valuable  for 
piles,  inflamed  breasts,  tumors,  and  painful  ulcers. 

Balsam  Copaiba.  — This  is  obtained  from  a South  American  tree 
called  the  Copaifera  Officinalis.  It  is  a clear  yellowish  fluid,  about 
the  consistency  of  honey.  It  is  a stimulating  diuretic,  and  is  much 
used  in  chronic  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  irritable  conditions  of  the  bladder. 
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and  chronic  bronchitis.  In  some  persons  it  causes  an  eruption  on  the 
shin,  with  itching,  etc. 

In  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a cathartic. 

Balsam  Tolu.  — This  is  the  juice  of  the  tree  Myrospernum  Tolui- 
ferum , growing  in  South  America.  It  is  soft,  tenacious,  and  of  a 
pale  brown  color;  and,  like  balsam  copaiba,  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  volatile  oils.  It  has  been  used  in  asthma,  cough,  bron- 
chitis, etc.  Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  in  mucilage  or  syrup. 


Barberry  (Berberis  Vulgaris ). — This  shrub  grows  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  The  parts  used  are  the  bark 
and  berries.  It  is  tonic  and  laxative,  and,  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful, 
powdered,  is  useful  in  jaundice,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  chronic  dysen- 
tery. A decoction  of  the  berries  forms  an  agreeable  acid  drink  in 
fevers,  cholera  infantum,  etc.,  and  as  a gargle  it  is  useful  for  ulcers 
of  the  mouth,  etc.,  as  a wash,  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  as  an  injection  for  leucorrhoea. 

Bayberry  (. Myrica  Cerifera , Fig.  197). — This  is  found  in  damp 

places,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  New  Jersey.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  astrin- 
gent and  stimulant.  Pulverized,  and  com- 
bined with  powdered  blood-root,  it  forms  an 
excellent  application  to  indolent  ulcers.  In 
the  form  of  poultice,  combined  with  powdered 
slippery  elm,  it  is  a useful  application  to 
scrofulous  tumors  or  ulcers.  The  decoction 
is  a good  wash  for  sore  mouth,  and  spongy, 
bleeding  gums.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form 
of  tincture,  dose,  half  an  ounce  ; fluid  extract, 
dose,  one  or  two  drams  ; and  the  active  prin- 
fig.  197.  Bayberry.  ciple,  myricin,  dose,  two  to  ten  grains. 


Bearberry  ( Uva  Ursi,  Fig.  198). — This  plant,  also  called  upland 
cranberry,  has  a wide  range,  being  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe  and  America.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, and  ripens  its  berries  in  the  winter.  The 
leaves  are  the  only  medicinal  parts.  It  is  astringent 
and  tonic,  and  acts  particularly  upon  the  urinary  or- 
gans, for  complaints  of  which  it  is  generally  used.  It 
is  specially  valued  as  an  antilithic  in  gravel,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  ul- 
ceration of  the  bladder,  etc. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one-third  of  a 
dram  to  a dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  Flo  198 
grains;  tincture,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces.  Bearberry. 

Beef’s  Galls  ( Pel  Bovinum ).  — This  being  dried  by  evaporation,  is 
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sometimes  used  as  a tonic  and  laxative,  in  torpor  of  the  liver,  jaun- 
dice, indigestion,  and  costiveness,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  ten  grains. 
Three  drams  of  ox-gall,  one  dram  of  extract  of  conium,  two  drams  of 
soda  soap,  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  make  a valuable  preparation, 
which,  when  applied  externally,  has  a surprisingly  rapid  effect  in 
reducing  enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  breasts,  glandular  tumors, 
particularly  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  is  useful  in  hypertrophies 
generally.  For  application  to  the  tonsils,  the  gall  maybe  rubbed  up 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  and  may  be  applied  with 
a camel’s-hair  brush. 

Benzoin.  — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  a tree  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  It  is  very  brittle,  of  a reddish  brown  color,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  inhalation  in  chronic  laryn- 
gitis and  bronchitis.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  added 
to  boiling  water,  and  the  vapor  inhaled ; or  it  may  be  burned  upon 
coals  or  a hot  shovel,  the  fumes  being  inhaled. 

Benzoic  Acid.  — This  is  prepared  by  heating  benzoin,  and  causing 
it  to  sublime.  It  consists  of  silky,  feathery  crystals,  which  are  white 
and  soft.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  the  phosphatic  variety  of 
gravel.  A convenient  way  of  giving  it  is  to  unite  one  part  of  it  with 
four  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 

Beth  root  ( Trillium  Pendulum).  — A perennial  plant,  growing  in 
rich  soils,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  root  is  used,  and 
is  astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic.  It  is  useful  in  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  and  kidneys  ; also  in  excessive  menstruation,  cough,  asthma, 
and  difficult  breathing.  Boiled  in  milk,  it  is  used,  in  the  western 
country  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  three  drams ; trilliin, 
dose,  four  to  eight  grains ; infusion,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces  ; decoc- 
tion used  as  a local  application  to  ulcere  and  sore  mouth,  and  as  an 
injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  gleet.  A poultice  made  from  the  root 
is  useful  for  carbuncles,  indolent  tumors,  buboes,  foul  ulcers,  and  for 
stings  of  insects. 

Bitter-root  ( Apocynum  Androscemifolium , 

Fig.  199).  — An  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
rich  soils  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
root  is  the  part  used,  and  is  laxative,  tonic, 
diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  employed  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  syphilis,  scrofula, 
intermittents,  and  the  low  stage  of  typhoid  fe- 
vers. Forty  to  fifty  grains  will  cause  vomiting 
without  much  nausea. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  a 
tonic,  ten  to  twenty  drops;  as  a diaphoretic, 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops ; as  an  emetic,  half 


Fig.  199.  Bitterroot. 
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a dram  to  a dram.  Solid  extract,  dose,  two  to  eight  grains ; apocy 
nin,  the  active  principle  of  the  root,  dose,  half  a grain  to  two  grains  •, 
tincture,  dose,  two  to  three  drams ; infusion,  dose  a wine-glassful, 
three  times  a day. 

Bismuth.  — The  principal  preparation  of  this  metal  used  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth , also  called  nitrate , subnitrate , and 
white  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  is  a white  powder,  without  smell  or  taste. 
It  is  used  for  various  irritable  and  painful  affections  of  the  stomach, 
when  there  is  no  acute  inflammation.  It  is  particularly  useful  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  more  especially  the  diarrhoea  of  the  latter  stages  of 
consumption,  over  which  it  has  more  control  than  any  other  known 
remedy.  To  show  its  best  effects  in  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  it  should 
be  given  in  large  doses,  not  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  imme- 
diately after  each  meal.  The  small  doses  usually  given  are  compara- 
tively useless.  Given  in  these  full  doses,  it  is  also  almost  a specific 
in  heartburn  and  water-brash. 

Bittersweet  ( Solanum  Dulcamara').  — This  is  common  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  is  a woody  vine,  the  roots  and  stalks  of 
which  are  used  in  medicine.  It  is  slightly  narcotic,  and  has  altera- 
tive and  diaphoretic  properties.  It  is  used  in  scaly  and  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  skin.  It  is  said  to  have  antaphrodisiac  properties, 
and  is  serviceable  in  mania  connected  with  strong  venereal  propensi- 
ties. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; solid 
extract,  dose,  three  to  eight  grains ; infusion,  dose,  one  to  three 
ounces,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Black  Alder  ( Prinos  Verticillatus).  — This  shrub  is  common  in 
the  United  States , its  bark  and  berries  are  used.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  intermittent  fever  and  other  diseases 
connected  with  debility.  Applied  locally  in  the  form  of  a wash  or 
poultice,  and  given  internally,  it  is  popular  in  chronic  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  and  in  flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  mortification. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  drams ; tincture,  dose, 
two  to  four  drams. 

Two  drams  of  the  fluid  extract  of  black  alder,  one  dram  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  and  one  pint  of  water,  mixed,  and  taken 
in  doses  of  four  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a day,  are  valuable 
in  dyspepsia. 

Blackberry  ( Rubus  Villosus). — There  are  many  species  of  this 
growing  in  the  United  States.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  used. 
It  is  tonic,  and  strongly  astringent,  and  is  a valuable  remedy  in  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  cholera-infantum,  relaxed  condition  of  the  bowels 
of  children,  and  the  passive  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  womb. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; solid 
extract,  four  to  six  grains ; tincture,  dose,  two  to  four  drams ; infu- 
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sion,  dose,  one  ounce.  This  last  preparation  is  also  useful  as  an  injec 
tion  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  and  womb. 
The  syrup  of  the  blackberry-root  is  also  a valuable  preparation ; so 
also  is  blackberry  brandy,  so  called,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
mixed  with  brandy.  This  is  excellent  in  summer  complaints. 

Black  Cohosh  ( Cimicifuga  Racemosa , Fig.  200).  — This  grows  in 
rich  soils  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  slightly  narcotic, 
sedative,  antispasmodic,  antiperiodic,  and  exerts 
a marked  influence  over  the  nervous  system ; 
being  useful  in  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  epilepsy,  ner- 
vous excitability,  asthma,  delirium  tremens,  and 
many  spasmodic  affections,  it  has  an  especial 
affinity  for  the  uterus. 

It  reduces  the  arterial  action  very  materially, 
and  hence  is  useful  in  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, but  more  particularly  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  two  drams ; solid  extract,  dose,  four  to 
eight  grains ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
alcohol ; dose,  one  to  three  drams ; cimicifugin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  one  to  six  grains. 

Black  Willow  (Salix  Nigra). — This  tree  is  found  in  the  Northern 
States,  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  especially  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  pussy-willow.  It  is 
a bitter  tonic,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  fever  and  ague.  A decoction 
made  from  the  buds  is  said  to  be  a powerful  antaphrodisiac,  and  is 
accordingly  useful  in  the  treatment  spermatorrhea. 

Bloodroot  ( Sanguinaria  Canadensis , Fig.  201).  — A perennial 
plant,  growing  in  light,  rich  soils,  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It 
is  emetic,  narcotic,  expectorant,  alterative,  escha- 
rotic,  and  errhine.  It  is  used  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  etc.  Three  to  five 
grains  stimulates  the  digestive  organs,  and  accele- 
rates the  pulse. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen 
drops  ; solid  extract,  half  a grain  to  a grain  and  a 
half  ; tincture,  twenty  drops  to  a dram  ; sanguina- 
ria, the  alkaloid  principle,  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a grain. 

Four-grain  pills,  made  of  sanguinarin,  twelve 
grains,  caulophyllin,  twelve  grains,  solid  extract  of 
cimicifuga,  twelve  grains,  are  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  and  other  female  disorders. 


fig.  200. 
Black  Cohosh. 
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Blue  Cohosh  ( Gaulophyllum  Thalictroides,  Fig.  202).  — A peren- 
nial plant,  growing  in  low,  moist  grounds  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  antispasmodic,  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  alterative,  emmenagogue,  anthelmintic,  parturient,  and 
tonic.  It  is  used  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  hysterics,  cramps, 
amenhorrhcea,  dysmenorrhcea,  chorea,  leucorrhoea,  hiccough,  to  hasten 
delivery,  and  to  relieve  after-pains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  drops ; solid 
extract,  dose,  one  to  three  grains ; tincture,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a 
dram ; infusion,  dose,  two  to  three  ounces ; caulophyllin,  the  active 
principle  of  the  root,  dose,  one-quarter  of  a grain  to  a grain. 

In  cases  of  protracted  labor,  occasioned  by  fatigue  or  debility,  the 
infusion  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  ergot  in  hastening  delivery.  A 
wash  made  by  combining  one  ounce  of  fluid  extract  with  one  ounce 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  and  eight  ounces  of  water,  is  very 
excellent  for  apthous  sore  mouth. 


Fig.  202.  Blue  Cohosh.  Fig.  203.  Blue  Flag. 


Blue  Flag  ( Iris  Versicolor,  Fig.  203).— -A  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  damp  places,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root  is 
the  part  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  cathartic,  alterative,  sia- 
lagogue,  and  diuretic.  It  acts  particularly  on  the  glandular  system; 
in  large  doses,  it  evacuates  and  exhausts  the  system,  acting  on  the 
liver,  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  mercury. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  forty  drops  ; solid 
extract,  one  to  three  grains ; tincture,  one  to  two  drams.  Iridin,  the 
active  and  resinous  principle,  dose,  half  a grain  to  three  grains. 
Equal  parts  of  blue  flag,  mandrake,  and  prickly-ash  bark,  mixed,  and 
given  in  five-  to  ten-grain  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours,  will  act  as 
a powerful  alterative,  and  cause  free  salivation,  without  making  the 
breath  offensive  or  injuring  the  gums.  Three  grains  of  iridin,  five 
grains  of  leptandrin,  and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  form 
an  excellent  cathartic  in  dropsy,  producing  free  watery  stools. 
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Blue  Pill  ( Hydrargyri  Pilulce). — This  mercurial  preparation,  gen- 
erally known  by  the  common  name  of  blue  mass,  or  blue  pill,  is  made 
by  rubbing  mercury,  confection  of  roses,  and  pulverized  liquorice-root 
together  until  all  the  mercurial  globules  disappear.  The  mass  is  di- 
vided into  pills  when  wanted.  It  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  mercurial 
preparations,  and  the  least  liable  to  produce  salivation  or  irritation 
of  the  system.  But  even  this  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  with 
caution,  and  I do  not  recommend  its  use. 

The  blue  mass  is  alterative  and  cathartic,  and  is  considerably 
given  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  to  produce  an  altera- 
tive effect  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  leptandra  and  the  podo- 
phyllum have  become  its  rivals,  and  will,  I sincerely  hope,  finally  take 
its  place. 

Boneset  (Eupatorium  Perfoliatum,  Fig.  204).  — An  indigenous 
plant  growing  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  tops  and 
leaves  are  medicinal.  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and,  in 
large  doses,  or  when  taken  as  a warm  infusion,  emetic  and  aperient. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains ; tincture,  dose,  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  ; infusion,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces.  Eupatorin,  dose,  one 
to  three  grains. 

Two  scruples  of  eupatorin,  one  scruple  of  xanthoxylin,  and  one 
grain  of  strychnia,  mixed,  and  made  into  twenty  powders,  is  excellent 
for  torpor  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  and  for  rheumatism  ; one  powder 
being  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 


Fig.  205.  Buchu. 

Buchu  ( Barosma  Crenata,  Fig.  205).  — It  grows  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  leaves  are  the  medicinal  portion ; they  are  stim- 
ulant, diuretic,  antispasmodic  and  tonic.  Buchu  is  chiefly  given  in 
complaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  attended  with  increased  uric-acid 
gravel,  chronic  inflammation  or  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder, 
urethra,  and  prostate,  and  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine. 

Preparations . — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two  drams  ; 
tincture,  dose,  two  to  five  drams  ; infusion,  one  to  five  ounces.  A 
combination  of  fluid  extract  of  buchu  half  an  ounce,  acetate  of 


Fig.  204.  Boneset. 
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potash  two  drams,  and  water  eight  ounces,  taken  in  doses  of  foui 
ounces  three  or  four  times  a day,  is  a valuable  diuretic. 

This  combination,  however,  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

Buckhorn  Brake  ( Osmunda  Regalis). — This  is  a fern  growing  in 
moist  grounds  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root,  which 
is  the  medicinal  part,  should  be  gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  in  August,  and  very  carefully  dried,  to  prevent  moulding.  It 
is  mucilaginous  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  coughs,  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  and  as  a tonic  while  getting  up  from  exhausting  disease. 
One  root  infused  in  a pint  of  hot  water  for  half  an  hour  will  convert 
it  into  a thick  jelly.  This  mucilage  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar, 
and  freely  taken. 

Buckthorn  ( Rliamnus  Catharticus) . — This  plant  grows  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  much  esteemed  by  practitioners.  The  berries  and  juice 
are  actively  medicinal.  It  is  a powerful  cathartic,  producing  large 
watery  discharges.  It  is  seldom  used  alone  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  its  action. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram ; syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, made  by  uniting  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  with  twelve 
ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  drams. 

Bugleweed  {Ly  copus  Virginicus).  — This  grows  in  shady  and 
wet  places  throughout  a greater  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
whole  herb  is  used.  It  is  a mild  narcotic,  sedative,  sub-astringent, 
and  styptic.  It  is  a valuable  remedy  in  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
incipient  consumption  and  pneumonia.  It  quiets  irritation  and 
allays  cough  and  nervous  excitement. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ; infusion, 
dose,  two  to  four  ounces. 

Burdock  ( Lappa  Minor). — A native  of  Europe,  and  growing  in 
the  United  States.  The  root  is  used,  which  is  useful  in  scurvy, 
syphilis,  scrofula,  gout,  leprosy,  and  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  needs 
to  be  used  for  a long  time.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  for  persons 
afflicted  with  boils,  stye,  etc.  An  ointment  prepared  from  it  is 
serviceable  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  obstinate  ulcers. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram  ; solid  extract,  dose, 
five  to  fifteen  grains  ; tincture,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Burgundy  Pitch.  — This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Norway  pine, 
Abies  excelsa , growing  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  of  the  silver 
fir-tree  of  Europe,  Abies  picea.  It  gently  excites  the  skin,  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  plasters,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
gums  and  resins. 

Butternut  ( Juglans  Cinerea').  — This  is  a forest  tree,  growing  in 
Various  parts  of  this  continent,  known  also  by  the  names  of  oilnut 
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and  white  walnut.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  used,  and  is  a mild 
cathartic,  being  useful  in  cases  of  constipation.  It  is  much  employed 
by  families  as  a domestic  remedy,  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  It  evacuates  the  bowels  without  debilitating  them. 

Preparations. — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  ; juglandin,  the  active  principle,  dose, 
one  to  three  grains.  A very  good  pill  is  made  by  mixing  one  and  a 
quarter  drams  of  the  solid  extract  of  butternut,  three-quarters  oi  a 
dram  of  the  solid  extract  of  jalap,  and  ten  grains  of  soap,  and  divid- 
ing the  whole  into  sixteen  pills.  Two  or  three  may  be  taken  for 
a dose. 

Calcined  Deer’s  Horn  {Cornu  Cervince  Usturri).  — The  horns  of 
the  deer  are  said  to  be  in  velvet  between  August  and  December,  and 
during  this  period  those  which  fall  are  collected,  coarsely  rasped,  and 
placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  is  tightly  covered  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  or  elsewhere,  and  subjected  to  a heat  of  200°  F.,  which  is  con- 
tinued until  the  rasped  horn  becomes  of  the  color  of  roasted  coffee. 
When  cooled,  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  trituration,  and  preserved 
in  closely  stopped  vials.  It  is  a powerful  styptic,  taken  in  teaspoonful 
doses  every  half-hour ; or,  a teaspoonful  added  to  a gill  of  hot  water, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  this  taken  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  It  has 
much  efficacy  in  floodings  from  the  womb,  and  in  excessive  menstru- 
ation. 

Calomel  (Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite'). — This  is  prepared  from 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt.  It  is  alterative,  antisyphi- 
litic, and  anthelmintic,  and,  in  large  doses,  purgative.  It  is  much 
used  in  venereal  diseases  and  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  combined 
with  opium ; in  dropsies,  combined  with  squill,  foxglove  and  elate- 
rium;  and  in  rheumatism  and  leprosy,  combined  with  antimonials, 
guaiacum,  and  other  sudorifics.  In  the  beginningof  fevers  and  other 
complaints,  it  is  often  combined  with  purgatives,  as  gamboge,  scam- 
mony,  jalap  and  rhubarb.  Given  in  small  doses,  not  large  enough  to 
purge,  it  gradually  excites  salivation.  Dose,  from  one  to  three 
grains. 

The  tendency  of  this  article  to  produce  salivation,  to  injure  the 
gums,  loosen  the  teeth,  etc.,  has  given  rise  to  much  prejudice  against 
it  in  the  public  mind  ; and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has 
been  used  by  many,  from  time  immemorial,  with  great  indiscretion. 
In  the  hands  of  sensible  and  prudent  men,  it  is  very  serviceable  in 
some  cases;  but  the  podophyllum  and  leptandra  have  so  fine  an 
action  upon  the  liver,  that  they  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  calomel 
and  other  mercurials,  and  possibly  may  in  time  wholly  supersede 
them.  I have  not  prescribed  it  in  this  book,  and  do  not  recommend 
its  use. 
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Camphor  (Fig.  206).  — This  is  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree, 

growing  in  the  East  Indies,  — Laurus  cam - 
phora.  It  is  a white,  shiny,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  wood  and  roots  of 
the  above-named  tree  by  boiling  them,  and  is 
subsequently  purified  by  sublimation.  It  has 
a penetrating,  peculiar  diffusible  odor,  and  a 
pungent,  cooling  taste.  It  is  moderately  stim- 
ulant, diaphoretic,  and  antaphrodisiac.  Dose, 
from  one  to  ten  grains. 

Canada  Balsam.  — This  is  the  fluid  ob- 
tained from  the  fir-balsam,  Abies  balsam^a,  of 
Canada,  Maine,  etc.  It  is  a stimulating  diu- 
retie,  and,  in  large  doses,  cathartic.  A dose  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  two  or  three  times 
a day,  in  pills,  or  in  emulsion.  It  forms  a part  of  several  ointments 
and  plasters.  It  is  used  to  mount  objects  in  microscopic  investi- 
gations. 

Canada  Fleabane  ( Erigeron  Canadense').  — An  annual  plant, grow- 
ing in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  It  is  diuretic,  tonic,  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints  and 
diarrhoea.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a dram ; 
of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces  ; of  the  solid  extract, 
from  five  to  eight  grains ; to  be  repeated,  in  each  case,  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Canella  ( Canella  Alba).— -This  is  the  bark  of  a South  American 
tree,  and  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  a gentle  tonic,  and  useful  in 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

Caraway  ( Carum  Carui). — This  biennial  plant  grows  in  Europe. 
The  seeds  are  the  part  used,  and  are  aromatic  and  carminative ; they 
are  used  in  wind  colic,  and  to  improve  the  flavor  of  other  medicine. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  sixty  grains.  The  dose  of  the  oil  of  caraway, 
extracted  from  the  seeds,  is  from  one  to  five  drops. 

Cardamom  (Alpinia  Cardamomum).  — This  plant  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Malabar.  The  seeds,  which  are  the  medicinal  parts, 
are  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  are  used  to  expel  wind,  and  to 
flavor  medicines.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  two  drams.  The  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  them  has  similar  properties. 

Cascarilla.  — This  medicine  is  the  bark  of  the  West  India  shrub, 
Croton  eleuteria.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a warm,  spicy  taste. 
It  is  a pleasant  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  wind  colic,  and  other  debilities  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  It  counteracts  the  tendency  of  cinchona  to  produce 
nausea. 

Preparations.  — ■ Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops; 
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cincture,  dose,  one  dram ; infusion,  dose,  one  to  two  drams.  An  alka- 
line infusion,  composed  of  fluid  extract,  three  ounces ; carbonate  of 
potassa,  two  drams;  and  water,  ten  ounces,  is  excellent  in  weak 
stomach,  with  acidity.  Dose,  one  dram. 

Castor  ( Castoreum ).  — A peculiar  substance  obtained  from  the 
beaver.  It  is  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  It  is  used  in 
typhus,  hysterics,  epilepsy,  retention  of  the  menses,  and  in  many 
other  nervous  diseases.  Dose,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  A medi- 
cine of  no  great  value. 

Castor  Oil  ( Oleum  Rieini). — This  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  bush,  Ricinus  communis.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  rancid  and  spoils. 

As  a mild  cathartic  this  oil  is  extensively  used,  but  may  be  ren- 
dered less  offensive  by  being  mixed  with  a few  drops  of  oil  of  winter- 
green,  peppermint  or  cinnamon ; and  its  bad  taste  may  be  nearly 
destroyed  by  rubbing  it  up  to  a thick  batter  with  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Or,  if  boiled  a few  minutes  with  a little  sweet  milk,  sweet- 
ened with  loaf  sugar,  and  flavored  with  essence  of  cinnamon  or 
peppermint,  it  may  be  easily  taken.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  one  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  ; for  a child,  one,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  according 
to  its  age. 

Catechu.  — This  is  a solid  extract,  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
Acacia  catechu , a tree  growing  in  Asia.  It  is  in  dark,  brown,  and 
brittle  pieces,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a powerful  astringent, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysenteiy.  It  makes  a 
useful  gargle  in  some  forms  of  sore  mouth,  in  elongated  uvula, 
spongy  gums  and  sore  nipples.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains,  and  of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Catnip  ( Nepeta  Cataria').  — A native  of  Europe,  and  widely  nat- 
uralized in  this  country.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  the  medicinal 
part,  and  are  carminative  and  diaphoretic  when  drunk  as  a warm 
infusion.  It  is  useful  in  fevers,  in  wind  colic,  nervous  headache, 
hysterics,  and  nervous  irritability. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose  two  to  three  drams ; infusion, 
dose  two  to  three  ounces.  Fluid  extract  of  catnip,  two  ounces  ; and 
the  fluid  extract  of  saffron,  one  ounce  and  a half,  united,  make  a 
popular  remedy  for  colds,  and  the  rashes  of  children.  In  nervous 
complaints,  a combination  of  fluid  extract  of  catnip,  six  drains ; fluid 
extract  of  valerian,  four  drams  ; and  fluid  extract  of  scullcap,  four 
drams,  is  a valuable  remedy.  Dose,  one  to  two  drams. 

Cayenne  Pepper  ( Capsicum  Annuum,  Fig.  207).  — This  plant 
grows  in  hot  climates,  and  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  red 
pepper.  The  berry,  which  ig  the  part  used,  has  an  intensely  hot  and 
pungent  taste.  It  is  a powerful,  diffusible  stimulant,  and  is  about  the 
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only  stimulus  which  the  stomach  will  bear  in  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia. It  is  useful  in  all  cases  of  diminished  vital  action,  and  is  fre- 
quently united  with  other  medicines,  either  to  promote  their  action, 

or  to  lessen  the  severity  of  their  operation.  It 
is  much  used  in  colds,  hoarseness,  etc.,  as  it 
promotes  a free  discharge  of  mucus  and 
phlegm.  Taken  in  small  doses,  it  has  a fine 
effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  lessening  very  much  the 
severity  of  piles,  and  sometimes  curing  them. 
It  may  be  sprinkled  daily  upon  the  food,  or 
taken  in  the  form  of  cayenne  lozenges ; it  is 
frequently  useful  as  a gargle  in  sore  throats, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.  Dose  of  the  powder  from 
one  to  eight  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to 
ten  drops ; tincture,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a 
dram,  used  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  gastric 
insensibility;  infusion,  dose,  one  to  two  drams.  A valuable  gargle 
in  scarlet  fever  may  be  made  by  combining  fluid  extract  of  cayenne 
one  ounce  ; common  salt,  one  dram;  boiling  vinegar,  one  pint;  boil- 
ing water,  one  pint. 

Celandine  ( Chelidonium  Majus'). — This  plant  is  indigenous  to 
Europe,  and  is  extensively  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
drastic  purge,  producing  watery  stools,  and  is  equal  to  gamboge ; it  is 
useful  in  affections  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
spleen.  In  the  form  of  a poultice  it  is  effective  in  scrofula,  indolent 
ulcers,  skin  diseases,  and  piles. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  fifteen  drops  ; solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  five  to  eight  grains  ; tincture,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; 
infusion,  dose,  two  and  a half  to  four  drams.  A very  good  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic  is  made  by  compounding  two  and  a half  drams  of 
fluid  extract  of  celandine  with  half  a dram  of  fluid  extract  of  hen- 
bane, one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
six  ounces  of  elder-water,  and  ounce  of  syrup  of  squill. 

Chalk. — On  account  of  its  gritty  particles,  it  is  unfit  for  medicinal 
use  until  it  has  been  levigated,  after  which  it  is  called  prepared  chalk. 
This  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent antacid,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  diarrhoea  accompanied 
with  acidity.  The  most  convenient  form  of  administering  chalk  is 
that  of  the  chalk  mixture,  which  consists  of  prepared  chalk,  half  an 
ounce  ; sugar  and  powdered  gum-arabic,  two  drams  each  ; cinnamon- 
water  and  water,  four  fluid  ounces  each,  and  rubbed  together  in  a 
mortar  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Dose,  a tablespoonful  fre- 
quently rcneatefl . 
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Cassia-Buds.  — This  spice  is  a product  of  China.  It  consists  of 
the  calyx  surrounding  the  young  germ  of  one  or  more  species  of  cin- 
namon. Cassia  buds  have  some  resemblance  to  cloves,  and  are  com- 
pared to  small  nails  with  round  heads.  They  may  be  used  lor  the 
same  purposes  as  the  cinnamon-bark. 

Chamomile  ( Anthemis  Nobilis , Fig.  208).  — This  perennial  plant 
grows  in  Europe,  and  its  flowers,  the  whitest  of  which  are  best,  are 
considerably  used  in  medicine.  They  are 
gently  tonic,  and  are  generally  used  in  cold 
infusion,  in  cases  of  weak  stomach,  dyspep- 
sia, etc.  In  large  doses,  the  warm  infusion 
will  act  as  an  emetic. 

Preparations.  — Fluid,  extract,  dose,  half 
a dram  to  a dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  four 
to  fifteen  grains ; infusion,  dose,  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  For  dyspepsia,  wind  in 
the  stomach,. etc.,  thirty  pills  may  be  made 
by  combining  one  dram  of  solid  extract  of 
chamomile  with  five  grains  of  the  solid  ex- 
tract of  rhubarb  and  ten  grains  of  assafoe- 
tida,  and  taken,  one  pill  at  a time,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  with  advantage. 

Charcoal  ( Carlo  Ligni). — Prepared  charcoal  is  antiseptic  and  ab- 
sorbent, and  is  employed  with  great  advantage  in  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  attended  with  bad  breath  and  putrid  eructations ; it  has  a 
good  effect  in  correcting  the  fetor  of  the  stools  in  dysentery : it  is 
considerably  used,  and  with  much  advantage,  as  an  ingredient  in 
poultices.  Dose,  when  taken  internally,  from  one  to  three  teaspoon- 
fuls. 

Chloroform  ( Chloroformum ). — This  is  an  anaesthetic,  used  to  pro- 
duce insensibility  during  surgical  operations.  A teaspoonful  or  more 
is  poured  upon  a handkerchief,  which  is  held  to  the  patient’s  nose, 
but  not  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  The  numerous 
sudden  deaths  which  have  occurred  from  its  use  prove  it  to  be  an 
unsafe  agent,  and  it  is  now  seldom  employed  by  careful  surgeons. 
Taken  internally  it  is  sedative  and  narcotic  ; applied  externally,  com- 
bined with  other  articles,  it  is  useful  in  painful  affections,  as  nervous 
headache,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc.  The  dose  when  taken  inter- 
nally is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  in  flax-seed  tea. 

Cinnamon.  — This  is  the  bark  of  trees  growing  in  Ceylon,  Mala- 
bar, and  Sumatra.  It  is  a very  grateful  aromatic,  being  warm  and 
cordial  to  the  stomach ; it  is  also  carminative  and  astringent. 

It  is  not  often  prescribed  alone,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  an  aid  to  less 
pleasant  medicines,  and  enters  into  a great  number  of  preparations. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  diarrhoea ; and  in  treating  this  complaint 
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it  is  often  joined  with  chalk  and  astringents.  Dose  of  the  bark,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains.  The  oil  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
bark. 

Cleavers  ( Galium  Aparine).  — An  annual  plant,  common  to  this 
country  and  Europe,  having  an  acid,  astringent  taste.  The  whole 
herb  is  used  in  infusion,  as  a cooling  diuretic,  in  scalding  of  the  urine, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  gravel,  suppression  of 
the  urine,  etc. 

It  is  also  used  in  fevers  and  all  acute  diseases.  The  infusion  is 
made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the  herb  to  a pint  and  a half  of  warm 
water.  It  should  stand  three  or  four  hours,  and  be  drunk  freely  when 
cold.  Equal  parts  of  elder-blows,  cleavers,  and  maiden-hair,  infused 
in  warm  water,  make  a refreshing  drink  in  scarlet  fever  and  other 
eruptive  diseases. 

Cloves  (Caryophyllus  Aromaticus). — The  flowers  of  this  tree,  a 
native  of  tropical  climates,  collected  before  they  are  fully  developed, 
form  cloves.  They  are  highly  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  are  used 
to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  when  flatulency 
exists,  and  to  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting.  They  are  more  generally 
employed  to  improve  the  taste  and  modify  the  action  of  other  medi- 
cines. The  dose  in  powder  is  from  five  to  eight  grains.  The  oil  of 
cloves  has  similar  properties  ; dose,  one  to  three  drops.  A little  cot- 
ton moistened  with  the  oil,  and  pressed  into  a decayed  tooth,  will 
frequently  relieve  the  toothache. 

Cochineal  ( Coccus  Cacti).  — An  insect  found  in  Mexico,  inhabit- 
ing different  species  of  cactus.  They  are  gathered  for  use  by  detach- 
ing them  from  the  plant  with  a blunt  knife,  and  dipping  them,  en- 
closed in  a bag,  into  boiling  water.  Cochineal  is  anodyne,  and  has 
been  used  with  advantage  in  whooping-cough  and  neuralgia.  It  is 
much  used  for  coloring  tinctures  and  ointments,  and  the  color  called 
carmine  is  prepared  from  it.  A tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating 
two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  one  pint  of  alcohol  for  seven  days,  and 
filtering  through  paper.  Dose,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops, 
twice  a day. 

Cod=Liver  Oil  ( Oleum  Morrhuce).  — This  is  obtained  from  the 
livers  of  codfish,  and  is  nutritive  and  alterative.  It  is  a popular  rem- 
edy in  consumption  and  scrofula,  and  in  those  complaints  generally 
in  which  there  is  impaired  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition. 
Dose,  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day. 

Inability  to  digest  this  oil,  to  eat  fat  meats,  or  to  take  fats  in  any 
form,  is  an  unfavorable  indication  in  consumption. 

Collodion.  — This  is  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether.  It  is  applied 
with  a camel’s-hair  brush,  to  cuts,  burns,  wounds,  leech-bites,  etc., 
over  which  it  forms  a thin  pellicle  or  skin,  protecting  the  injured  part 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  should  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles,  to 
prevent  its  evaporating  and  becoming  unfit  for  use. 
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Colocynth  ( Cucumis  Colocynthis) . — A native  of  northern  Africa. 
The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  fruit  deprived  of  its  rind.  It  is  a 
powerful  drastic,  hydragogue  cathartic ; causing,  by  its  harsh  action, 
griping,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  bloody  discharges ; from  the  severity 
of  its  operations,  it  is  rarely  used  alone.  Useful  in  dropsy,  derange- 
ments of  the  brain,  and  for  overcoming  torpid  conditions  of  the  di- 
gestive and  biliary  organs. 

Preparations.  — Solid  extract,  dose,  two  to  twenty  grains;  com- 
pound extract,  dose,  two  to  twenty  grains. 

Colombo  ( Cocculus  Palmatus).  — A perennial  climbing  plant, 
growing  in  East  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  a 
pure,  bitter  tonic,  and  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  bilious  vomitings  which 
attend  pregnancy,  and  during  recovery  from  exhausting  diseases. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  thirty  drops ; solid 
extract,  dose,  four  to  eight  grains ; tincture,  dose,  one  to  three  drams  ; 
infusion,  dose,  three  drams  to  an  ounce.  A compound  infusion  made 
by  uniting  one  dram  of  fluid  extract,  four  drams  of  orange-peel,  and 
one  ounce  of  water,  is  useful  in  a weakened  state  of  the  bowels, 
showing  itself  in  a diarrhoea.  Dose,  two  drams  every  hour.  Fluid 
extract  of  Colombo,  one  ounce  ; fluid  extract  of  ginger,  two  drams, 
and  water,  one  pint,  also  make  a useful  compound  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Fluid  extract  of  Colombo,  one  dram ; fluid  extract  of  rhubarb, 
one  dram ; fluid  extract  of  ginger,  half  a dram ; water,  one  pint,  — 
this  is  useful  for  a like  purpose.  The  following  is  also  a very  good 
preparation  for  a similar  use  ; fluid  extract  of  Colombo,  half  an  ounce ; 
fluid  extract  of  cascarilla,  two  drams  ; tincture  of  orange-peel,  two 
drams ; syrup  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce ; water,  six  ounces.  Dose,  one 
dram  every  hour. 

Coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  Farfara). — A native  of  Europe,  and  natural- 
ized in  this  country,  especially  in  the  Northern  States.  It  grows  in 
wet  places  and  low  meadows.  The  leaves  are  principally  used. 
They  are  emollient,  demulcent,  and  slightly  tonic ; used  in  coughs, 
asthma,  and  whooping-cough ; and  externally  in  the  form  of  poultice 
for  scrofulous  tumors. 

Comfrey  ( Symphytum  Officinale). — A perennial  European  plant, 
cultivated  in  this  country.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  demul- 
cent, and  slightly  astringent,  and  is  serviceable  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  tissues,  and  in  scrofulous  habits  ; also  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, coughs,  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  whites,  etc.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  infusion,  or  as  a syrup,  one  ounce  to  a pint  of  water ; the  dose 
being  one  to  three  fluid  ounces,  three  to  four  times  a day.  The  fresh 
root  bruised  forms  a valuable  application  to  ulcers,  bruises,  fresh 
wounds,  sore  breasts,  and  white  swellings. 

Common  Silk-Weed  ( Asclepias  Syriaca').  — This  is  a perennial 
plant,  common  throughout  the  United  States.  It  gives  out  a milky 
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juice  upon  being  wounded,  and  hence  is  often  called  milk-weed. 
The  root  is  diuretic,  alterative,  emmenagogue,  and  anodyne;  and  is 
sometimes  used  in  dropsy,  retention  of  urine,  suppressed  menstrua- 
tion, scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from  eight  to 
twenty  grains ; of  the  decoction,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

Copper  ( Cuprum ). — The  following  are  the  principal  salts  of  cop- 
per used  in  medicine  : — 

Subacetate  of  Copper  ( Cupri  Subacetas). — This  is  known  by  the 
name  of  verdigris,  and  is  used  as  a detergent  and  eseharotic ; it  is 
applied  to  warts  and  fungous  growths,  and  to  foul  ulcers  and  ring- 
worm. When  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  by  trituration  in  a porcelain 
mortar,  the  finer  parts  of  this  are  separated,  and  called  prepared  sub- 
acetate of  copper;  this  is  the  preparation  used  for  the  purposes  above 
named. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  ( Cupri  Sulphas). — In  small  doses,  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  astringent  and  tonic ; in  large  ones  a prompt 
emetic.  It  is  given  in  small  doses  in  hysterics,  epilepsy,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers ; and  in  large  doses,  to  produce  speedy  vomiting  in 
croup,  and  to  eject  poisons  from  the  stomach.  A weak  solution  is 
sometimes  used  for  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet. 
Dose,  as  a tonic,  one-quarter  of  a grain  to  one  grain  in  pill ; as  a 
rapid  vomit,  from  two  to  five  grains,  in  two  ounces  of  water.  The 
medicines  which  are  incompatible  with  copper,  are  alkalies,  earths 
and  their  carbonates,  borax,  salts  of  lead,  acetate  of  iron,  and  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions,  decoctions,  and  tinctures. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  — This,  in  chemical  language,  is  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  It  is  one  of  the  milder  mercurial  preparations, 
although  when  taken  in  large  doses,  it  is  a violent  poison,  and  oper- 
ates very  quickly.  It  is  less  apt  to  salivate  than  any  other  mercurial, 
except  blue  pill.  It  is  much  used  as  a remedy  in  syphilis,  particu- 
larly in  the  secondary  stage,  in  which,  in  many  cases,  it  does  much 
good.  It  is  also  popular  in  many  skin  diseases,  as  leprosy.  When 
employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  generally  associated  with  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  medicines,  such  as  the  compound  decoction  or  syrup 
of  sarsaparilla,  preparations  of  yellow  dock,  etc.  In  order  to  avoid 
its  irritating  effects,  it  is  often  united  with  opium,  or  extract  of  con- 
ium.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  is  valuable  as  a wash  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases. It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  quack  nostrums  which  are 
extensively  advertised.  It  is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  known. 

Cotton  ( Giossypium  Herbaceum).  — Cotton  is  chiefly  employed  in 
cases  of  recent  burns  and  scalds,  — an  application  of  it  which  sur- 
geons have  learned  from  popular  use.  It  diminishes  the  inflamma- 
tion, prevents  blistering,  and  hastens  the  cure.  It  is  applied  in  thin 
and  successive  layers.  The  absorbent  should  be  used.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  root  is  said  to  be  emmenagogue,  parturient,  and  abortive. 
It  is  excellent  in  chlorosis. 

Preparation.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  three  drams. 
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Cranesbill  ( Geranium  Maculatum,  Fig.  209).  — An  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  open  woods. 
The  root  is  the  medicinal  part.  It  is  a powerful  astringent,  similar 
to  kino  and  catechu,  and  a valuable  substi- 
tute for  those  articles,  because  less  expensive. 

It  forms  an  excellent  gargle  in  sore  throats 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  and  is  valuable 
for  treating  those  discharges  arising  from  de- 
bility, after  the  exciting  causes  are  removed. 

It  has  no  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  to  infants  and  persons  of  deli- 
cate stomachs.  As  an  injection,  it  is  used  in 
gleet  and  whites. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  a dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  three  to 
ten  grains  ; geraniin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  one  to  three  grains  ; tincture,  dose,  two 
and  a half  to  three  drams  ; infusion,  dose,  one 
to  two  ounces.  A valuable  astringent  wash 
for  sore  mouth,  etc.,  and  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea,  etc.,  is  made 
by  uniting  fluid  extract  of  cranesbill,  half  an  ounce  ; fluid  extract  of 
black  cohosh,  half  an  ounce ; fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  half  an 
ounce;  fluid  extract  of  witch-hazel,  half  an  ounce;  and  water,  one 
quart.  Geraniin,  dioscorein,  and  caulophyllin,  united  in  equal  parts, 
and  given  to  an  adult  in  six-grain  doses,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, have  an  excellent  effect  in  diarrhoea  and  cliolera-morbus,  when 
there  is  much  pain  and  rumbling  of  the  bowels. 

Crawley  ( Corallorhiza  Odontorliiza').  — A perennial  plant,  growing 
on  barren  hills  and  hard  clay  soils  in  New  York.  The  root  is  the 
part  used.  It  is  sedative  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  used  in  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  and  in  typhoid  fever;  also  in  flatulency,  cramps,  hectic 
fever  and  night-sweats.  When  the  liver  requires  to  be  acted  upon, 
it  should  be  combined  with  mandrake  or  Culver’s  root.  The  pow- 
dered root  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  vials;  its  dose  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  grains,  in  warm  water,  every  hour  or  two. 

Creosote  ( Creosotum ). — This  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
tar.  It  is  irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  antiseptic,  and  moderately  escha- 
rotic.  It  has  been  given  in  diabetes,  epilepsy,  hysterics,  neuralgia, 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  arresting  nausea  and  vomiting,  when  not  dependent  on 
inflammation.  The  dose,  when  given  internally,  is  one  or  two  drops. 
It  is  most  easily  taken  in  the  form  of  pill.  In  some  forms  of  bron- 
chitis, the  vapor  of  creosote  is  inhaled  with  advantage.  It  may  some- 
times be  applied  with  excellent  effect,  to  indolent  or  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  in  which  case,  two,  four,  or  six  drops  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  In  some  cases  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
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poultices.  One  or  two  drops  of  pure  creosote,  introduced  into  a hol- 
low tooth  on  a little  cotton,  is  generally  a speedy  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, but  great  care  must  he  taken  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  tongue  or  cheek. 

Croton  Oil  ( Oleum  Tiglii). — This  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Croton  Tiglium , a plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a 
powerful  cathartic,  producing  watery  stools,  and  is  used  in  torpidity 
of  the  bowels,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  mania,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
hydrocephalus,  coma,  and  wherever  a powerful  revulsive  action  is 
needed  to  call  the  blood  away  from  the  brain.  A drop  placed  on  the 
tongue  of  a person  in  the  comatose  state,  will  generally  operate.  Two 
to  six  drops,  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  produce  an  eruption  of  pimples 
in  twelve  hours.  In  this  way,  it  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
chest,  and  some  other  affections.  If  the  skin  is  very  sensitive,  let  it 
be  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet  oil.  Use  only  under 
the  direction  of  a physician. 

Cubebs  (Cubebce). — A climbing  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  berries  are  the  medicinal  part.  They  are  stimu- 
lant, purgative,  and  diuretic,  acting  particularly  upon  the  urinary 
organs  and  arresting  discharges  from  the  water-pipe,  and  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  and  gleet.  It  should  not  be  used  dur- 
ing active  inflammation.  Dose  of  powdered  cubebs,  from  thirty  to 
forty  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  and  a 
half ; ethereal  fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ; solid  extract, 
dose,  two  to  twenty  grains ; tincture,  dose,  one  to  two  drams.  A 
compound,  made  of  fluid  extract  of  cubebs,  five  drams ; fluid  extract 
of  ergot,  one  and  a half  drams;  cinnamon  water,  half  a dram;  and 
powdered  loaf-sugar  one  dram,  may  be  taken  with  advantage  in 
gonorrhoea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhcea ; dose,  one  dram. 

Culver’s  Root  (. LeptandraVirginica .)  — A perennial  plant  growing 
throughout  the  United  States  in  limestone  districts,  and  flowering  in 
July  and  August.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part.  It  is  frequently 
called  black  root.  When  dried,  it  is  tonic,  cholagogue,  and  laxative, 
and  is  a very  valuable  remedy  in  affections  of  the  liver,  as  it  acts 
upon  this  organ  with  energy,  without  purgation.  It  is  also  useful 
in  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  A 
powder  is  made  from  it,  containing  its  active  principle,  and  called 
leptandrin,  which  has  a fine  effect  in  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  ty- 
phoid fever,  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  all  diseases  connected 
with  derangements  of  the  liver. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one-third  of  a dram  to  a dram ; 
leptandrin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  in  acute  cases,  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  to  one  grain  ; in  chronic  cases,  one  to  two  grains  ; tincture,  two 
ounces  to  a pint  of  alcohol,  dose.,  one  dram  to  one-half  ounce. 
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Dandelion  ( Taraxacum , Dens  Leonis .) — This  perennial  herb  is 
diuretic,  aperient,  and  tonic,  It  is  generally  thought  to  act  especially 
upon  the  liver.  Used  in  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
and  in  debilitated  and  irritable  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ; compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ; fluid  extract  of  dandelion  and 
senna,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; solid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  fifteen 
grains;  infusion,  two  ounces  to  one  pint  of  water,  dose,  four  to  five 
ounces.  In  dropsical  affections,  the  following  compound  infusion 
will  be  found  useful : fluid  extract  of  dandelion,  six  drams ; fluid 
extract  of  rhubarb,  one  and  a half  drams ; fluid  extract  of  henbane, 
twenty-four  drops  ; bicarbonate  of  soda,  half  a dram ; tartrate  of 
potassa,  three  drams ; water,  three  and  a half  ounces  ; take  one-third, 
three  times  a day.  For  jaundice  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, the  following  pills  have  much  efficacy : Solid  extract  of  dande- 
lion, one  dram;  solid  extract  of  bloodroot,  one  dram  ; leptandrin,  one 
scruple  ; podophyllin,  five  grains  ; oil  of  peppermint,  five  minims  ; to 
be  divided  into  fifty  pills,  and  one  or  two  taken  three  times  a day. 

Deadly  Nightshade. — (Atropa  Belladonna , Fig.  210).  — xY  per- 
ennial plant,  growing  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  having  a faint 
odor,  and  a sweet,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  narcotic,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic  ; is  a valuable  remedy  in  convulsions,  neuralgia,  whooping- 
cough,  rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  and  many  diseases  having  their 
seat  in  the  nervous  system.  It  lias  been  much  praised  as  a preventive 
of  scarlet  fever,  though  its  powers  for  this  purpose  are  doubtful. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  eight  drops ; solid 
extract,  dose,  one  quarter  to  one  grain  ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint 
of  diluted  alcohol;  dose,  from  thirteen  to  thirty  drops.  The  solid 
extract  is  used,  mixed  with  lard  or  with  other  substances,  as  a local 
application  for  relieving  pain,  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  for  re- 
moving stricture  of  the  urethra,  the  anus,  rigidity  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  etc. 


Fig.  210.  Deadly  Nightshade. 


Fig.  2ll.  Dogwood. 


Dogwood  ( Cornus  Florida , Fig.  211).  — This  is  a small  tree 
growing  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States.  The  bark  is  used 
as  a medicine.  It  is  tonic,  astringent,  antiperiodic  and  stimulant. 
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It  increases  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  elevates  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  It  has  been  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
mittent fevers.  Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  from  ten  to  sixty  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two  drams; 
solid  extract,  dose,  five  to  eight  grains ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  three  drams ; infusion,  two  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces;  cornin,  the  active 
principle,  dose,  one  to  eight  grains. 

Dwarf  Elder  ( Aralia  Hispida). — A perennial  under-shrub,  grow- 
ing from  New  England  to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  diuretic 
and  alterative.  An  infusion  made  from  it  is  used  in  gravel,  suppres- 
sion of  the  urine,  and  dropsy;  to  be  taken  in  wineglassful  doses, 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Elder  ( Sambucus  Canadensis').  — The  flowers,  berries  and  inner 
bark  of  the  elder  are  used  in  medicine.  A warm  infusion  of  the 
flowers  is  diaphoretic,  and  gently  stimulant.  A cold  infusion  is  diu- 
retic, alterative  and  cooling ; used  in  erysipelas,  liver  affections  of 
children,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  some  syphilitic  diseases.  The 
bark,  pounded  with  lard,  forms  a useful  ointment  for  burns  and 
scalds,  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Elecampane  (Inula  Helenium). — This  perennial  plant  is  a native 
of  Europe  and  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  root  is 
stimulant,  tonic,  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  is  used  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages.  It  is  said  a decoction  from 
the  root  forms  a good  application  for  the  itch  and  o*ther  skin  diseases. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  from  a scruple  to  a dram;  of  the  infusion, 
one  fluid  ounce 

Electro-Magnetism.  — Within  a few  years,  electro-magnetism  has 
been  employed  extensively  as  a remedial  agent,  particularly  in  the 
various  forms  of  nervous  disorders.  That  it  is  a valuable  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  few  thinking  physicians  doubt ; yet,  like  most 
other  new  things  in  medicine,  it  has  had  its  enthusiastic  admirers, 
who  have  claimed  for  it  remedial  powers  beyond  what  it  really  has, 
and  who  have  applied  it  to  purposes  beyond  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Feverfew  ( Pyrethrum  Parthenium). — In  warm  infusion,  this  herb 
is  valuable  in  recent  colds,  flatulency,  worms,  irregular  menstruation, 
hysterics,  and  suppression  of  the  urine.  The  cold  infusion  is  a 
tonic.  A poultice  made  of  the  leaves  soothes  and  alleviates  pain. 

Figwort  ( Scropliularia  Nodosa').  — The  leaves  and  root  are  diu- 
retic, alterative,  and  anodyne,  and  in  some  places  are  used  in  liver 
complaints,  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  fomentation,  it  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  piles,  painful  tumors,  bruises,  ringworm,  and  inflammation 
of  the  breasts.  Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  three  fluid  ounces, 
three  times  a day. 
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Flaxseed  ( Linum  Usitatissimum).  — This  is  demulcent  and  nutri- 
tive, and  is  much  used  in  coughs,  bronchial  diseases,  inflammation  of 
the  urinary  organs,  bowels  and  lungs;  chiefly  taken  in  the  form  of 
flaxseed  tea.  The  infusion  is  sometimes  used  as  an  injection  in  dys- 
entery and  piles.  Linseed  oil  is  prepared  from  flaxseed. 

Foxglove  (Digitalis  Purpurea,  Fig.  212). — A biennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves, 
in  proper  doses,  are  sedative  and  diuretic,  reducing 
the  pulse,  and  increasing  the  flow  of  urine.  In 
large  doses,  they  are  a narcotic  poison.  The  medi- 
cine has  been  much  used  in.  inflammatory  diseases, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  dropsy  connected 
with  diseased  heart  or  kidneys.  When  taken  for 
some  time,  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  system, 
and  suddenly  to  manifest  poisonous  and  alarming 
symptoms,  as  if  a large  dose  had  been  taken.  The 
American  hellebore  is  sometimes  used  in  its  place. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  foxglove,  from 
one  to  three  grains  ; of  the  tincture,  from  eight 
to  ten  drops. 

Frostweed  ( Heliantliemum  Canadense). — This 
herb,  also  known  by  the  name  of  rockrose,  is  tonic, 
astringent,  and  alterative,  and  has  been  considerably  used  in  scrofula; 
combined  with  turkey-corn  and  queen’s-root,  it  is  said  to  have  effected 
cures  in  secondary  syphilis.  A decoction  forms  a useful  gargle  in 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat  in  scarlet  fever  and  other  dis- 
eases, and  as  a wash  in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Dose  of 
the  fluid  extract,  one  to  two  drams,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Galls.  — These  are  the  unhealthy  excrescences  found  growing  on 
the  young  boughs  of  the  dyer’s  oak,  Quercus  infectoria , growing  in 
Asia.  They  are  powerfully  astringent.  In  the  form  of  infusion,  or 
decoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water, 
they  are  useful  as  an  astringent  gargle,  wash,  or  injection  ; and  finely 
powdered  galls,  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  lard,  make  a valuable  oint> 
ment  for  bleeding  piles.  Dose  of  powdered  galls,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen grains. 

Gamboge.  — The  hardened  juice  of  trees  growing  in  Siam  and 
Cochin  China.  This  gum-resin  is  a hydragogue  cathartic,  acting 
severely  and  harshly  upon  the  bowels,  and  hence  is  not  often  used 
alone.  On  account  of  the  severity  of  its  action,  it  is  improper  to  use 
it  during  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  piles,  pregnancy, 
diseased  womb,  or  excessive  menstruation.  Combined  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  jalap,  it  is  a valuable  remedy  in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  one 
or  two  grains. 

Garlic  ( Allium  Sativum).  — The  bulb  is  the  part  used.  It  is  stim- 
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ulant,  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  rubefacient;  useful  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,  whooping-cough,  and  in  the  nervous  spasmodic  coughs  of 
children.  Dose,  from  twenty  grains  to  three  drams ; dose  of  the 
juice,  mixed  with  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful. 

The  bruised  bulbs  are  sometimes  usefully  applied  as  a poultice  to 
the  chests  of  young  children  having  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
as  drafts  to  the  feet  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fevers,  etc. 

Gentian  (^Gentiana  Lutea).  — It  grows  among  the  Alps,  Apennines, 
and  I yrenees.  A he  root  is  the  part  used,  and  is  brought  to  this 
country  from  Germany.  This  medicine  has  long  maintained  its  rep- 
utation, having,  it  is  said,  derived  its  name  from  Gentius,  king  of 
Illyria.  It  is  a pure  and  simple  bitter,  exciting  the  appetite  and 
invigorating  the  digestive  powers.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases 
dependent  on  pure  debility.  It  is  much  employed  in  dyspepsia,  and 
during  recovery  from  exhausting  diseases. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; com- 
pound fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; solid  extract,  dose, 
three  to  ten  grains ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  one  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  dose,  two  to  three  drams.  A valuable  preparation  is  made 
by  uniting  fluid  extract  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces ; fluid  extract  of 
gentian,  half  an  ounce ; diluted  alcohol,  two  pints ; dose,  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Ginger  ( Zingiber  Officinale').  — This  is  a native  of  Hindostan,  and 
is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is 
a grateful  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  much  used  for  dyspep- 
sia, wind  in  the  stomach,  colic,  gout,  etc.  It  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  bitter  infusions,  and  is  much  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of  nauseous 
medicines.  Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; tincture, 
four  ounces  to  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  four  drams ; 
infusion,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces ; syrup,  dose,  one  to  two  drams. 

Ginseng  ( Panax  Quinquefolium , Fig.  213).  — A perennianl  plant, 
growing  in  . the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  It  is 
a mild  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  has  some  reputa- 
tion for  improving  impaired  appetite,  and  for  ner- 
vous debility,  weak  stomach,  etc.  Some  persons 
are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  and  it  is  consid- 
erably used  in  this  way.  Dose  of  the  powdered 
root,  from  ten  to  forty  grains  ; of  the  infusion,  from 
two  to  three  fluid  ounces. 

Glycerin.  — This  is  the  sweet  or  sugary  portion 
of  oils,  and  is  obtained  from  them  during  the  man- 
ufacture of  lead  plaster.  It  is  demulcent  and  an- 
tiseptic, and  has  been  recently  recommended  and 
used  to  some  extent  in  place  of  cod-liver  oil,  in 
consumption.  It  has  been  still  more  used,  however,  as  a soothing 
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and  emollient  external  application  in  skin-diseases,  and  also  in  place 
of  lard  in  the  preparation  of  ointments. 

Gold.  — The  chief  salt  of  gold  used  in  medicine  is  the  chloride  or 
muriate  of  gold  and  soda.  It  is  diuretic  and  alterative.  It  is  used 
in  scrofula,  skin  diseases,  goitre,  scirrhous  tumors,  ophthalmia,  dropsy 
and  syphilis.  Also  in  the  Keeley  cure  for  inebriates.  It  will,  in 
many  cases,  take  away  the  craving  for  liquor,  but  we  think  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  patient  becoming  insane  and  having  a desire  to 
commit  suicide.  The  dose  is  from  one-tliirtieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain,  and  is  given  dissolved  in  water,  or  made  into  pill  with  starch 
or  gum-arabic. 

Golden  Seal  ( Hydrastis  Canadensis , Fig.  214).  — A perennial  plant, 
growing  throughout  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West.  The  root  is  the  me- 
dicinal part.  It  is  a tonic,  having  especial 
action  upon  diseased  mucous  tissues,  and  is 
particularly  beneficial  during  recovery  from 
exhausting  diseases.  It  is  used  in  dyspepsia, 
chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  coats  of  the 
stomach,  erysipelas,  and  remittent,  intermit- 
tent and  typhoid  fevers.  United  with  gera- 
nium, it  has  a fine  effect  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half 
a dram  to  two  drams ; solid  extract,  dose, 
two  to  three  grains ; hydrastin  (resinoid), 
dose,  one-half  to  three  grains ; hydrastin 
(neutral),  dose,  two  to  five  grains;  hydras- 
tina  (alkaloid),  dose,  one  to  three  grains  ; 
tincture,  three  ounces  to  one  pint  of  dilut- 
ed alcohol,  dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce.  For  various  forms  of  sore  mouth  and  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
the  following  is  a useful  gargle : fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  half 
an  ounce;  fluid  extract  of  blue  cohosh,  half  an  ounce;  fluid  ex- 
tract of  witch-hazel,  half  an  ounce;  pulverized  alum,  one  dram; 
honey,  three  drams  ; water,  one  pint.  As  a stimulant  for  a sluggish 
liver,  and  as  a tonic  in  enfeebled  mucous  membrane  in  epidemic  dys- 
entery, and  other  complaints,  the  following  powders  are  valuable : 
hydrastin,  twenty  grains  ; leptandrin,  twelve  grains ; podophyllin, 
two  grains ; pulverized  cayenne,  two  grains ; sugar  of  milk,  or  pul- 
verized loaf-sugar,  one  dram ; rub  together  thoroughly  in  a mortar, 
and  divide  into  twenty  powders ; give  one  every  two  hours. 

Ground  Ivy  ( Nepeta  Glechoma).  — A perennial  herb,  common  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe  ; in  some  places  known  as  gill-over-the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  the  part  used,  which  are  stimulant,  tonic, 
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and  pectoral ; considered  useful  in  jaundice,  asthma,  and  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  lungs. 

Guaiacum. — This  medicine  is  the  shavings  or  chips  of  the  wood 
of  a tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  also  resin  obtained  from  the 
same  tree.  It  is  stimulant  and  alterative,  and  is  used  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  and  venereal  complaints. 

1 he  tincture  of  the  resin  is  valuable  as  an  emmenagogue.  Dose  of 
the  tincture,  from  one-lialf  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  to  be  taken  with 
milk.  The  wood  is  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in  alterative  prepar- 
ations of  sarsaparilla,  etc. 

Gurn=Arabic.  — This  is  the  hardened  sap  of  trees  growing  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  tropical  countries,  being  several  varieties 
of  the  acacia.  It  is  demulcent,  and  a combustive  nutritive,  and  is 
much  used  in  forming  mixtures  for  hoarseness,  cough,  sore  throat, 
gonorrhceea,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  strangury,  bronchitis,  and 
irritations  of  mucous  membranes  generally.  Mucilage  of  gum-arabic 
is  a preparation  made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  powdered  gum  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water. 

Gum,  hemlock. — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  hemlock,  Abies 
Canadensis , a tree  growing  in  Canada  and  Maine.  This  gum  is  a 
mild  rubefacient,  and  like  burgundy  pitch,  chiefly  used  to  make  plas- 
ters, etc.,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very  valuable.  A tincture  of  the 
gum  is  diuretic  and  stimulant.  The  oil  of  hemlock  is  valuable,  in 
combination  with  other  oils,  in  preparing  liniments.  The  bark  is 
astringent,  and  is  much  used  in  tanning  leather. 

Hsemastasis.  — This  word  is  used  to  imply  the  retention  of  the 
venous  blood  in  the  limbs  by  ligatures.  A cord  or  common  handker- 
chief is  tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  or  thighs,  and  a piece 
of  wood  being  slipped  under  the  cord,  is  twisted  round  until  the  cord 
is  so  tightened  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  but  not 
to  prevent  the  outward  passage  of  the  arterial  blood.  In  this  way, 
the  blood  passing  out  continually  in  the  arteries,  and  not  returning 
by  the  veins,  the  vessels  of  the  limbs  become  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  a great  quantity,  for  the  time  being,  is  withdrawn  from 
the  trunk.  This  process  is  useful  in  bleedings  from  the  lungs,  stom- 
ach and  womb,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  etc., 
and  in  whatever  case  it  may  be  thought  desirable,  for  the  time  being, 
to  lessen  the  blood  in  the  head  or  trunk,  without  debilitating  the 
patient. 

Hair=cap  Moss  {Polytrichum  Juniperum).  — An  evergreen  plant 
growing  on  poor,  sandy  soils  in  the  Northern  States.  A strong  infu- 
sion of  it  is  powerfully  diuretic.  In  dropsical  cases,  two  fluid  ounces 
of  the  infusion  should  be  taken  every  half  hour.  It  is  useful  in 
fevers,  inflammations,  gravel,  etc. 
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Hardhack  ( Spircea  Tomentosa , Fig.  215).  — This  is  a beautiful 
shrub,  common  in  the  United.  States.  Its  leaves  are  of  a dark  green 
color  above,  and  white  underneath.  It  is  tonic  and  as- 
tringent, and  is  much  used  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  cholera 
infantum,  etc.  It  agrees  well  with  the  stomach,  and  is 
deservedly  a popular  remedy  in  summer  complaints  of 
children. 

A fluid  extract  of  it  is  the  best  preparation ; dose,  four 
to  twenty  drops.  It  is  much  used  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

The  green  herb  boiled  in  milk  forms  a valuable  preparation 
in  chronic  diarrhoea,  when  attended  with  much  debility. 

liardleaf  Golden=Rod  ( Solidago  Rigida). — A peren- 
nial plant,  growing  throughout  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  prairies.  It  is  tonic,  astringent  and 
styptic,  and  useful  to  arrest  bleeding  from  the  nose,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  bowels.  The  powder  and  infusion  are  used,  hakdback. 
both  externally  and  internally. 

Helonias  (JTelonias  Dioica) . — This  herb  is  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  false  unicorn  plant.  The  root, 
which  is  the  part  used,  is  tonic,  diuretic,  and  vermifuge.  In  large 
doses  it  is  emetic,  and  when  used  fresh,  sialagogue.  In  five  or  seven 
grain  doses,  three  times  a day,  it  relieves  dyspepsia,  restores  the  appe- 
tite, expels  worms,  and  relieves  colic.  It  is  a valuable  womb-tonic, 
gradually  removing  debility  of  that  organ,  and  curing  whites,  pain- 
ful menstruation,  and  a tendency  to  habitual  abortion.  Dose  of  the 
decoction,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces.  The  decoction  is  said  to 
kill  insects,  bugs,  etc. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  three  drams  ; helonin, 
the  active  principle,  dose,  one-fourth  to  one-half  a grain. 

Henbane  ( Hyoscyamus  Niger , Fig.  216). — This  plant  grows  abund- 
antly in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  rare  in  this  country.  All 
the  parts  are  active.  It  is  narcotic,  gently  ac- 
celerating the  circulation,  increasing  the  gen- 
eral warmth,  occasioning  a sense  of  heat  in 
the  throat,  and  after  a time  inducing  sleep. 

It  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  opium,  because 
it  does  not  bind  the  bowels.  Used  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  bronchitis,  asthma,  consump- 
tion, whooping-cough,  hysterics,  and  spas- 
modic affections  generally. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to 
fifteen  drops ; solid  extract,  dose,  half  a grain 
to  a grain  ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  one  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram;  hyoscyamin,  the  ac- 
tive principle,  dose,  one-eighth  to  half  a grain.  In  neuralgia,  rheum- 
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atism,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  painful  menstruation,  etc.,  the  following 
may  be  found  useful : solid  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  two  drams ; solid 
extract  of  valerian,  two  drams  ; solid  extract  of  aconite,  one  dram ; 
sulphate  of  quinia,  one  dram.  Mix,  and  divide  into  two-grain  pills  ; 
one  pill  every  two  or  three  hours. 

High  Cranberry  ( Viburnum  Opulus ).  — This  shrub  grows  in  rich 
soils  in  Canada,  and  in  the  northern  United  States.  The  bark,  which 
is  the  medicinal  part,  is  antispasmodic,  being  used  in  cramps,  spasms, 
asthma,  hysterics,  and  is  useful  for  those  who  are  subject  to  convul- 
sions during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  of  childbirth.  It  is  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  cramp-bark.  A decoction  or  infusion  of  the 
bark  may  be  used  in  tablespoonful  doses,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Dose  of  the  extract,  from  one  to  three  grains;  in  womb  troubles,  it 
may  be  united  with  caulophyllin,  cimicifugin,  aletridin,  senecin,  and 
asclepidin  ; and  in  flatulent  colic,  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  it  may  be  combined  with  dioscorein. 

Horehound  ( Marubium  Vulgare , Fig.  21T).  — This  well  known 
perennial  herb  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  this  country.  It  is  tonic,  ape- 
rient, pectoral,  and  sudorific.  It  is  deservedly 
popular  in  domestic  practice,  for  colds,  asthma, 
throat-ails,  bronchitis,  and  other  pectoral  affections, 
attended  with  cough.  It  is  much  used  in  candy. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram 
to  one  dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  five  to  eight 
grains  ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  one  pint  of  alcohol, 
dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ; syrup,  three 
ounces  fluid  extract  to  one  pint  of  simple  syrup, 
dose,  three  to  five  drams. 

Hops  ( Humulus  Lupulus ).  — The  cones  of  this 
well-known  plant  are  tonic,  hypnotic,  antilithic, 
and  anthelmintic.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  pro- 
moting sleep,  and  relieving  pain  and  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system.  Hops  are  valuable  in  the  form  of  fomentation, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  boneset  and  other  bitter  herbs. 
An  ointment  of  hops  and  stramonium  leaves  is  sometimes  used  in 
salt-rheum,  and  upon  painful  tumors  and  ulcers.  A pillow  stuffed 
with  hops,  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  placed  under  the  head  of  the 
patient,  relieves  pain  and  procures  sleep. 

Lupulin  is  the  yellow  powder  obtained  by  threshing  the  hops,  and 
is  preferable  to  the  hop  itself.  It  is  a powerful  antaphrodisiac,  com- 
posing the  genital  organs,  and  quieting  painful  erections,  in  gonor- 

rli06ci  etc* 

Preparations.—  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains ; tincture,  two  and  half  ounces  to 
one  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  five  drams ; infusion,  four  drams  to 


Fig.  217. 
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one  pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  three  ounces  ; lupulin,  dose,  six  to  eight 
grains ; tincture  of  lupulin,  two  ounces  to  one  pint  of  alcohol,  dose, 
one  to  two  drams,  in  sweetened  water ; fifteen  to  twenty  grains  oi 
lupulin,  well  rubbed  up  with  white  sugar  in  a mortar,  is  very  effica- 
cious in  priapism,  chordee,  and  spermatorrhoea. 

Horsemint  ( Monarda  Punctata).  — This  well-known  plant,  which 
is  common  to  the  United  States,  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diu- 
retic. A warm  infusion  may  be  used  in  flatulence,  nausea,  and  vom- 
iting. If  the  body  be  kept  cool  while  taking  it,  it  will  act  as  a diu- 
retic. The  oil  of  horsemint  is  used  for  similar  purposes  with  the 
plant.  Dose,  from  two  to  five  drops  on  sugar.  Dose  of  the  essence, 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops  in  sweetened  water.  The  oil  is  frequently 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments. 

Horseradish  ( Cochlearia  Armoracia).  — The  fresh  root  of  this 
well  known  perennial  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic,  and  rube- 
facient. It  is  useful  in  rheumatic,  paralytic,  scorbutic,  dropsical,  and 
dyspeptic  affections.  It  is  said  that  a warm  infusion  of  the  fresh  root 
in  cider,  drunk  freely  every  night,  will  cause  perspiration  and  a free 
flow  of  urine,  and  will  consequently  cure  dropsy.  The  fresh  root 
grated  in  vinegar,  and  eaten  with  meat  at  dinner,  strengthens  the 
stomach  and  promotes  digestion. 

Houseleek  ( Sempervivum  Tectorum).  — The  bruised  leaves  of  this 
perennial  form  a cooling  application  to  burns,  stings  of  insects,  ery- 
sipelas, and  other  inflammations  ; valuable  also  for  ringworm,  shin- 
gles, and  other  skin  diseases. 

Hydrangea  ( Hydrangea  Arborescens) . — This  grows  abundantly 
in  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  Western  States.  Its  root  is  medicinal. 
It  is  diuretic,  and  has  been  much  praised  for  its  power  of  relieving 
the  excruciating  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  stone  through  the 
urethra,  as  well  as  for  infallibly  removing  such  stones  from  the  blad- 
der, provided  they  are  not  already  too  large  for  passage  through  the 
water-pipe.  A concentrated  decoction  or  the  fluid  extract  may  be 
taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  several  times  a day,  — care  being  taken 
not  to  push  the  medicine  to  the  extent  of  dizziness  or  oppression  of 
the  chest. 

Hyssop  ( Hyssopus  Officinalis.)  — This  is  a native  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  tops  and  leaves 
are  the  parts  used.  They  are  stimulant,  aromatic,  carminative,  and 
tonic.  The  infusion  has  been  much  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis 
of  old  people,  and  those  of  debilitated  habits.  It  makes  the  raising  of 
mucus  more  easy.  The  infusion  may  be  combined  with  sage  and 
alum,  and  sweetened  with  honey.  The  fresh  leaves  bruised,  and 
applied  externally,  relieve  the  pain  and  disperse  the  spots  and  marks 
caused  by  contusions. 
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Iceland  floss  {Cetraria  Idandica).  — This  plant  is  found  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  and  is  abundant 
on  the  mountains  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  New  England.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  prevalence  in  Iceland,  in  which  country,  as 
well  as  in  Lapland,  it  serves,  in  consequence  of  the  gum  and  starch 
it  contains,  as  food  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is  demulcent,  tonic,  and 
nutritious,  and  is  well  fitted  to  relieve  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  connected  with  debility  of  the  diges- 
tive organs;  it  is  given  therefore  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  other 
affections  of  the  chest,  attended  with  copious  expectoration,  especially 
when  the  matter  discharged  is  purulent;  also  in  dyspepsia,  chronic 
dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  de- 
coction ; and  is  much  used  in  the  common  article  of  diet  called 
blanc-mange. 

Ice-Plant  (. Monotropa  Uniflora').  — This  perennial  plant,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  is  snow-white,  resembling  frozen  jelly, 
and  is  juicy  and  tender,  dissolving  in  the  hands  like  ice.  The  flowers 
are  in  shape  like  a pipe;  hence  it  is  called  the  pipe-plant.  The  root 
is  the  medicinal  part,  and  is  tonic,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic.  It 
has  also  been  considered  sedative  and  diaphoretic ; and  the  powder 
has  been  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  opium.  It  is  said  to  be 
valuable  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  Dose  of 
the  powdered  root,  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  two  to  three  times  a 
day. 

Indian  Hemp  ( Apocynum  Cannabinum). — This  perennial  plant 
resembles  bitter-root,  and  grows  in  similar  situations.  The  root  is 
powerfully  emetic,  and  in  decoction,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  It 
diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  produces  drowsiness.  It 
has  great  efficacy  in  dropsy. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  a tonic,  five  to  ten  drops  ; 
as  an  emetic,  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops ; solid  extract,  dose,  one 
to  three  grains ; tincture,  dose,  one  to  two  drams,  as  a tonic,  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  as  an  emetic  ; infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a pint  of 
water ; dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Indian  Turnip  {Arum  Triphyllum). — This  is  a perennial  plant, 
growing  in  damp  places  in  North  and  South  America,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  dragon-root.  The  root  when  chewed  is  excessively  acrid, 
producing  a biting  sensation  which  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by 
milk.  The  fresh  root  is  acrid,  expectorant,  and  diaphoretic,  and  has 
been  used  in  asthma,  whooping-cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  colic,  and  externally  in  scrofulous  tumors,  scald  head, 
and  other  skin  disorders.  Dose  of  the  grated  root,  in  syrup  or  muci- 
lage, ten  grains,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Iodine  (. Iodinum ).  — This  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  kelp,  or 
sea-weed,  and  is  in  small  bluish-black,  shining  scales.  It  is  alterative, 
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tonic,  and  somewhat  diuretic.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  dis- 
eases of  the  absorbent  and  glandular  system,  particularly  scrofula, 
goitre,  and  glandular  tumors  generally.  Dose,  in  substance,  half  a 
grain,  two  or  three  times  a day,  in  form  of  pill ; in  form  of  tincture, 
three  to  five  drops. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  (Potassii  Iodidum).  — This  is  one  of  the  prep- 
arations of  iodine,  and  is  sometimes  improperly  called  hydriodate  of 
potassa.  It  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  iodide  of  iron  by  carbonate 
of  potassa.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  iodine,  but  chiefly  as 
an  alterative  in  tertiary  syphilis,  for  which  it  is  a specific ; also  in 
some  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  leprosy.  Dose  of  the  salt, 
from  two  to  fifteen  grains.  It  is  much  combined  with  bitter  tinctures, 
and  particularly  with  the  compound  preparations  of  sarsaparilla,  yel- 
low dock,  and  queen’s-root.  The  acids  and  metallic  salts  are  incom- 
patible with  it. 

Ipecacuanha.  — This  is  a small  perennial  plant,  growing  in  moist 
woods,  in  several  countries  of  South  America.  The  root  is  the  part 
used.  It  is  a very  valuable  emetic,  in  large  doses ; in  smaller  doses, 
it  is  sudorific  and  expectorant.  Used  to  produce  vomiting  in  the 
commencement  of  fevers,  inflammatory  diseases,  swelled  testicles,  and 
before  the  paroxysms  of  ague ; and  to  excite  nausea  in  dysentery, 
asthma,  whooping-cough,  various  hemorrhages,  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  ; and,  combined  with  opium,  to  produce  diaphoresis  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  febrile  complaints.  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains ; to  excite  nausea,  from  one  to  three  grains  ; 
and  to  produce  diaphoresis,  two  to  six  grains,  with  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  five  to  eight 
drops ; as  an  emetic,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; tincture,  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  ; wine  of  ipecac,  three  ounces  to  one  pint  of  sherry  wine, 
dose,  a quarter  to  half  a dram,  as  an  expectorant;  two  and  a half  to 
three  drams  as  an  emetic.  The  following  is  a useful  expectorant  for 
young  children : fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  two  drams ; syrup  of  tolu, 
five  drams ; mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  ; sherry  wine,  three 
drams, — mix.  Dose,  one  dram. 

Iron  ( Ferrum ).  — As  this  is  the  most  abundant,  so  is  it  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  widely  diffused  through  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  an  essential  constitu- 
ent in  the  blood  of  man,  and  as  a medicine  it  has  great  value,  being 
a powerful  tonic.  In  most  cases  where  the  blood  is  thin  and  reduced, 
iron  is  our  best  remedy ; it  raises  the  pulse,  promotes  the  secretions, 
and  gives  color,  body,  and  nutritive  qualities  to  the  blood.  It  is 
much  used,  in  some  one  of  its  prepared  forms,  in  chronic  anaemia,  chlor- 
osis, hysterics,  whites,  rickets,  chorea,  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and  par- 
ticularly consumption.  Care  should  be  taken  in  using  the  various 
preparations  of  iron,  not  to  let  the  remedy  touch  the  teeth.  It  is 
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well  to  take  them,  when  not  in  pill  form,  through  a glass  tube.  The 
following'  are  most  of  the  chemical  preparations  of  iron  used  in  medi- 
cine : — 

Ammonia-Citrate  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Ammonio  Citras).  — This  is  in 
the  form  of  thin  scales,  of  a beautiful  garnet-red  color,  and  has  a 
slightly  acid  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  great  solubility 
gives  it  some  advantage  over  the  citrate.  The  dose  is  five  grains, 
three  times  a day,  in  solution. 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum).  — This  is  a dark, 
grayish-black  powder,  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  having  magnetic 
properties.  It  is  a valuable  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  five  to 
ten-grain  doses. 

Citrate  of  Iron  {Ferri  Citras ).  — This  is  a valuable  preparation  of 
iron.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  Usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in 
two  to  three-grain  doses,  three  times  a day. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia  (Ferri  et  Quinice  Citras) . In  the 
form  of  shining  scales,  garnet-colored,  and  soluble  in  water.  An  ex- 
cellent antiperiodic  and  tonic.  Given  in  intermittents,  when  the 
blood  is  low,  etc.  Dose,  five  to  eight  grains,  two  or  three  times  a 

day. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Strychnia.  — It  is  a valuable  preparation,  ana 
combines  the  properties  of  iron  and  strychnia,  and  has  proved  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  absence  of  the  menses,  St. 
Vitus’s  dance,  green-sickness,  hysterics,  etc.  It  is  a beautiful  salt, 
looking  like  citrate  of  iron,  except  that  it  is  a little  darker.  Three 
grains  &of  the  iron  are  combined  with  one-sixteenth  of  a grain  of 

strychnia. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Oxidum  Hy dr atum). — This  is  in 
a reddish-brown,  moist  mass,  not  much  used  in  medicine,  except  as 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  arsenic,  for  which  it  is  very  valuable.  It 
should  be  given  in  tablespoonful  doses,  often  repeated. 

Iodide  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Iodidum). — The  iodide  of  iron  is  a crystal- 
line substance,  of  a greenish-black  color  and  styptic  taste.  It  has 
tonic,  alterative,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  properties.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  scrofulous  complaints,  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  chlorosis,  absence  of  the  menses,  and  leucorrhcea.  In  obstinate 
syphilitic  ulcers,  and  in  secondary  syphilis,  occurring  in  scrofulous 
and  debilitated  subjects,  it  has  been  used  with  success.  Dose,  three 
grains,  gradually  increased  to  five.  It  should  never  be  given  m the 
form  of  a pill,  but  preferably  in  combination  with  simple  syrup  (see 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron). 

Lactate  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Ladas').  — This  has  the  general  medicinal 
properties  of  the  ferruginous  preparations.  It  increases  the  appetite 
in  a marked  degree,  and  has  been  used  with  decided  benefit  in  chm 
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rosis.  Dose,  one  to  two  grains,  three  times  a day.  The  dose  may 
be  gradually  increased.  Given  in  the  form  of  solution,  pill,  or 

lozenge. 

Phosphate  of  Iron  ( [Ferri  Phosphas). — This  is  a slate-colored 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a valuable  remedy  in  consumption, 
cancer,  and  nervous  diseases,  accompanied  by  a low  state  of  the  blood. 
Dose,  one  or  two  grains,  three  times  a day. 

Persalt  of  Iron  ( MonseVs  Styptic).  — This  is  a most  valuable 
styptic,  and  is  used  with  success  in  restraining  violent  bleedings.  It 
produces  no  irritant  effects  upon  the  tissues,  and  may  be  used  with 
safety  both  in  slight  and  extensive  surgical  operations.  Physicians 
should  have  it  by  them,  and  will  find  it  very  serviceable  in  sudden 
emergencies  of  bleeding.  It  is  prepared  in  solution  and  in  the  form 
of  dry  salt.  The  solution  is  the  most  convenient  and  eligible  form, 
and  may  be  applied  as  prepared. 

Powder  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Pulvis).  — This  is  what  is  often  called  iron 
by  hydrogen,  or  Qu^venne’s  iron.  It  is  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
of  an  iron-gray  color.  If  black,  it  is  worthless.  It  is  used  in  anaemia, 
and  in  all  those  conditions  characterized  by  deficiency  of  coloring- 
matter  in  the  blood.  The  best  metallic  iron  for  medicinal  use.  Dose, 
from  two  to  five  grains, several  times  a day;  to  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pill. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Subcarbonas.) — This  is  a 
reddish  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  tonic,  alterative,  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  is  used  in  neuralgia,  chorea,  chlorosis,  anaemia,  epi- 
lepsy, scrofula,  etc.  Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains,  three  times  a day, 
to  be  taken  in  a little  water. 

Protoxide  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Protoxidum).  — This  is  of  a dark-blue 
color,  and  has  a tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  con- 
verts it  into  the  sesquioxide.  It  is  a valuable  preparation  of  iron. 
Dose,  from  two  to  five  grains,  three  times  a day. 

Solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron.  — The  protoxide  of  iron  is  more 
readily  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  agrees  better  with  the  stomach 
than  any  other  preparation  of  this  metal.  It  is  prepared  in  the  form 
of  a syrup,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls , three 
times  a day. 

Solution  Protoxide  Iron,  with  Rhubarb  and  Colombo. — This  is 
a composition  of  protoxide  of  iron  with  vegetable  tonics.  As  a 
remedy  in  many  forms  of  dyspepsia,  it  must  prove  of  great  value. 

Solution  Protoxide  Iron,  with  Quinine.  — This  has  become  a 
remedy  of  established  reputation.  Quinine  combined  with  iron,  par- 
ticularly with  the  protoxide,  must  have  great  advantages  as  a chaly- 
beate tonic.  Each  tablespoonful  contains  half  a grain  of  quinine. 
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Solution  Protoxide  of  Iron,  with  Iodide  of  Potassa. — In  this 

preparation  the  valuable  alterative  properties  of  iodide  of  potassium 
are  connected  with  iron.  It  is  therefore  alterative  and  tonic,  and 
may  be  used  in  scrofulous  and  other  weakened  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  a remedy  of  decided  merit.  Three  grains  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  are  contained  in  each  tablespoonful. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  ( Ferri  Sulphas).  — This  is  in  the  form  of  transpa- 
rent crystals,  of  a pale,  bluish-green  color,  and  efflorescent  in  the  air. 
It  has  a styptic  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  but  insoluble  in-  alcohol.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic.  In 
large  doses  it  produces  nausea  and  griping  of  the  bowels.  Useful 
in  scrofula  and  as  an  astringent  in  passive  hemorrhages,  sweats,  dia- 
betes, chronic  mucous  catarrh,  leucorrhcea  and  gleet.  As  a tonic  it 
is  useful  in  dyspepsia. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  ( Syrupus  Iodidi  Ferri).  — This  is  an 
elegant  preparation  of  iodine  and  iron,  and  is  given  in  all  debilitated 
conditions  of  the  system,  when  there  is  a taint  of  scrofula.  Dose, 
from  twenty  to  sixty  drops,  well  diluted,  at  the  moment  of  taking, 
with  water. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  Iron  and  ITanganese.  — This  is  of  a light  straw- 
color,  prepared  from  protosulphate  of  iron,  protosulphate  of  man- 
ganese, and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  a remedy  of  unsurpassed 
efficacy  in  anaemic,  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  and  cancerous  affections. 
It  is  considered  superior  to  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron.  Dose,  from 
ten  to  thirty  drops. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potassa  ( Ferri  et  Potassce  Tartras.  — This 
is  in  the  form  of  beautiful  shining  scales,  of  a dark  ruby  color,  of  a 
slightly  chalybeate  taste,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  one  of  the 
mildest  of  the  salts  of  iron,  and  is  considerably  used  in  scrofula,  weak- 
ness of  the  bowels,  general  debility,  etc.  It  is  much  used  as  a remedy 
for  syphilis,  both  externally  and  internally.  The  dose  is  ten  to  twenty- 
five  grains  in  solution. 

Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  (Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi).  — This 
has  a reddish-brown,  yellowish  color,  a sour  and  very  styptic  taste, 
and  an  odor  like  muriatic  ether.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
certain  preparations  of  iron,  generally  agreeing  with  the  stomach,  and 
much  employed  for  purposes  for  which  iron  is  used.  It  is  useful  in 
scrofula,  gleet,  and  leucorrhoea ; also  in  hemorrhages  from  the  womb, 
kidneys,  and  bladder,  of  a passive  character.  Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  drops,  gradually  increased  to  one  or  two  drams,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  It  should  be  given  diluted  with  water. 

Valerianate  of  Iron.  — This  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a dark-red  pow- 
der, havino-  a faint  odor,  and  a taste  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcoholt  and  insoluble  in  water.  Given  in  hysterical  affections, 
complicated  with  chlorosis.  Dbse,  one  grain,  several  times  a day. 
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Isinglass  ( Ichtliyocolla ).  — A gelatinous  substance,  prepared  from 
the  bladder  of  fishes.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  and  diluted 
acids.  In  boiling  it  dissolves  and  forms  a jelly  upon  cooling,  in  which 
form  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a nutritive  diet  for  the  sick. 

Jalap  (Ipomcea  Jalapa). — This  is  a Mexican  plant.  Its  root  is 
an  active  cathartic,  producing  liquid  stools,  more  or  less  griping. 
United  with  cream  of  tartar  it  becomes  a hydragogue,  and  is  useful 
in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  a quarter  to  one  dram  ; solid 
extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; jalapin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  one  to  two  grains. 

Juniper  ( Juniperis  Communis) . — This  evergreen  shrub  is  a native 
of  Europe,  and  is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  The 
berries,  which  are  the  parts  used,  are  wrinkled,  of  a dark-purple  color, 
about  the  size  of  a pea.  They  are  gently  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and 
have  been  used  in  scurvy  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  more  active  diuretics.  The  oil  of  juniper  obtained 
from  the  berries  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Five  minims  of  the 
oil  mixed  with  one  fluid  dram  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  given 
three  times  a day,  is  valuable  in  dropsy.  Dose  of  the  berries,  from 
one  to  two  drams ; of  the  oil,  from  five  to  ten  drops. 

Kino.  — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  Ptero- 
carpus  Marsupium.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it.  It  is  a power- 
ful and  valuable  astringent,  and  is  much  used  in  diarrhoea,  not 
attended  with  inflammation.  Opium  is  often  united  with  it,  and  it  • 
is  a favorite  addition  to  chalk-mixture.  It  is  also  used  in  chronic 
dysentery,  leucorrhcea  and  diabetes.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
powder,  infusion,  or  tincture.  Dose  of  the  powder,  ten  to  twenty 
grains;  of  the  tincture,  one  or  two  fluid  drams;  the  infusion  is  use- 
ful as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  gonorrhoea.  The  powder  is 
sometimes  sprinkled  with  advantage  on  indolent  and  flabby  ulcers. 

Ladies’  Slipper  ( Cypripedium  Pubescens , Fig. 

218). — The  fibrous  roots  are  the  parts  used  of  this 
plant.  It  is  tonic,  nervine,  and  anti-spasmodic,  and 
is  employed  in  nervous  headache,  and  other  ner- 
vous affections,  as  excitability,  hysterics,  neuralgia, 
etc. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram 
to  a dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  grains  ; 
tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
dose,  half  an  ounce ; cypripedin,  the  active  prin- 
ciple, dose,  two  to  three  grains.  The  following  is 
a useful  preparation  for  producing  sleep,  in  wakeful 
and  excited  conditions  : fluid  extract  ladies’  slipper,  F 2]8 

one  ounce ; fluid  extract  pleurisy  root,  one  ounce ; ladies’  slipper. 
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fluid  extract  skunk-cabbage,  one  ounce ; fluid  extract,  scullcap,  one 
ounce  ; mix ; dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram,  three  times  a day. 

For  sick  and  nervous  headache,  dependent  on  an  acid  stomach, 
the  following  is  useful:  fluid  extract  ladies’  slipper,  half  an  ounce; 
fluid  extract  catnip,  half  an  ounce ; fluid  extract  scullcap,  half  an 
ounce  ; water,  one  pint ; mix ; dose,  one  and  a half  to  three  drams. 

Lead  ( Plumbum ).  — Lead  acts  upon  the  system  as  a sedative  and 
astringent.  Internally,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  and  for  restraining  improper  bleeding  and 
other  excessive  discharges.  Externally,  it  is  employed  to  subdue 
inflammation.  It  should  not  be  excessively  used,  for,  if  taken  in- 
ternally for  a long  time,  it  injures  the  nervous  system,  and  brings  on 
apoplexy,  palsy,  and  particularly  lead  colic.  Nature  generally  gives 
notice  when  it  is  doing  mischief,  by  drawing  a blue  line  around  the 
edge  of  the  gums.  The  preparation  of  lead  chiefly  used  in  medicine 
is  the  following  : — 

Acetate  of  Lead  (. Plumbi  Acetas).  — This  is  known  by  the  name 
of  sugar  of  lead  and  is  a white  salt,  crystallized  in  brilliant  needles. 
It  has  first  a sweetish,  and  then  an  astringent  taste.  In  medicinal 
doses,  it  is  a powerful  sedative  and  astringent ; in  large  ones  an 
irritant  poison.  It  is  principally  used  internally  for  bleeding  from 
the  lungs,  bowels,  and  womb.  The  dose  is  generally  two  grains, 
united  with  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  pill.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  employed  in  form  of  solution  and  applied  to  inflamed 
surfaces  with  cloths.  Four  grains  of  sugar  of  lead  and  four  of  pul- 
verized opium  to  the  pint  of  water,  make  a good  lotion  for  various 
purposes. 

Lemon  ( Citrus  Limonum ).  — This  is  a well-known  tropioal  fruit, 
the  juice  of  which  has  a grateful  acid  taste,  and  is  much  used  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  complaints,  forming  the  agreeable  drink 
called  lemonade.  The  oil  of  lemon,  obtained  from  the  fresh  rind  of 
the  fruit,  is  chiefly  used  in  perfumery,  and  to  render  the  taste  of 
medicines  more  agreeable. 

Lettuce  ( Lactuca  Sativa). — The  medicinal  properties  of  this 
garden-plant  are  contained  in  the  milk.  It  is  given  when  opium 
disagrees  with  the  patient,  to  allay  cough  and  irritability.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two  drams; 
solid  extract,  dose,  two  to  five  grains.  The  following  is  a useful 
compound  syrup : fluid  extract  lettuce,  two  ounces ; fluid  extract 
poppy,  four  ounces ; simple  syrup,  ten  ounces ; mix ; dose,  half  a 
dram  to  a dram. 

Life-Root  ( Senecio  Aureus'). — This  is  a perennial  plant,  growing 
on  the  banks  of  marshy  creeks  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
and  sometimes  called  ragwort.  Both  the  root  and  herb  are  diuretic, 
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pectoral,  diaphoretic,  and  tonic,  considerably  valued  as  a remedy  in 
gravel  and  other  urinary  affections,  particularly  strangury.  It  is 
useful  for  promoting  menstrual  discharges. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; infu- 
sion, dose,  one  to  three  ounces;  senecin,  the  active  principle,  dose, 
three  to  five  grains.  For  chlorosis,  accompanied  by  absence  of  the 
menses,  the  following  is  a useful  preparation : senecin,  aletrin  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  four  grains  each.  Mix  and  divide  into  two-grain 
powders.  Six  grains  each  of  senecin  and  geraniin,  mixed  and  taken 
in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains,  has  a good  effect  in  restraining  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menses.  In  painful  menstruation,  the  follow- 
ing is  a good  pill : senecin,  two  grains ; quinine,  six  grains  ; solid 
extract  belladonna,  three  grains ; make  into  ten  pills,  and  take  one 
every  three  hours  till  the  pain  is  subdued. 

Lime  ( Calx ).  — This  is  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  is  an  abun- 
dant natural  production.  It  is  used  in  several  forms  in  medicine,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  chief : — 

Chloride  of  Lime  ( Calx  Chlorinata) . — This  is  a moist,  grayish- 
white  substance,  having  the  odor  of  chlorine,  and  possessing  powerful 
bleaching  properties.  Externally  used,  it  is  disinfectant,  and,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  applied  with  advantage  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
burns,  chilblains  and  eruptions  of  the  skin  ; also  as  a gargle  in  putrid 
sore  throat,  and  as  a wash  for  ulcerated  gums,  and  to  purify  the 
breath.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  dysentery,  both  by  mouth 
and  injection,  to  correct  the  fetor  of  the  stools. 

Lime-Water  ( Aqua  Cains').  — This  is  made  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  lime  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  letting  the  solution  stand 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  It  is  antacid,  antilithic,  tonic,  and  astringent,  valuable  in 
all  complaints  attended  with  acidity  of  the  stomach.  United  with 
milk,  and  used  as  the  sole  diet,  it  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy  for 
chronic  diarrhoea  of  long  standing.  Dose  of  lime-water,  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Liquorice  ( G-lycyrrhiza  G-labra).  — This  grows  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  demulcent  and 
expectorant,  and  is  useful  in  cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  irritations 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  generally.  The  pulverized  root  united  with 
an  equal  amount  of  sulphur  and  a little  molasses,  is  a valuable  pre- 
paration for  coughs.  The  black  extract  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  root. 

Liverwort  ( Hepatica  Americana). — An  indigenous  plant,  growing 
in  woods,  upon  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  leaves  with- 
stand the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  flowers  appear  early  in  the  spring. 
The  whole  plant  is  medicinal.  It  is  a mild  demulcent  tonic  and 
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astringent,  and  has  been  used  in  fevers,  liver-complaints,  bleeding 
from  the  lungs,  and  coughs. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  three  drams  ; infusion, 
four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  to  be  taken  freely. 

Lobelia  (. Lobelia  Inflata,  Fig.  219).  — This  weed  grows  throughout 
the  United  States ; both  its  seeds  and  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine.  The  plant  is  emetic,  expectorant,  sedative 
and  antispasmodic.  As  an  emetic  it  is  generally 
used  in  combination  with  other  articles  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  great  advantage  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
as  well  as  in  bronchitis,  croup,  whooping-cough,  and 
other  throat  and  chest  affections.  Whenever  relaxa- 
tion is  required  to  subdue  spasm,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, lobelia  will  be  found  useful. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, ten  to  fifty  drops  ; as  an  emetic,  one-fourth 
of  a dram  to  a dram  ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint 
of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  one  to 
three  drams,  as  an  emetic,  half  an  ounce ; infusion, 
dose,  an  ounce  every  half  hour  till  vomiting  ensues ; 
lobelin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  half  a grain  to  a grain  and  a half. 
The  following  mixture  will  be  found  excellent,  as  an  expectorant 
and  sudorific  in  spasmodic  croup,  whooping-cough  and  asthma,  and 
for  subduing  mucous  inflammation  about  the  throat  and  air-passages: 
tincture  of  lobelia,  half  an  ounce  ; tincture  of  bloodroot,  two  ounces  ; 
oil  of  spearmint,  half  a dram  ; empyreumatic  syrup,  five  ounces  ; 
dose,  half  a dram  every  two  hours.  A poultice  made  of  lobelia,  elm- 
bark  and  weak  lye,  relieves  sprains,  bruises,  rheumatic  pains,  erysip- 
elatous inflammations  and  poison  from  ivy  or  dogwood. 

Logwood  ( Hcematoxylon  Campecliianum) . — This  tree  is  a native 
of  tropical  America.  The  wood  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  is  used  with  advantage  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  after  cholera  infantum.  Used 
freely  with  other  treatment,  it  also  benefits  constitutions  broken  down 
by  disease  or  dissipation. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  twenty  grains ; infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a pint 
of  water,  dose,  four  drams  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  diarrhoea. 

Magnesia  ( Magnesia  Usia').  — Calcined  magnesia  is  obtained  from 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  by  exposure  to  a strong  heat.  It  is  a white, 
inodorous,  light  powder,  of  a feeble  alkaline  taste.  It  is  antacid  and 
laxative,  and  is  much  used  in  dyspepsia,  sick  headache,  gout,  and  in 
other  complaints  attended  with  sour  stomach  and  costiveness ; like- 
wise a favorite  remedy  in  complaints  of  children.  Dose,  as  a laxative, 
from  thirty  to  forty  grains  ; as  an  antacid  or  antilithic,  ten  to  twenty- 
five  grains,  once  or  twice  a day. 
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Carbonate  of  Magnesia  ( Magnesice  Carbonas). — This  is  prepared 
from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  antacid,  and 
when  it  meets  with  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  it  is  laxative. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  ( Magnesia  Sulphas).  — Obtained  from  sea- 
water. This  is  the  well-known  Epsom  salts  and  is  purgative  and 
diuretic.  Used  in  all  cases  which  require  purgatives.  It  generally 
operates  without  griping,  and,  when  united  with  an  acidulated  infu- 
sion of  roses,  will  remain  on  the  stomach  when  all  other  things  are 
rejected.  The  less  it  is  diluted  the  better  and  more  easily  it  oper- 
ates, provided  a draught  of  warm  water  be  taken  an  hour  afterwards. 
It  may  be  made  to  act  as  a diuretic  by  keeping  the  skin  cool,  and 
walking  about  after  it  has  been  taken. 

Male  Fern  (Aspidium  Filix  Mas).  — This  perennial  plant  is  found 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  also  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The 
root,  which  is  the  medicinal  part,  should  be  gathered  during  summer, 
as  the  active  principle  is  more  abundant  at  that  season  than  any 
other.  It  is  also  said  to  deteriorate  by  age,  and  become  nearly  worth- 
less in  two  years.  It  is  slightly  tonic  and  astringent,  but  its  chief 
value  consists  in  its  power  to  destroy  and  expel  the  tapeworm. 

Preparations.  — Solid  extract,  dose,  nine  to  twelve  grains.  The 
following  compound  pills  are  adapted  to  the  destruction  of  the  tape- 
worm : solid  extract  male  fern,  two  scruples ; gamboge,  fourteen 
grains  ; calomel,  fourteen  grains  ; scammony,  eighteen  grains.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills.  Dose,  two  to  three  pills. 

Mandrake  ( Podophyllum  Peltatum , Fig.  220).  — This  is  exclu- 
sively an  American  plant.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part.  It  is  cathartic,  alterative, 
anthelmintic,  hydragogue,  sialagogue,  and, 
in  large  doses,  emetic.  It  stimulates  and 
quickens  the  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
promotes  expectoration  and  determines  the 
blood  to  the  surface.  Combined  with  cream 
of  tartar,  it  produces  watery  stools  and  is  use- 
ful in  dropsy.  It  is  used  in  jaundice,  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  bilious,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  puerperal  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
and  all  glandular  enlargements.  But  it  has  a 
more  particular  action  upon  the  liver,  and  is 
especially  useful  in  derangements  of  that  organ. 

The  severity  of  its  action  seems  to  be  the  only  objection  to  its  very 
extensive  use.  Its  harshness,  however,  maybe  much  lessened  by  its 
combination  with  alkalies,  ginger,  or  caulophyllin. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; com- 
pound fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; solid  extract,  dose,  three 
to  twelve  grains ; tincture,  three  and  a half  ounces  to  one  pint  of  al- 
cohol, dose,  one  to  three  drams  ; podophyllin,  the  active  principle, 
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dose,  as  an  alterative,  one-eighth  to  a quarter  of  a grain ; as  a cath- 
artic, one  to  two  grains. 

Manna.  — This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  tree  called  Ornus 
Europcea,  growing  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  species  of  tree.  Manna  is  a gentle  laxative,  operating 
mildly,  though  sometimes  producing  wind  and  pain.  It  is  consider- 
ably used  as  a gentle  physic  for  children  and  women  in  the  family 
way.  The  usual  way  of  prescribing  it  is  in  connection  with  senna, 
rhubarb,  magnesia,  or  the  neutral  salts.  Being  sweet,  it  conceals  the 
taste  of  these  remedies  in  some  measure,  while  it  adds  to  their  pur- 
gative effect.  Dose  of  manna,  for  a grown  person,  from  one  to  one 
and  a half  ounces ; for  a child,  from  one  to  four  drams,  according  to 
age. 

Marsh=Rosemary  ( Statice  Caroliniana).  — This  plant  grows  on 
the  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  root  of  it  is  the  medicinal 
part.  A decoction  of  it  is  much  used  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc., 
also  as  a gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  mouth  and  the  throat  affection  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet,  whites,  and  falling  of  the 
womb  and  bowel.  Dose  of  the  decoction,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
every  hour  or  two. 

Marshmallow  {Althaea  Officinalis,  Fig.  221). — A perennial  plant, 

growing  in  salt  marshes  and  other  moist  places  in 
Europe.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part,  and  its 
properties  are  those  of  a demulcent.  A decoction 
of  it  is  used  in  irritations  and  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes,  as  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  stomach,  bowels  and  bladder,  and  some 
affections  of  the  kidneys.  The  powdered  root, 
and  also  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are  sometimes 
employed  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Mastic.  — This  is  the  hardened  gum  or  resin 
which  flows  from  incisions  in  the  small  tree  or 
shrub  pistacia  lentiscus,  growing  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  much  used  in 
medicine,  but  is  chiefly  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing a brilliant  varnish.  I introduce  it  here  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  the  following  use  of  it  in  carious  teeth, 
particularly  in  those  new  parts  of  the  country  where  dentistry  is  not 
much  known.  Dissolve,  in  a well-stopped  bottle,  four  parts  of 
mastic  in  one  part  of  sulphuric  ether.  Saturate  with  this  solution 
a small  piece  of  cotton  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  and  then, 
having  cleansed  and  dried  the  cavity,  gently  press  the  cotton  into  it. 
The  ether  will  soon  evaporate  and  leave  the  gum  to  attach  itself  to 
the  sides  of  the  tooth,  and  protect  its  inner  surfaces  from  the  action 
of  the  air  and  food. 
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Matico  ( Piper  Angustifolium).  — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
styptic  and  somewhat  stimulant  and  tonic,  ihe  leaves  brought  in 
contact  with  a bleeding  wound,  have  considerable  power  to  anest 
the  flow  of  blood. 

Preparations. — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; tino- 
ture,  four  ounces  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  drams  to  one 
half  ounce ; infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  one  to 
one  and  a half  ounces. 

Meadow-Saffron  ( Colchicum  Autumnale , Fig.  222).  — This  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
grows  wild  in  moist  meadows.  The  roots  and  seeds 
are  used.  Colchicum  is  justly  regarded  as  a valuable 
remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  which  it  is  much 
and  chiefly  used.  It  is  thought,  also,  to  act  upon  the 
nervous  system,  allaying  pain  and  producing  other 
sedative  effects.  When  not  carried  off  by  the  bow- 
els, it  produces  sweating,  and  is  occasionally  diuretic 
and  expectorant.  Dose  of  the  dried  root,  from  two 
to  eight  grains. 

Preparations . — Fluid  extract  of  root,  dose,  three 
to  ten  drops  ; fluid  extract  of  seeds,  dose,  five  to  ten 
drops ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  twelve  ounces  diluted  alcohol,  dose, 
ten  drops  to  half  a dram ; syrup,  two  ounces  to  fourteen  ounces  sim- 
ple syrup,  dose,  one  third  of  a dram  to  a dram ; wine,  three  ounces 
of  root  to  a pint  of  sherry  wine,  dose,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  drops. 

Monkshood  (Aconite).  — This  is  anodyne,  sedative  and  diapho- 
retic. The  leaves  and  roots  are  generally  used  separately.  It  is 
useful  in  inflammatory  diseases,  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  gout, 
and  particularly  in  fevers. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  five  drops  ; solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  one  quarter  of  a grain  to  a grain  ; tincture,  eight  ounces 
of  the  root  to  a pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  five  drops. 

A preparation  composed  of  one  dram  of  the  tincture  of  aconite- 
root,  and  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  black  cohosh,  and  taken  in 
doses  of  one  teaspoonful  every  four  hours,  has  great  power  in  reliev- 
ing the  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  also  chronic  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  among  old  people. 

For  nervous  headache,  irritability,  restlessness  and  wakefulness, 
the  following:  combination  of  aconite  is  useful : — 

Solid  extract  of  aconite,  half  a dram  ; solid  extract  of  stramonium, 
four  grains  ; valerianate  of  quinia,  one  scruple.  Mix  and  divide  into 
sixty  pills,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
according  to  symptoms. 

Motherwort  (Leonurus  CardiaccC). — This  perennial  plant  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  Tartary,  and  introduced  into  this  country.  It 
is  considerably  used  in  domestic  practice  for  nervous  complaints  and 
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many  chronic  disorders  attended  with  restlessness,  disturbed  sleep, 
pains  of  the  nerves,  and  affections  of  the  liver.  A warm  infusion  of 
the  tops  and  leaves  is  useful  in  restoring  menstrual  suppression  from 
colds. 

Preparations . — Solid  extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains.  Com- 
bined with  blue  cohosh  and  skunk-cabbage,  the  solid  extract  is  a 
nervine,  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue. 

Mountain  Laurel  ( Kalmia  Latifolia , Fig.  223).  — The  laurel  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  on  hills 
and  mountains,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  is 
very  ornamental.  It  is  sometimes  called  big  ivy , or 
calico-bush.  The  narrow-leaf  laurel , or  sheep-laurel , 
kalmia  angustifolia , is  also  common,  and  similarly 
medicinal.  The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  used  in 
medicine,  and  produce,  when  taken  in  large  doses, 
vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  etc.  In  medicinal  doses, 
they  are  sedative  and  astringent.  The  saturated 
tincture  is  the  best  form  of  administration,  which 
may  be  taken  in  ten  to  fifteen-drop  doses,  every 
two  or  three  hours,  in  syphilis,  active  hemorrhages,  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  and  jaundice. 

Mullein  ( Verbascum  Thapsus ). — The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
biennial  plant  are  antispasmodic,  diuretic  and  demulcent.  The  in- 
fusion is  frequently  used  in  domestic  practice,  and  is  useful  in  colds, 
coughs,  bronchitis,  etc. ; and  may  be  drunk  freely.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  boiled  in  milk,  sweetened,  and  taken  for  bowel  com- 
plaints. The  leaves  dipped  in  hot  vinegar  and  water  are  very  useful 
applied  as  a fomentation  in  mumps,  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
and  malignant  sore  throat;  a handful  of  them  may  also  be  placed  in 
a teapot  with  hot  water,  and  the  steam  be  inhaled  through  the  spout, 
in  the  same  complaints. 

Mustard.  — The  seeds  of  the  white  mustard,  Sinapis  alba , were  a 
few  years  ago  much  recommended  as  a cure  for  constipation  of  the 
bowels ; and,  swallowed  whole  in  teaspoonful,  or  even,  in  some  obsti- 
nate cases,  in  tablespoonful  doses,  they  afford  a wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  bowels,  and  accomplish  some  good.  The  ground  mustard  is  a 
valuable  condiment  to  eat  in  small  quantities,  at  dinner,  in  dyspeptic 
cases.  It  finds  its  most  important  uses,  however,  as  a prompt  and 
almost  instantaneous  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  also  as  a valu- 
able counter-irritant,  when  applied  externally.  The  volatile  oil  of 
mustard , one  part,  and  ten  parts  of  sweet  oil,  may  be  applied  to  the 
skin  instead  of  the  mustard  poultice,  and  with  similar  results. 

Myrrh. — The  tree  Balsamodendron  myrrha,  growing  in  Arabia, 
etc.,  yields  a juice  which  hardens  into  a gum-resin,  called  myrrh. 
This  pleasant,  aromatic  gum  is  stimulant,  tonic,  antiseptic,  emmenar 
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gogue  and  expectorant.  It  is  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis,  con- 
sumption, chlorosis,  absence  of  the  menses,  etc.  It  is  generally 
combined  with  iron  and  other  tonics,  and  in  amenorrhcea  it  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  aloes.  Locally,  it  is  considerably  used  as  a 
wash  to  improve  spongy  gums,  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  etc.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  to  be  given  in  pill  or  in  powder  suspended 
in  water.  The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  a useful  external  application. 

Naphtha.  — This  belongs  to  the  class  of  native  inflammable  sub- 
stances, called  bitumens.  It  is  a transparent,  yellowish  white,  very 
light  and  inflammable  liquid,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  1 ersia. 
Said  to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is 
composed  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Dose,  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops,  given  in  half  a glass  of  wine  or  mint-water.  During 
the  formation  of  coal-gas,  an  artificial  napntha  is  obtained,  which, 
when  purified,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  India  rubber. 

Medicinally,  it  is  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  inhalation  in  affec- 
tions of  the  chest. 

Naphthalin.  — This  is  obtained  from  a distillation  of  coal-tar.  Is 
is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha  and  oils,  but  not  in  water.  It  it 
an  excellent  expectorant,  particularly  in  cases  of  impending  suffoca- 
tion of  old  persons  from  chronic  bronchitis  ; also  in  asthma  and  other 
pectoral  affections.  Being  stimulating,  it  is  improper  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, and  pulmonary  inflammation.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  grains,  given  in  emulsion,  or  syrup,  every  fifteen  minutes,  until 
abundant  expectoration  takes  place.  A scruple  of  naphthalin  mixed 
with  five  drams  of  lard,  makes  a good  ointment  for  psoriasis,  dry 
tetter  and  leprosy. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (. Argenti  Nitras).  — Nitrate  of  silver  is  a solu- 
tion of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of 
lunar  caustic.  It  is  both  in  the  form  of  small  cylindrical  rods  and 
of  crystals,  the  latter  being  more  pure  than  the  former. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  nitrate  of  silver  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic 
and  is  given  chiefly  in  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus’s  dance 
and  neuralgia  of  the  heart ; also  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting.  The  dose  is  from  one-fourth 
to  half  a grain  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  should  never  be  taken  regu- 
larly as  an  internal  remedy  more  than  two  months,  as  it  is  apt,  after 
long  use,  to  change  the  skin  to  an  indelible  slate-blue.  Use  only 
under  the  direction  of  a physician. 

But  nitrate  of  silver  is  most  used  as  an  external  remedy  in  pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis,  tracheitis  and  other  chronic  and  acute  inflammations 
of  mucous  membranes.  For  reducing  these  inflammations,  it  is  very 
nearly  a specific ; certainly,  it  is  altogether  the  best  remedy  we  have. 
It  fails  in  some  cases  ; but  when  skilfully  used  it  never  does  harm. 
The  solutions  to  be  applied  to  the  throat  require  to  have  a strength 
of  from  fifteen  to  a hundred  grains  to  the  ounce  of  soft  water.  A 
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solution  containing  one  to  four  or  more  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
is  often  used  in  inflammations  of  the  eye,  gonorrhoea,  etc. 

Nitre  (. Potassce  Nitras).  — Nitre,  which  also  passes  under  the  name 
of  nitrate  of  potassa , and  saltpetre , is  both  a natural  and  artificial  pro- 
duction. As  a medicine,  it  is  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  much  used  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  increases  the  secretion 
of  urine  and  sweat,  and  lessens  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  United  with  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  it  forms  the 
well-known  nitrous  powders,  which  promote  most  of  the  secretions, 
particularly  those  of  the  liver  and  skin.  One  of  these  powders,  con- 
stituting a dose,  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  is  composed  of 
eight  grains  of  nitre,  one-eighth  of  a grain  of  calomel,  and  one-eighth 
of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic.  Use  with  care. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  ( Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrici).  — Sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  is  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  deservedly 
much  esteemed  as  a medicine,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  febrile 
diseases,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  tartar  emetic,  or  with  spirit  of 
Mindererus.  It  is  often  a grateful  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  relieving 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  promoting  sleep.  It  acts  especially  upon 
the  kidneys,  augmenting  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  is  often  given  in 
conjunction  with  squills,  digitalis,  and  acetate  of  potassa.  The  dose 
is  a teaspoonful,  given  in  water  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Nutmeg  ( [Myristica  Moschata).  — The  nutmeg  is  from  a tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and 
somewhat  used  to  remove  flatulency,  as  well  as  to  render  other  med- 
icines palatable ; it  is  most  employed,  however,  to  flavor  drinks,  and 
articles  of  diet.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  producing  stupor  and 
delirium. 

Nux  Vomica  ( Strychnos  Nux  Vomica , Fig.  224).  — The  tree  'which 

produces  nux  vomica  grows  in  Bengal,  Malabar, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  in  other  re- 
gions. The  seeds  are  the  medicinal  part. 

Nux  vomica  is  an  emphatic  excitant  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  large  doses  is  an 
active  poison ; frequently  repeated  in  small 
doses,  it  is  tonic,  diuretic,  and  slightly  laxa- 
tive. 

Given  in  full  doses,  it  is  apt  to  produce  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  in  lockjaw,  together  with 
frequent  starts  and  twitches,  as  if  from  electric 
shocks.  It  is  much  employed  in  treatment  of  paralysis,  and  is  more 
beneficial  in  general  than  in  partial  palsy. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  seven  drops ; solid 
extract,  dose,  half  a grain  to  a grain  ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  the  pint 
of  alcohol,  dose,  five  to  ten  drops  ; strychnia,  commonly  called  strych- 
nin, the  active  principle,  dose,  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  a grain. 
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Oil  of  Cajuput  ( Oleum  Cajuputi). — This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  East  Indian  tree  cajuputi.  It  is  diaphoretic  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  a powerful  diffusive  stimulant.  Given  in  cramps 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  colic,  flatulency,  hysterics,  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  It  is  considerably  used  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments, 
to  be  applied  externally  in  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  Dose,  from 
one  to  three  drops,  on  sugar. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  ( Oleum  Terebinthince) . — This  is  generally  called 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  turpentine.  As  a 
medicine  it  is  stimulant,  cathartic,  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and  astrin- 
gent. In  large  doses  it  causes  strangury  and  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours.  Fifteen  drops,  taken  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  hour, 
powerfully  restrains  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
remedy  we  have  for  this  frightful  accident. 

It  is  also  very  efficacious  in  checking  other  hemorrhages.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  used  considerably  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments  and  rube- 
facients, in  rheumatism,  paralysis,  etc.  Combined  with  linseed  oil, 
it  is  much  used  for  burns  and  scalds. 

Olive  Oil  ( Oleum  Olivce ).  — This  oil,  often  called  sweet  oil , is  ex- 
pressed from  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  Olea  Europcea.  It  is  nutri- 
ent and  emollient,  and,  in  doses  of  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  laxa- 
tive. It  is  much  employed  as  a constituent  of  cerates,  liniments,  and 
plasters. 

Onion  ( Allium  Cepa).  — The  medicinal  properties  of  the  onion  are 
much  like  those  of  garlic.  The  juice,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  a remedy  for  the  coughs  and  colds  of  infants.  Roasted 
onions,  applied  as  a poultice,  hasten  the  suppuration  of  boils,  tumors, 
etc.  They  are  also  useful,  in  some  cases,  applied  as  drafts  to  the 
feet. 

Opium. — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  unripe  seed  of  the 
poppy,  Papaver  Somniferum.  It  is  a stimulant  narcotic.  A moder- 
ate dose  increases  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  augments 
the  warmth  of  the  skin,  invigorates  the  muscular  system,  quickens 
the  senses,  animates  the  spirits,  and  gives  energy  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties. Its  operation  is  directed  with  special  force  to  the  brain,  which 
it  sometimes  excites  to  intoxication  and  delirium,  which  excitement 
subsides  in  a short  time,  and  is  followed  by  a delightful  calmness  and 
placidity  of  mind,  all  care  and  anxiety  being  banished,  and  the  thoughts 
yielded  to  the  control  of  pleasing  fancies.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
more,  this  reverie  is  succeeded  by  sleep,  which,  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  hours,  passes  off,  and  is  followed  by  headache,  nausea,  tremors, 
and  other  nervous  disturbances.  Large  doses  are  followed  by 
shorter  periods  of  exhilaration  and  excitement,  and  by  more  protracted 
sleep. 

Opium  is  used  in  medicine  to  produce  gentle  perspiration,  relieve 
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pain,  and  lessen  nervous  excitability  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases ; also  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysterics,  colic,  convulsions, 
coughs,  etc.  It  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  A solution,  composed  of  two  grains  of  opium  to  one  ounce 
of  water,  is  sometimes  a valuable  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  spas- 
modic stricture.  Dose,  as  a stimulant,  one-quarter  to  one-half  a 
grain  ; as  a narcotic,  one  to  two  grains ; in  some  spasmodic  affections 
it  is  given  in  very  large  doses.  Use  only  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician. 

Morphia,  generally  called  morphine , is  one  of  the  alkaloid  princi- 
ples of  opium.  It  is  used  under  the  various  forms  of  sulphate , muri- 
ate, acetate , and  valerianate  of  morphia , — all  having  the  general 
properties  of  opium,  and  are  given  for  similar  purposes,  in  doses  of 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a grain.  One-sixth  of  a grain  is  equal 
to  one  grain  of  opium. 

Strong  coffee  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects 
both  of  opium  and  morphia.  A solution  of  morphia  may  be  made  by 
adding  ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  fluid  ounce  and  a half  of  distilled 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  adding  two 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  it  be  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  two  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  if  it  be  the  acetate  of  morphia,  or  two  drops  of  muri- 
atic acid,  if  it  be  the  muriate  of  morphia.  The  effects  of  morphia 
may  be  obtained  by  sprinkling  some  of  it  on  a blistered  surface. 

Orange=Peel  ( Aurantii  Cortex).  — The  orange  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  tropical  climates.  Orange-juice  is  a pleasant 
refrigerant,  useful  in  fevers,  and  particularly  in  scurvy.  Sick  per- 
sons sucking  the  juice  of  the  orange,  should  be  careful  not  to  swallow 
any  of  the  skinny  portion,  or  the  peel.  The  peel  of  the  orange  is 
chiefly  employed  to  give  a pleasant  flavor  to  other  medicines,  and  to 
prevent  their  nauseating  properties.  It  is  a mild  tonic,  carminative, 
and  stomachic,  and  improves  the  bitter  infusions  and  decoctions  of 
gentian,  quassia,  Colombo,  and  Peruvian  bark.  Orange-peel  should 
never  be  given  in  substance. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two  drams  ; 
tincture,  one  ounce  and  three-quarters  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
chiefly  used  as  an  addition  to  infusions,  etc. ; syrup,  two  ounces  fluid 
extract  or  tincture  to  a pint  of  simple  syrup,  used  with  water  as  an 
agreeable  drink. 

Origanum  ( Origanum  Vulgare).  — A perennial  herb  growing  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  The  warm  infusion  of  it  causes  perspira- 
tion, and  promotes  the  menstrual  discharge,  when  interrupted  by  a 
cold.  The  oil  of  origanum  is  a very  useful  ingredient  in  several 
stimulant  and  rubefacient  liniments. 

Parsley  (Petroselinum  Sativum').  — The  root  of  this  biennial  plant 
is  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  is  used  in  dropsy,  scarlet  fevei,  and 
diseases  of  the  kidneys ; also  in  retention  of  the  urine,  gononhoea, 
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and  strangury.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  is  from  two  to  three  fluid 
ounces,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

The  bruised  leaves  are  applied  with  advantage  to  contusions, 
swelled  breasts,  and  enlarged  glands. 

Partridge  Berry  ( Mitchella  Repens ).  — This  perennial  evergreen 
creeping  herb  grows  in  dry  woods  and  swampy  places  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  has  white,  fragrant  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  parturient,  diuretic  and  astringent,  and  is  used  in  dropsy,  sup- 
pression of  urine,  and  diarrhoea.  It  acts  as  a tonic  upon  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  giving  tone  and  vigor  to  the  womb,  and  making 
labor  less  tedious.  Dose  of  the  decoction,  from  two  to  tliree  fluid 
ounces,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Peach  ( Amygdalus  Persica). — The  leaves  of  the  peach  are  seda- 
tive and  slightly  laxative,  and  are  used  in  inflammations  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels ; likewise  in  irritable  bladder,  whooping-cough, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  dysentery.  They  are  used  in  the  form 
of  cold  infusion,  a tablespoonful  being  a dose,  to  be  taken  every  hour 
or  two.  A good  tonic  is  made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  the  bruised 
kernels  to  a quart  of  honey. 

Pennyroyal  ( Hedeoma  Pulegioides , Fig.  225).  — Pennyroyal  is  a 
gently  stimulant  aromatic ; it  relieves  wind  colic 
and  sick  stomach,  and  qualifies  the  action  of  other 
medicines.  Like  most  aromatic  herbs,  it  has  the 
property,  when  given  as  a warm  infusion,  of  pro- 
moting perspiration  and  of  exciting  the  menses 
when  the  system  is  already  disposed  to  the  effort. 
In  cases  of  recent  suppression,  it  may  be  given  at 
bedtime  as  a warm  tea,  after  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water.  The  oil  of  pennyroyal  has  the  prop- 
erties of  the  herb. 

Peppermint  ( Mentlia  Piperita). — The  pepper- 
mint is  a native  of  England,  where  it  is  largely 
cultivated,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  in  this  country, 
for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil.  It  is  a valuable 
herb,  having  a strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a pun- 
gent, warming  taste.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tea,  which, 
when  largely  drunk,  imparts  warmth  to  the  system.  It  is  valuable 
in  colds,  flatulent  colic,  hysterics,  spasms,  cramps  in  the  stomach, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  disguise  unpleasant  medicines. 

The  peppermint  furnishes  an  essential  oil,  which,  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol, forms  the  essence  of  peppermint.  The  dose  of  this  is  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops,  on  a lump  of  sugar,  or  in  sweetened  water,  warm  or  cold. 


Pig.  225. 
Pennyroyal. 


Persimmon  ( Diospgros  Virginiana).  — This  is  a tree  growing  in 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  bark  and  unripe  fruit  are  used 
in  medicine,  — being  astringent  and  tonic.  Persimmon  has  been 
found  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  hemorrhage 
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from  the  womb,  and  fever  and  ague.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion and  syrup,  in  doses  of  a tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 
The  infusion  is  also  used  as  a wash  and  gargle  in  sore  mouth  and 
throat,  and  as  an  injection  in  whites. 

Peruvian  Bark  ( Cinchona , Fig.  226).  — This  valuable  bark  is 
derived  from  several  species  of  the  cinchona  tree,  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America.  The  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  1640,  by  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  on  her  return  to  Spain. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  bark : the  pale,  the  red,  and  the 
yellow.  The  pale  bark  is  least  liable  to 
offend  the  stomach,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
as  a general  tonic ; but  for  the  treatment 
of  fever  and  ague,  the  red  and  the  yellow 
are  both  preferable  to  the  pale,  and  the  red 
is  considered  better  than  the  yellow. 

Cinchona  is  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  and 
is  much  used,  and  with  great  success,  in 
all  periodical  diseases,  as  fever  and  ague, 
remittent  fever,  neuralgia  and  epidemic 
diseases  ; also  in  chronic  diseases  attended 
with  debility,  as  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  Dose  of  the  powdered 
bark  as  a tonic,  from  ten  to  fifty  grains; 
as  an  antiperiodic,  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
five  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; com- 
pound fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram;  tincture,  foul 
ounces  to  one  pint  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  four  drains  ; infusion, 
dose,  one  to  one  and  a half  ounces.  A good  compound  infusion  of 
cinchona  is  made  by  combining  one  ounce  fluid  extract  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  snakeroot,  two  drams  of  fluid  extract  of 
orange-peel,  one  dram  of  fluid  extract  of  cloves,  one  dram  of  carbon 
ate  o*f  potassa  and  one  pint  of  water.  Dose,  one  to  one  and  a half 
ounces.  The  following  is  a good  nervine  and  tonic  for  persons  of 
nervous  temperaments : fluid  extract  of  cinchona,  one  ounce  ; fluid 
extract  of  valerian,  one  ounce;  essence  of  cardamom,  two  drams, 

dose,  one  dram  every  three  hours.  _ 

Cinchonia  is  a white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  1 eru- 
vian  bark.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  quinia,  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  three  grains,  three  times  a day. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia  is  snow  white,  and  in  satin-like  crystals, 
having  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol,  bv  adding  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  chief 
active  principle  of  cinchona,  and  has  similar  properties,  namely,  feb- 
rifuge, tonic  and  antiperiodic ; it  is,  however,  less  apt  to  nauseate 


Fig.  226.  Peruvian  Bark. 
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and  oppress  the  stomach.  In  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  it 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  bark. 

Valerianate  of  Quinia. — This  is  a combination  of  quinia  and 
valerianic  acid.  It  is  tonic,  febrifuge  and  sedative.  It  is  used  for 
headache  of  a periodic  character,  and  for  nervous  irritability,  wake 
fulness,  restlessness,  etc.  Dose,  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains. 

Petroleum  or  Rock-Oil  is  a dark  brown  or  greenish  liquid  found 
abundantly  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  in  various  parts  ol  the 
world.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  deep  deposits  of  the  oil  by  arte- 
sian wells,  the  Indians  of  New  York  used  to  collect  it  where  it 
oozed  from  the  ground,  and  sold  it  as  a family  medicine  under  the 
name  of  “ Seneca  Oil.”  It  has  been  used  externally  for  chilblains, 
chronic  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  skin  affections. 
Taken  internally,  it  is  stimulating,  anti-spasmodic,  and  sudorific,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  lung  troubles.  At  present  it  is  used  in 
various  modified  forms. 

Phosphorus.  — This  is  a semi-transparent  solid,  is  flexible,  and 
has  a waxy  lustre.  It  is  extracted  from  bones  by  sulphuric  acid. 
As  a medicine  in  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a powerful  general  stimulant ; 
in  large  doses,  as  a violent,  irritant  poison.  When  taken  in  sub- 
stance it  causes  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  should,  therefore, 
always  be  administered  in  solution  ; and  even  in  this  form  it  is  ob- 
jectionable ; it  is  better  to  resort  to  the  phosphates  and  the  hypo- 
phosphites.  Phosphorus,  being  an  element  in  the  composition  of  the 
brain,  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous debility,  as  consumption,  typhus  fever,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and 
the  general  breakdown  of  the  vital  powers.  Phosphorus  burns  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  covered  with  water. 

Pink-Root  (Spigelia  Marilandica , Fig.  227).  — This  perennial 
herb  grows  in  rich  soils  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part.  It  is  a 
powerful  anthelmintic,  and  is  but  little  used  except 
for  expelling  worms. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram 
to  a dram ; compound  fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  two  drams ; fluid  extract  of  pink-root  and 
senna,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; infusion,  half 
an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  six 
ounces. 

Pipsissewa  ( Chimaphila  Umbellata , Fig.  228).  — 
This  is  a small  evergreen  plant,  growing  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  princes'  pine.  The 
whole  plant  is  tonic,  diuretic  and  astringent,  and 
has  proved  itself  useful  in  dropsy,  general  debility, 
rheumatism,  chronic  disorders  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  etc. 


Fig.  227.  Pink-Root. 
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Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram;  solid  extract,  dose, 

ten  to  fifteen  grains;  infusion,  dose,  two  ounces. 

Plantain  ( Plantago  Major).  — This  peren- 
nial herb  grows  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
A strong  decoction  of  the  tops  and  the  roots  is 
highly  spoken  of  for  syphilis  and  scrofula ; the 
dose  being  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces,  two 
or  three  times  a day.  But  the  bruised  leaves 
are  most  useful  when  applied  to  wounds,  ulcers, 
bites  of  poisonous  insects,  erysipelas,  etc. 

Pleurisy-Root  ( Asclepias  Tuberosa , Fig. 
229). — This  perennial  plant  is  abundant  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  root,  which  is  the 
part  used,  is  carminative,  tonic,  and  diuretic ; 
used  in  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  acute  rheumatism  and  dysentery.  The  warm  infusion 
promotes  diaphoresis,  without  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
United  with  the  warm  infusion  of  wild-yam  root,  it  is  excellent  for 
flatulency  and  wind  colic. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two  drams 
tincture,  four  ounces  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  five 
drams  ; infusion,  dose,  one  to  four  ounces ; asclepidin,  dose,  one  to 
five  grains.  Ascelpidin  and  dioscorein,  united  in  equal  parts,  make 
a valuable  preparation  for  flatulent  and  bilious  colic  ; dose,  two  to 
three  grains. 


Fig.  228.  Pipsissewa. 


Fig.  229.  Pleurisy-Root.  Fig.  230.  Poison  Hemlock. 

Poison  Hemlock  ( Conium  Maculatum,  Fig.  230).  — This  biennial 
plant  is  a native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
try. The  leaves  and  the  seeds  are  used  in  medicine.  Conium  is 
narcotic,  anodyne,  antispasmodic  and  deobstruent ; used  in  neuralgia, 
asthma,  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  various  other  affections. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  drops ; solid 
extract,  dose,  half  a grain  to  two  grains , tincture,  three  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose  thirty  drops  to  a dram ; infusion,  half 
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an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  mainly  used  as  a wash  for  malignant 
ulcers,  etc.  Use  with  care. 

Poison  Oak  (RTius  Toxicodendron). — The  leaves  are  the  medicinal 
part  of  this  creeping  shrub,  which  is  common  in  this  country.  The 
form  of  using  this  medicine  is  that  of  a saturated  tincture,  made 
from  the  fresh  leaves,  and  to  be  kept  in  well-corked  vials.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  skin,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture, from  five  to  seven  drops,  three  times  a day.  Large  doses  should 
be  avoided. 

Poke  ( Phytolacca  Decandra , Fig.  231).  — A perennial  plant, 
growing  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
called  garget , pigeon-berry  and  scoke.  The  root 
is  the  part  used.  It  is  emetic,  cathartic,  altera- 
tive and  slightly  narcotic.  It  excites  the  whole 
glandular  system,  and  is  used  in  syphilis,  scrof- 
ula, rheumatism  and  affections  of  the  skin. 

The  root,  buried  in  hot  ashes  until  soft,  is 
then  mashed  and  applied  as  a poultice  for 
felons  and  various  tumors.  Dose  of  the  pow- 
dered root  as  an  emetic,  twelve  grains  to  half 
a dram;  as  an  alterative,  from  two  to  live 
grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to 
twenty  drops ; solid  extract,  dose,  one  to 
three  grains ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  a pint 
of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; syrup,  two  ounces  to 
fourteen  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  : phytolaccin, 
the  active  principle,  dose,  one  quarter  to  one  grain.  For  mercurial 
and  syphilitic  pains  in  the  bones  the  following  pill  is  useful:  solid 
extract  of  poke,  two  drams ; solid  extract  of  stillingia,  one  dram ; 
solid  extract  of  stramonium,  eight  grains.  Mix,  and  divide  into  sixty 
pills,  of  which  one  pill  is  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Potassa.  — This  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  caustic 
potassa.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a solution  of  potassa  in  a clean  iron 
vessel  until  ebullition  ceases,  and  the  potassa  melts,  and  then  pouring 
it  into  cylindrical  moulds  ; when  cold  it  is  to  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  It  is  a very  powerful  escharotic,  quickly  destroying  the  flesh 
which  it  touches,  and  extending  its  action  deep  under  the  surface.  It 
differs  in  this  respect  from  nitrate  of  silver,  which  only  acts  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a caustic. 

Caustic  potassa  is  used  for  forming  issues.  The  method  of  using 
it  for  this  purpose  is  to  cut  in  a piece  of  adhesive  plaster  a hole  as 
large  as  the  desired  issue,  and  then,  having  stuck  this  upon  the  skin, 
to  apply  the  end  of  the  caustic,  previously  moistened,  to  the  opening. 
This  application  is  to  be  continued  till  the  life  of  the  part  is  destroyed, 
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when  the  caustic  must  be  neutralized  by  vinegar,  or  carefully  washed 
off  with  a wet  sponge. 

The  following  preparations  of  potassa  are  used  in  medicine : — 

Acetate  of  Potassa  ((Potassoe  Acetas).  — This  is  made  by  the  union 
of  acetic  acid  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
extreme  deliquescence  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  kept  in  closely- 
stopped  bottles.  It  is  diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  mildly  cathartic. 
It  is  used  in  febrile  diseases,  several  skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis, 
eczema,  and  lepra,  and  particularly  in  dropsical  affections.  Dose,  as 
a diuretic,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  ; as  an  aperient  from  one  to  two 
drams. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  fPotassce  Bicarbonas). — This  is  a solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  is 
diuretic,  antacid,  and  deobstruent ; used  in  dropsy,  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  and  glandular  obstructions.  Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains. 
Twenty  grains  dissolved  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  four  fluid  drams  of  lemon-juice,  forms  a good  effervescing 
draught. 

Bitartrate  of  Potassa  (Potasses  Bitartras).  — This  salt  is  better 
known  as  cream  of  tartar , and  supertartrate  of  potassa.  It  is  formed 

from  the  matter  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  casks,  during 
the  fermentation  of  sour  wines.  As  a medicine  it  is  diuretic,  cathartic, 
and  refrigerent.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a cooling  aperient,  gently 
opening  the  bowels  ; in  large  ones  as  a hydragogue  cathartic,  causing 
free,  watery  stools.  This  property,  as  well  as  its  power  of  acting  upon 
the  kidneys,  causes  it  to  be  much  used  in  dropsical  complaints.  Dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  sweetened  with  loaf 
sugar,  it  forms  a cooling,  pleasant,  acid  drink.  This  kind  of  solution, 
with  a little  fresh  lemon-peel  added  to  it,  forms  the  drink  called  im- 
perial. Combined  with  sulphur,  it  is  often  used  in  skin  diseases. 
Dose,  as  an  aperient,  a dram  or  two ; as  a hydragogue  cathartic,  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce ; as  a diuretic  in  dropsical  complaints,  a dram 
and  a half  to  two  drams  several  times  a day.  Cream  of  tartar,  pow- 
dered rhatany,  and  myrrh,  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  form  a good 
preparation  for  cleansing  the  teeth. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa  ( Potassce  Carbonas').  — Carbonate  of  potassa 
is  purified  pearlash,  and  is  frequently  called  salt  of  tartar.  Carbonate 
of  potassa  has  the  same  medicinal  properties  with  the  bicarbonate,  and 
is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa.  — This  is  prepared  by  passing  an  excess  of 
chlorine  through  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  refrigerent  and  diuretic, 
and  is  given  in  scurvy,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  and  as  a wash  in  canker  in 
the  mouth,  and  various  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in 
leucorrhcea  and  gleet. 
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Citrate  of  Potassa  ( Potassce  Citras).  — A grateful,  cooling  diapho- 
retic, long  and  much  used  in  fevers,  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  the  neutral 
mixture,  and  effervescing  draught. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa  (. Liquor  Potassce  Citratis).  This 
is  prepared  by  taking  half  a pint  of  lemon-juice,  and  adding  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  gradually  to  it  until  it  is  saturated,  then  filtering.  This 
passes  under  the  name  of  neutral  mixture , saline  mixture , and  efferves- 
cing draught.  It  is  a valuable  refrigerent  diaphoretic,  well  adapted 
to  the  hot  stage  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  indeed  to 
almost  all  cases  of  fever,  with  a dry,  hot  skin.  The  dose  is  a table- 
spoonful, or  half  a fluid  ounce,  which  should  be  well  diluted  when 
taken,  and  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

Solution  of  Potassa  (. Liquor  Potassce).  — This  is  a transparent, 
caustic  fluid,  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  green  bottles,  tightly  corked. 
It  is  antacid,  antilithic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  some  affections  of 
the  skin,  and  scrofula,  but  more  particularly  for  scalding  of  the  ure- 
thra, in  gonorrhoea ; in  this  case,  it  is  well  to  unite  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  with  it.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops,  two 
or  three  times  a day,  in  half  a tumblerful  of  water.  In  dyspeptic 
cases,  attended  with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  it  may  be  associated  with 
some  simple  bitters. 

Sulphate  of  Potassa  (. Potassce  Sulphas).  — This  is  a mild  purga- 
tive, operating  without  irritation  or  pain.  As  an  aperient,  it  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  a scruple  to  a dram.  Ten  grains  of  rhubarb 
and  one  dram  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  united,  and  divided  into  six 
powders,  is  an  excellent  alterative  cathartic  for  children  having  defec- 
tive digestion  and  nutrition,  and  a tumid  state  of  the  abdomen.  One 
powder  may  be  given  at  a time,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  open 
the  bowels  gently. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa  ( Potassce  Tartras).  — This  often  passes  under 
the  name  of  soluble  tartar.  It  is  a mild,  cooling  purgative,  operating, 
as  most  of  the  neutral  salts  do,  without  much  pain,  and  producing 
watery  stools.  It  is  useful  in  fevers.  Combining  it  with  senna  destroys 
its  tendency  to  produce  griping  of  the  bowels.  The  dose  varies  from 
a dram  to  an  ounce,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Potassium.  — This  is  a soft,  bluish-white  metal.  Its  union  with 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  each,  forms  potassa  or 
potash.  The  following  preparations  of  it  are  used  in  medicine : — 

Bromide  of  Potassium  ( Potassii  Bromidum).  — This  is  a perma- 
nent, colorless  salt,  having  a pungent,  saline  taste,  a little  more  acrid 
than  common  salt,  yet  similar  to  it.  As  a medicine  it  is  alterative  and 
resolvent,  and  is  used  occasionally  for  secondary  syphilis,  scrofula,  and 
enlarged  spleen.  Dose,  from  three  to  five  grains,  three  times  a day,  in 
pill  or  solution.  One  dram  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  rubbed  up 
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with  an  ounce  of  lard,  makes  an  ointment  which  has  been  used  with 
some  good  effect  in  goitre  and  scrofulous  affections. 

Cyanuret  of  Potassium  ( Potassii  Cyanuretum) This  is  emi- 

nently poisonous,  acting  both  as  a medicine  and  as  a poison,  like 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  has  therefore  been  recommended  as  a substitute 
for  that  acid.  4 he  dose  is  one-eighth  of  a grain,  dissolved  in  half  a 
fluid  ounce  of  water. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium  (Potassii  Sulphuretuni) . — This  is  called 
liver  of  sulphur , and  hepar , being  composed  of  sulphur  and  potassium. 
It  has  been  used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  whooping-cough,  and 
rheumatism.  Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  it,  dissolved  in  several 
gallons  of  warm  water,  makes  a valuable  sulphur  bath  for  several 
skin  diseases,  as  itch,  prurigo,  etc. 

Prickly  Ash  ( Xanthoxylum  Fraxineurn).  — This  shrub  grows  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  leaves  and  capsules  have 
a pleasant,  aromatic  smell.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  in  the  bark  and  berries.  The  bark  is  stimulant, 
tonic,  alterative,  and  sialagogue.  It  is  used  to  rouse 
and  excite  the  system,  when  in  a languid  state,  and  for 
derangements  of  the  liver,  rheumatism,  and  chronic 
syphilis.  It  stimulates  and  strengthens  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  is  a valuable  tonic  in  low  typhoid  fever. 
Applied  externally,  it  improves  indolent  and  malig- 
nant ulcers.  Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains,  three  times  a day. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  drops ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  a pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; infusion, 
half  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces  ; xanthoxylin,  the  active  principle,  dose, 
two  to  five  grains. 

For  chronic  rheumatism  the  following  is  a good  preparation:  xan- 
thoxylin, one  dram ; cimicifugin,  one  dram ; apocynin,  one  dram  ; 
diluted  alcohol,  one  pint ; dose,  three  drams,  three  times  a day. 

Prickly  Ash  Berries  are  carminative,  antispasmodie,  and  stimulant, 
and  have  a special  direction  to  mucous  membranes.  The  tincture  is 
excellent  in  nervous  diseases,  spasms  of  the  bowels,  flatulency,  and 
diarrhoea ; and,  combined  with  the  tincture  of  poke-berries,  is  very 
serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilis.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  great  success,  in  the  West,  in  Asiatic  cholera.  Dose 
of  the  tincture,  from  ten  drops  to  a fluid  dram,  in  sweetened  water. 
Dose  of  the  oil  of  prickly-ash  berries,  from  two  to  seven  drops,  on 
sugar. 

Prickly  Elder  (Aralia  Spinosa'). — This  is  a tree  which  grows  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  is  called  Southern  prickly  ash, 
and  toothache  tree.  The  bark  is  stimulant,  alterative,  and  diaphoretic. 


Fig.  232. 
Prickly  Ash. 
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The  fresh  bark,  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  tincture  is  serviceable  in 
skin  diseases,  syphilis,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  bark  is  siala- 
gogue,  and  in  small  doses,  powdered,  is  said  to  relieve  the  dry  and 
parched  condition  of  the  throat,  in  many  diseases. 

Pumpkin-Seeds  — The  infusion  of  pumpkin-seeds,  made  by  plac- 
ing them  in  water  without  bruising  them,  is  mucilaginous  and  diu- 
retic, and  is  used  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  scald- 
ing of  the  urine,  strangury,  etc.  But  this  infusion  is  more  particularly 
valuable  for  its  power  of  expelling  the  tape- worm.  It  may  be  drunk 
freely.  The  oil  of  pumpkin  seeds,  obtained  by  expression,  has  similar 
properties,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  six  to  ten  drops,  several  times 
a day. 

Quassia  (. Picrcena  Excelsa ).  — This  is  the  wood  of  a tall  tree  grow- 
ing in  Surinam  and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  an  intensely 
bitter  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  anthelmintic,  possessing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  properties  of  the  simple  bitters.  It  invigorates  the  digestive 
organs,  without  producing  much  excitement  of  the  circulation.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  dyspepsia,  and  the  debility  of  the  stomach  which  suc- 
ceeds acute  disease,  and  indeed  all  complaints  where  simple  bitter  is 
required.  Its  generic  title  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  negro  Quassi, 
of  Surinam,  who  first  discovered  its  medicinal  virtues,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  who  became  famous  for  treating  malig 
nant  fevers  with  it,  as  a secret  remedy. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; solia 
extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains  ; tincture,  dose,  four  to  eight  drams ; 
infusion,  two  drams  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  three  ounces. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow  ( Eupatorium  Purpureum). — This  peren 
nial  herb  grows  in  low,  swampy  places,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
It  is  called  trumpet  weed , and,  from  its  fine  medicinal  effects  in  com 
plaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  gravel-root.  It  is  an  excellent  diuretic, 
tonic,  and  stimulant.  Used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  hematuria,  chronic 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  strangury,  gravel,  and  dropsical  affec- 
tions. The  decoction  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  used ; the  dose 
being  two  to  three  ounces,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

A preparation  called  eupurpurin  is  also  extracted  from  it,  which,  in 
three-grain  doses,  is  a powerful  diuretic,  occasioning,  in  some  cases,  it 
is  said,  an  enormous  flow  of  urine. 

Queen’s  Root  (, Stillingia  Sylvatica').  — This  perennial  herb  grows 
in  sandy  soils  in  the  Southern  States.  The  root  is  medicinal,  being, 
in  large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic ; in  small  doses,  an  alterative  of 
considerable  value  in  skin  diseases,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  scrofula, 
and  in  such  other  complaints  as  require  alteratives. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  drops  ; compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  three  drams ; infusion,  dose,  one 
to  one  and  one-half  ounces.  In  chronic  bronchitis  and  similar  com- 
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plaints,  the  following  syrup  is  well  recommended : fluid  extract  of 
stillingia,  two  ounces ; fluid  extract  of  bloodroot,  two  ounces ; fluid 
extract  of  cherry  bark,  two  ounces ; balsam  of  tolu,  one  ounce  and 
half ; syrup,  two  and  a half  pints.  Dose,  one  to  two  drams. 

Red  Chickweed  (. Anagallis  Arvensis).  — An  annual  plant,  com- 
mon in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  has  small  scarlet  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  has  been  used  in  nervous  diseases,  as  mania,  delirium, 
epilepsy,  and  particularly  hydrophobia.  Old  and  ill-conditioned  uh 
cers  are  improved  by  its  use,  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Red  Root  ( Ceanothus  Americanus') . — This  shrubby  plant  has  the 
names  of  New  Jersey  tea  and  wild  snowball , and  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  bark  is  antispasmodic,  sedative,  astringent, 
and  expectorant,  and  tastes  and  smells  like  the  peach-leaf.  A decoc- 
tion is  useful  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  whooping-cough,  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  in  doses  of  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day.  It  makes, 
likewise,  a very  good  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  gleet,  and  gargle 
for  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Red  Clover  ( Trifolium  Pratense'). — The  blossoms  of  this  very 
common  biennial  plant  are  medicinal,  and  are  highly  recommended 
in  deep,  ragged,  and  cancerous  ulcers,  as  well  as  in  badly  condi- 
tioned burns.  They  are  soothing  and  detergent,  and  promote  health- 
ful granulation.  Taken  in  large  doses  for  a year  or  so,  it  is  said  to 
be  good  for  cancer. 

Preparation.  — Solid  extract,  to  be  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion, chieffy  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  uniting  four  ounces  of 
it  with  half  a pound  of  lard. 

Red  Rose  ( Rosa  G-allica').  — The  petals  of  the  rose  are  slightly 
tonic  and  astringent,  and  are  considerably  employed  in  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  eye.  Rose-water,  distilled  from  the  petals,  is 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

Red  Saunders  ( [Pterocarpus  Santalinus') . — This  is  a large  tree 
growing  in  Ceylon,  the  wood  of  which  imparts  a red  color  to  alcohol, 
ether,  and  alkaline  solutions,  but  not  to  water.  It  is  almost  solely 
used  for  imparting  color  to  tinctures,  etc.,  having  little  or  no  medi- 
cinal properties. 

Rosin. — This  is  the  solid  resinous  matter  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  turpentine.  It  is  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
ointments  and  plasters,  but  is  never  taken  internally.  The  vapor 
which  arises  from  heating  it  upon  some  hot  surface  is  sometimes  in- 
haled with  great  advantage  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  chronic 
affections  of  the  air-tubes. 

Rhatany  ( Krameria  Triandra').  — This  is  a native  of  Peru,  grow- 
ing in  dry,  sandy  places.  It  is  a powerful  astringent,  and  a gentle 
tonic.  It  is  given  with  advantage  in  excessive  menstruation,  vom- 
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iting  of  blood,  chronic  diarrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and  inability  to  retain 
the  urine ; likewise,  as  a local  application  in  falling  of  the  bowel. 
It  is  valuable  also  for  nosebleed,  and  bleeding  gums.  Dose  of  the 
powder,  for  internal  use,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  grains. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram,  to  a dram ; solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains ; tincture,  three  ounces  to  a pint 
of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  five  drams ; infusion,  two  ounces  to 
a pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce. 

Rhubarb  ( Rheum  Palmatum).  — This  root  is  derived  from  several 
species  of  rheum,  and  passes  under  the  various  names  of  European , 
Russian , Chinese,  East  India , and  Turkey  rhubarb.  The  variety 
called  Russian  or  Turkey  rhubarb  (for  they  are  the  same)  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  Rhubarb  is  cathartic,  astringent,  and  tonic.  It  is 
much  used  in  mild  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera  infantum  ; likewise, 
as  a stomachic  and  gentle  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  a valuable  reined}'  in 
the  complaints  of  children,  and  is  deservedly  much  used  in  treating 
them.  It  acts  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  producing  thick 
rather  than  watery  stools.  It  is  therefore  not  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  dropsical  complaints.  Its  astringency  may  be  increased  by  roasting 
it,  or  diminished  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; aro- 
matic fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; fluid  extract  of 
rhubarb  and  senna,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; solid  extract,  dose, 
two  to  eight  grains ; tincture,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fluid  extract, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  cardamom,  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half ; infusion,  one  ounce  fluid 
extract  and  two  ounces  spirit  of  cinnamon  to  a pint  of  water,  dose, 
one  to  three  ounces ; syrup,  three  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  fourteen 
of  syrup,  dose,  two  to  five  drams. 

Rosemary  ( Rosemarinus  Officinalis). — This  evergreen  shrub  grows 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue.  It 
is  not  used  in  this  country,  however,  except  to  perfume  ointments, 
tinctures,  and  syrups. 

Round-Leaved  Pyrola  (Pyrola  Rotund i folia).  — This  perennial 
shrub  grows  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  bears  white  flowers 
in  June.  It  is  called  canker-lettuce , pear-leaf  wintergreen,  etc.  Its 
medicinal  properties  are  those  of  a tonic,  astringent,  antispasmodic, 
and  diuretic.  Used  in  decoction  for  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  dis- 
orders ; also  for  gravel,  and  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys. The  decoction  may  be  used,  too,  as  a wash  for  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth,  indolent  ulcers,  and  chronic  ophthalmia.  The  decoction 
may  likewise  be  used  in  making  poultices  for  painful  swellings,  boils, 
and  carbuncles.  It  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four 
ounces. 
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Rue  ( Ruta  Graveolens). — Rue  lias  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
antispasmodics,  anthelmintics,  and  emmenagogues.  In  large  doses 
it  is  poisonous.  It  is  useful  in  wind-colic,  worms,  hysterics,  epilepsy, 
etc.  Dose  of  the  leaves,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains ; of  the  infusion, 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  Use  with  care. 

Saffron  ( Crocus  Sativus). — This  is  a native  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  France,  England,  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic  in  small  doses,  relieving  pain,  and  producing  sleep  ; in 
large  doses,  giving  rise  to  headache,  and  producing  stupor.  In  the 
general  judgment  of  the  profession  it  is  now  considered,  however,  as 
having  very  little  activity.  It  is  accordingly  not  much  used,  except 
in  domestic  practice,  where  it  has  some  reputation  among  nurses  for 
its  power  to  bring  out  measles,  and  other  eruptions.  It  is  also  thought 
to  be  beneficial  in  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhcea,  chlorosis,  and  hys- 
teria. It  is  chiefly  used  at  present  to  impart  flavor  and  color  to 
tinctures. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  forty  drops ; tinc- 
ture, dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; infusion,  one  dram  to  a pint  of 
water,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces. 

Sage  ( Salvia  Officinalis').  — The  tops  and  leaves  of  this  well  known 
garden  plant  are  aromatic,  astringent,  diaphoretic,  and  slightly  tonic. 
The  infusion  is  useful  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stomach,  at- 
tended with  flatulence  ; it  frequently  relieves  nausea ; the  cold  infu- 
sion checks  and  sometimes  entirely  removes  the  night-sweats  of 
hectic.  The  infusion  is  useful  as  a gargle  in  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  particularly  if  united  with  a little  honey  and  alum.  Dose  of 
the  infusion,  from  one  to  three  fluid  ounces. 

Sarsaparilla  ( Smilax  Officinalis).  — Grows  in  swamps  and  hedges 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  root  has  long  been  held  in 
esteem  as  an  alterative,  diuretic,  and  demulcent,  being  used  in  scrof- 
ula, chronic  rheumatism,  and  affections  of  the  skin  ; but  its  most  ex- 
tensive and  useful  application  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  treatment 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis ; - and  especially  in  the  broken  con- 
dition of  the  system  which  follows  the  use  of  mercury  in  these 
affections. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram ; fluid  extract  of  sar- 
saparilla and  dandelion,  dose,  one  dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  five  to 
twenty  grains ; infusion,  dose,  two  to  three  ounces. 

Sassafras  ( Laurus  Sassafras). — This  tree  is  common  in  theUnited 
States.  The  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the  medicinal  part,  is  altera- 
tive diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  a warm  aromatic  stimulant.  It  is 
mainly  used  to  improve  the  flavor  of  other  medicines,  and  also  as  a 
constituent  of  those  compounds  which  are  recommended  in  chrome 
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rheumatism,  syphiloid  affections,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
scurvy. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; tincture, 
six  ounces  to  a pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ; in 
fusion,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of  water,  to  be  drunk  as  desired. 

Savin  ( Juniperus  Sabina).  — An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  The  warm  infusion  pro- 
motes menstruation,  and  destroys  worms.  Care  should  be  taken  never 
to  administer  this  medicine  during  pregnancy,  its  effects  being  violent 
and  dangerous. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops;  solid 
extract,  dose,  one  to  three  grains ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  a pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  and  a half ; infusion,  half 
an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The 
following  mixture  is  useful  in  amenorrhoea : fluid  extract  of  savin, 
half  a dram ; fluid  extract  of  ginger,  one  dram ; sulphate  of  potassa, 
two  drams.  Mix.  Dose,  half  a dram  twice  a day.  The  oil  of  savin 
has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves.  Dose,  from  two  to  five 
drops,  on  sugar. 

Scammony  ( Convolvulus  Scammonia) . — This  plant  is  a native  of 
Syria  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  medicinal  part  is  the  har- 
dened juice  of  the  fresh  root.  It  is  an  energetic  cathartic,  producing 
griping,  and  sometimes  operating  with  decided  harshness,  on  which 
account  it  is  generally  combined  with  other  medicines  which  lessen 
the  severity  of  its  action.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Scu Heap  ( Scutellaria  Lateriflora , Fig.  233). — An  indigenous  plant, 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  whole  herb  is  used.  It  is  a valuable 

nervine,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic ; while  it 
gives  support  to  the  nerves,  it  imparts  both 
quietness  and  strength  to  the  whole  system, 
and  does  not,  like  other  nervines,  leave  the 
patient  excited  and  irritable.  It  finds  its  use 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  chorea,  con- 
vulsions, lockjaw,  and  most  other  diseases  ot 
the  nervous  system. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  a dram  ; compound  fluid  extract,  dose, 
half  a dram  to  a dram  ; tincture,  four  ounces  to 
a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams ; infusion,  dose,  a wineglassful  three 
times  a day scutellarin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  two  to  five  grains. 

Seneka  ( Polggala  Senega).  — An  indigenous  plant,  commonly 
called  snakeroot , the  root  of  which  is  used  in  medicine.  Itisastim- 
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ulating  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  in  large  doses  an  emetic  and 
cathartic.  It  excites  all  the  secretions.  It  is  useful  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  in  other  chronic  affections  of  the  breathing-tubes. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  ; 
infusion,  dose,  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half ; syrup,  four  ounces 
of  fluid  extract  to  twelve  ounces  simple  syrup,  dose,  half  a dram  to 
a dram.  The  following  is  a very  good  expectorant  cough  prepara- 
tion : fluid  extract  of  seneka,  three  drams ; fluid  extract  of  squill, 
half  a dram ; syrup  of  tolu,  two  drams  ; paregoric,  two  drams ; car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  twenty  grains ; water,  four  and  a half  ounces. 
Mix.  Dose,  one  dram. 

Senna  ( Cassia  Acutifolia.').  — Grows  abundantly  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  leaves  are  the  medicinal  part.  It  is  a mild,  active,  and  certain 
cathartic,  and  is  much  used  in  combination  with  other  medicines, 
particularly  epsom  salts.  The  addition  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
and  other  aromatics,  removes  all  its  tendency  to  griping,  and  makes 
it  a safe  and  gentle  yet  active  purgative,  calling  for  an  evacuation 
of  the  bowels. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  fluid  extract 
of  senna  and  jalap,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; solid  extract,  dose, 
three  to  five  grains ; tincture,  three  ounces  to  thirteen  ounces  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ; infusion,  two  ounces 
to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Shrubby  Trefoil  ( Ptelea  Trifoliata).  — This  shrub,  which  grows 
in  the  West,  is  called  wafer-ash  and  wingseed.  Its  bark  and  root 
have  tonic  properties,  and  are  used  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  and  wherever  nature  needs  a lift  in  getting  up  from  exhaust- 
ing complaints.  The  medicine,  like  other  tonics,  improves  the  ap- 
petite and  digestion.  Dose  of  the  solid  extract,  from  three  to  five 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a day;  of  the  cold  infusion,  a tablespoon- 
ful every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  oleo-resinous  principle  of  the  crude  bark  is  called  ptelein,  and 
is  a powerful  tonic.  Dose,  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Skunk=Cabbage  ( Symplocarpus  Fcetidus , Fig.  234).  — A peren- 
nial plant,  growing  in  moist  places  throughout  the  United  States  ; 
sometimes  called  meadow-cabbage.  The  root  is  stimulant,  expectorant, 
antispasmodic,  and  slightly  narcotic.  It  is  given  for  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  affections,  epilepsy,  hysterics,  asthma,  whooping-cough, 
and  irritable  nerves. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  fifty  drops  ; tinc- 
ture, three  ounces  to  a pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; 
infusion,  dose,  one  to  one  and  a half  ounces ; syrup,  two  ounces  of 
fluid  extract  to  eight  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  to  three  drams. 
For  asthma  and  cough,  and  to  promote  expectoration  and  remove 
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tightness  across  the  chest,  the  following  is  a very  good  compound 
preparation : one  ounce  each  of  the  fluid  extract  of  skunk-cabbage, 
lobelia,  bloodroot,  pleurisy-root,  and  ginger,  one  pint  of  water,  and 
three  pints  of  alcohol.  Dose,  two  to  three  drams. 


Fig.  234.  Skunk-Cabbage. 


Fig.  235.  Slippery  Elm. 


Slippery  Elm  ( Ulmus  Fulva,  Fig  235).  — The  inner  bark  of 
this  well-known  tree  is  nutritive,  demulcent,  emollient,  and  slightly 
expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  is  valuable  as  a demulcent  drink  in  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  and  kidneys ; 
also  for  coughs,  strangury,  dysentery,  and  the  summer  complaints  of 
infants.  It  makes  a valuable  poultice  for  various  purposes. 

Small  Spikenard  ( Aralia  Nudicaulis') . — dhis  plant  grows 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  in 
rocky  woods.  It  is  called  false  sarsaparilla  and  wild  sarsaparilla. 
The  root  is  a gentle  stimulant,  diaphoretic  and  alterative.  It  is  used 
in  domestic  practice,  and  by  some  physicians,  in  rheumatism,  syph- 
ilis, and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  American  spikenard,  Aralia  race- 
mosa,  resembles  the  small  spikenard  in  medicinal  properties.  Either 
of  these  roots  is  valuable  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
tubes. 

Soap  ( Sapo ).  — Soap  is  laxative,  antacid,  and  antilithic,  and  is 
much  used  in  combination  with  cathartics,  to  lessen  the  severity  of 
their  action.  In  mesenteric  fever,  advantage  is  derived  from  rubbing 
the  tumid  belly  of  children  with  a strong  lather  of  soap,  morning  and 
evening ; and  few  things  are  more  effectual  in  removing  hardened 
feces  from  the  rectum  in  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness  than  an  injec- 
tion of  soap-suds.  Soap  is  now  made  out  of  so  many  kinds  of  fat 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  use  as  medicine  only  the  best  Castile. 

Sodium.  — This  is  a soft  white  metal.  United  with  oxygen  in 
the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  each,  it  forms  the  alkali,  soda.  The 
following  are  the  principal  preparations  of  soda  used  in  medicine : — 
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Bicarbonate  of  Soda  (Sodce  Bicarbonas) . — This  is  a white,  inodor, 
ons  powder,  sometimes  called  supercarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  antacid, 
antilithic,  and  slightly  diuretic.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  preparing  what 
are  called  soda-powders,  and  in  various  preparations  of  medicine,  when 
an  antacid  is  required.  It  is  also  taken  simply  dissolved  in  water, 
for  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Borate  of  Soda  ( Sodce  Boras') . — This  is  everywhere  known  by  the 
name  of  borax.  It  exists  naturally  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  likewise  manufactured.  It  is  a mild  refrigerent  and 
diuretic  ; also  emmenagogue,  promoting  menstruation,  facilitating  par- 
turition, and  favoring  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth  by  its  specific 
influence  upon  the  womb.  It  has  considerable  reputation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  urinary  diseases,  particularly  those  connected  with  an  excess 
of  uric  acid.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  in  solu- 
tion. Combined  with  rose-water,  honey,  and  various  other  things, 
according  to  circumstances,  borax  makes  a valuable  wash  for  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  skin-diseases,  etc. 

Chloride  of  Sodium  ( Sodii  Chloriduni). — This  is  the  chemical 
name  of  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt.  In  small  doses,  it  is  tonic, 
alterative  and  anthelmintic.  It  checks  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  when 
taken  in  teaspoonful  doses.  The  dose  as  an  alterative  is  from  ten  to 
sixty  grains.  As  moderately  used  in  food  by  most  civilized  people, 
it  promotes  digestion  and  improves  the  general  health. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  ( Sodce  Sulphas').  — This  has  a very  pretty 
name,  but  it  will  not  sound  half  as  well  to  thousands  of  young  per- 
sons, when  they  are  told  that  it  is  the  well-known  Glauber's  salts. 
From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  it  dissolved  in  half  a tumblerful 
of  water  acts  as  a cathartic ; a smaller  dose,  as  a laxative  and  diu- 
retic. Its  nauseous  and  bitter  taste  may  be  somewhat  concealed  by 
a little  cream  of  tartar  or  lemon-juice. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  ( Sodce  Sulphis).  — This  preparation  is  in  the 
form  of  transparent  crystals,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  In  doses 
of  sixty  grains,  this  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  success  in  frothy 
vomitings ; it  is  also  well  spoken  of  as  a remedy  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, and  as  a wash  in  thrush  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa  and  Soda  (Sodce  et  Potassce  Tartras).  — This 
is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  cooling  purgatives  among  the  salts. 
It  is  known  as  Rochelle  salt , and  generally  agrees  well  with  irritable 
and  delicate  stomachs.  Dose,  from  four  drams  to  two  ounces,  in  a 
tumblerful  of  water.  The  gentle  physic  called  Seidlitz  powders  is 
composed  of  two  drams  of  rochelle  salt  and  two  scruples  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  in  a blue  paper,  and  thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  a 
white  paper.  The  contents  of  each  paper  is  dissolved  in  half  a tum- 
bler of  water  by  itself ; one  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  other, 
and  the  whole  is  drunk  during  the  effervescence. 
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Solomon’s  Seal  ( Convalaria  Multiflora).  — This  is  one  of  our  own 
perennial  plants,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
root  is  tonic,  mucilaginous  and  astringent.  It  acts  especially  upon 
mucous  tissues,  and  has  therefore  found  its  use  in  chronic  dysentery 
and  piles,  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Dose  of  the  decoction,  or  infusion,  from  one  to  four  fluid  ounces, 
three  or  four  times  a day.  Large  doses  purge  and  vomit.  The  de- 
coction applied  locally,  relieves  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poison 
ivy. 

Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potassa  (. Liquor  Potassce  Arsenitis). — 
This  is  known  under  the  names  of  arsenical  solution  and  Fowler  s 
solution.  It  is  a transparent  liquid,  having  the  color,  taste  and 
smell  of  spirits  of  lavender.  It  has  the  general  action  upon  the 
human  body  of  the  arsenical  preparations.  It  is  the  preparation 
generally  resorted  to  where  arsenic  is  given  internally,  and  is  used 
with  considerable  success  in  intermittent  fever,  leprosy  and  several 
other  skin  diseases,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  periodical  headache,  and  some 
other  complaints.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  five  drops,  three  times 
a day,  given  in  water ; generally,  it  is  better  not  to  go  beyond  five 
drops.  Sometimes  it  disturbs  the  stomach  and  binds  the  bowels, 
producing  headache,  dizziness  and  confusion  of  mind.  When  such 
effects  follow  its  use,  it  must  be  laid  aside  and  a purgative  given. 
After  an  interval  of  two  weeks,  it  may  be  resumed  in  smaller  doses. 
It  often  requires  to  be  used  for  several  months. 

Spanish  Flies  ( Cantharis  Vesicatoria').  — These  insects  are  of  a 
beautiful,  shining,  golden-green  color.  They  attach  themselves  to 
such  trees,  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  as  the  white  poplar,  elder, 
privet  and  lilac,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  They  make 
their  appearance  in  swarms  upon  these  trees  in  May  and  June,  and 
are  shaken  off  in  the  morning  while  torpid  with  the  cold.  Internally 
administered,  they  are  a powerful  stimulant,  exercising  a peculiar 
influence  over  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  In  large  doses,  they 
excite  violent  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  or- 
gans, strangury,  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs,  headache,  delirium, 
and  convulsions ; also  painful  priapism,  vomiting,  bloody  stools,  sali- 
vation, fetid  breath,  hurried  breathing,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
They  are  given  internally  for  chronic  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  seminal 
weakness,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from 
half  a grain  to  a grain ; of  the  tincture,  from  twenty  to  fifty  drops. 
Solution  of  potassa  given  every  hour,  in  thirty-drop  doses,  is  a 
remedy  for  strangury  produced  by  cantharides.  Spanish  flies  are 
used  externally,  in  the  form  of  blistering  plaster ; also  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  mixed  with  various  solutions,  to  produce  irritation  and  red- 
ness of  the  skin. 

Spearmint  ( Mentha  Viridis').  ---  This  has  carminative,  diuretic 
and  antispasmodic  virtues.  The  warm  infusion  of  it  is  much  era- 
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ployed  in  domestic  practice  to  produce  perspiration  after  taking  cold, 
and  while  suffering  from  feverish  symptoms  from  various  causes, 
the  oil  of  spearmint  has  similar  properties  with  the  herb,  and  may 
be  taken  in  five-  to  eight-drop  doses,  on  sugar.  One  ounce  of  the  oil 
of  spearmint  dissolved  in  a pint  of  alcohol,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
spearmint. 

Spermaceti  ( Cetaceum ).  — This  is  a white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  head  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  In  househeld  prac- 
tice, it  is  considerably  used  for  the  coughs  and  colds  of  children, 
being  generally  simmered  with  molasses  or  white  sugar.  It  forms  a 
part  of  several  cerates  and  ointments. 

Spider’s  Web  ( Tela  Aranece).  — The  web  of  the  black  or  brown 
spider,  gathered  in  barns,  cellars,  etc.,  is  sometimes  given  in  five-  or 
six-grain  doses,  in  pill  form,  and  it  is  said  with  good  effect,  in  peri- 
odical headache,  hysterics,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  asthma,  and  fever  and 
ague.  It  is  likewise  applied  externally  to  check  bleeding.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  it  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether  ( Spiritus  JEtlieris  Nitrici). — The  general 
reader  will  know  this  article  better  under  the  name  of  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre.  It  is  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic  and  stimulant,  and 
in  large  doses,  a narcotic  poison.  It  is  much  used  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  either  alone  or  combined  with  sedatives,  and  other 
diuretics.  Dose,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  to  be  taken  in  water, 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Sponge  (Spongia ) . — When  burned,  this  is  used  as  an  alterative  in 
scrofula,  scrofulous  tumors,  goitre,  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin. 
It  is  much  employed  by  homoeopathic  physicians,  though  it  has  much 
less  remedial  power  than  iodine.  Dose,  one  to  two  drams,  mixed 
with  honey  or  syrup. 

Spurred  Rye  ( Secale  Cornutum ).  — This  is  a diseased  product  of 
rye,  known  by  the  name  of  ergot.  This  article  has  a peculiar  effect  upon 
the  womb,  causing  it  to  contract  with  great  energy,  when  given  in  full 
doses.  It  should  never  be  given,  however,  continuously,  for  a great 
length  of  time,  as  it  has  been  known,  when  so  used,  to  produce  dry 
gangrene,  typhus  fever,  and  nervous  disorders  connected  with  con- 
vulsions. Such  were  its  effects  in  certain  provinces  of  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  rye  bread  contaminated  with  it.  It  is  use- 
ful in  excessive  uterine  hemorrhage,  which  it  arrests  by  causing  the 
womb  to  contract,  and  thus  to  condense  its  tissue  and  close  up  its 
bleeding  vessels.  It  has  also  been  successful  in  bleeding  from  the 
lungs. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; tinc- 
ture, four  ounces  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  and  a half  to 
five  drams ; infusion,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces ; wine,  five  ounces  of 
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fluid  extract  to  a pint  of  sherry  wine,  dose,  two  to  three  drams,  in 
cases  of  labor ; for  other  purposes,  one  to  two  drams. 

Squill  (Scilla  Maritima).  — A perennial  plant  growing  in  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic  and  purga- 
tive ; in  small  doses  expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  pulmonary 
affections  to  increase  expectoration,  and  in  dropsical  complaints  to 
augment  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys.  Dose  of  the  dried  root,  one  to 
five  grains,  generally  to  be  united  }vith  nitre  or  ipecac. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic, 
two  to  six  drops  ; as  an  emetic,  twelve  to  twenty  drops;  compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  twenty  to  thirty  drops;  syrup,  dose, 
a quarter  to  half  a dram. 

Star^Grass  ( Aletris  Farinosa,  Fig.  236).  — This  plant  is  found  in 
dry  soils  throughout  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  called  unicorn-root , ague-root , and 
crow-corn.  The  root  is  an  intensely  bitter  tonic, 
and  is  used  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  for  flatulent  colic  and  hysterics.  It  is  said 
also  to  give  tone  to  the  female  generative  organs, 
affording  a protection  against  miscarriage.  The 
Eclectics  call  it  one  of  their  best  agents  in  chlo- 
rosis, suppressed  menstruation,  engorgement  and 
falling  of  the  womb,  and  painful  menstruation. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  three  times  a day. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to 
twenty  drops  ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of  FlG-  m-  Star-Grass. 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; infusion,  two  drams  to 
a pint  of  water,  dose,  one  or  two  ounces ; syrup,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams ; ale  tridin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  one  to  three  grains. 

St.  Ignatius’  Bean  ( Faba  Sancti  Ignatii). — The  seeds  are  the 
part  used,  and  are  the  product  of  the  Ignatia  Amara,  — a tree  of 
middle  size,  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is  a species  of  the 
strgchnos.  These  seeds  possess  a large  amount  of  strychnine,  and 
consequently,  in  medicinal  doses,  are  a powerful  nervine  tonic,  and 
are  used  for  improving  the  digestive  functions,  and  for  rousing  and 
strengthening  the  whole  system  when  prostrated  by  nervous  com- 
plaints. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  drops;  solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  half  a grain  to  a grain  and  a half. 

Storax  ( Styrax  Officinale ).  — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the 
storax,  a native  of  the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a 
stimulant  and  expectorant,  and  is  used  for  chronic  bronchitis,  laryn- 
gitis, and  cough.  The  liquid  storax  is  sometimes  employed  instead 
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of  copaiba  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains.  Storax  is  a constituent  in  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin. 

Stramonium  (Datura  Stramonium,  Fig.  237).  — This  annual 

plant  is  most  known  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  Jamestown  weed ; in  England  by  that 
of  thornapple.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  med- 
icinal. Stramonium  is  a powerful  narcotic  ; it 
is  also  antispasm odic,  anodyne,  and  sedative. 
It  is  used  in  various  nervous  affections,  as 
chorea,  epilepsy,  palsy,  tetanus,  and  mania. 
It  is  much  used  for  relieving  acute  pains,  etc. 
Taken  in  large  doses,  it  is  a powerful  poison. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to 
fifteen  drops  ; solid  extract,  dose,  half  a grain 
to  a grain ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  a dram,  and  to  be  gradually  increased.  Use  with  care. 

Sulphur.  — This  is  considerably  used  in  medicine,  being  laxative, 
diaphoretic,  and  resolvent.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  piles,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, gout,  asthma,  and  those  affections  of  the  breathing  organs 
not  attended  with  acute  inflammation.  Externally  and  internally, 
it  is  much  employed  in  skin-diseases,  particularly  for  itch,  for  which 
it  is  a specific.  In  these  affections,  it  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
form  of  sulphur  baths.  The  dose  of  sulphur  is  from  one  to  three 
drams,  mixed  Avith  syrup,  molasses,  or  milk.  When  sublimed, 
this  article  is  called  flowers  of  sulphur , which  is  the  form  in  which 
it  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine. 

Sumach  ( Rhus  Glabrum). — Found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  old,  neglected  fields,  and  by  the  side  of  fences.  The 
bark  and  berries  are  astringent,  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic,  and 
are  used  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  gonorrhoea,  whites,  hectic  fever, 
and  scrofula.  The  berries  make  a valuable  gargle  in  quinsy  and 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  also  a useful  wash  for 
ringworm,  tetter,  and  ulcers.  The  excrescences  which  groAv  upon 
the  leaves  have  nearly  as  much  astringency  as  galls,  and  when  pul- 
verized and  mixed  with  lard,  have  a similarly  soothing  effect  upon 
piles. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; tincture, 
four  ounces  to  thirteen  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce. 

Sunflower  (Helianthus  Annwus). — The  seeds  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  are  useful  in  several 
pulmonary  affections.  The  seeds  yield  a fixed  oil,  in  which  their 
medicinal  Anrtues  are  chiefly  found.  In  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops, 
this  oil  acts  favorably  upon  inflamed  mucous  surfaces,  and  in  doses 
twice  as  large  it  greatly  augments  the  flow  of  urine. 
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Swamp  Dogwood  ( Cornus  Sericea ). — This  is  found  in  damp 
places,  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
and  is  known  as  red  osier,  red  willow  and  rose  willow.  The  bark  is 
tonic,  stimulant  and  astringent,  and  has  been  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses with  dogwood-bark ; it  is  well  spoken  of,  also,  for  dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea,  malignant  fevers,  and  as  an  external  application  to  foul 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  grains ; of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  three  fluid 
ounces. 

Swamp  Milkweed  (Asclepias  Incamata). — This  is  a native  of 
the  United  States,  and  bears  red  flowers  from  June  to  August.  It 
has  the  name  of  white  Indian  hemp.  The  root  is  emetic,  cathartic, 
and  diuretic,  and  is  useful  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
and  worms. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  thirty  drops ; 
solid  extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains  ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  and  a half  to  three  drams ; infu- 
sion, dose,  three  to  five  drams ; syrup,  four  ounces  fluid  extract  to 
twelve  ounces  simple  syrup,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram. 

Sweet  Fern  ( Comptonia  Asplenifolia').  — This  shrub,  growing  in 
stony  pastures  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  is  tonic,  astringent, 
alterative  and  aromatic,  and  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera- 
infan  turn,  rheumatism,  and  debility  after  fevers.  Dose  of  the  decoc- 
tion, from  one  to  three  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Sweet  Flag  ( Acorus  Calamus).  — Found  in  damp  places,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  root  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  aromatic ; 
useful  in  wind  colic,  weakened  conditions  of  the  stomach,  and  dys- 
pepsia. Dose  of  the  root,  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  ; of  the  infu- 
sion, from  two  to  three  fluid  ounces. 

Sweet  Gum  ( Liquidamber  Styraciflua) . — This  tree  grows  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Being  wounded,  it  yields  a yellowish- 
white,  honey-like  balsam,  which  hardens  into  a gum.  This,  melted 
with  equal  parts  of  lard  or  tallow,  forms  an  ointment  which  is  used 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  piles,  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  fever- 
sores,  and  other  complaints.  Used  internally,  it  has  very  nearly 
the  same  effects  as  storax. 

Tag  Alder  (. Alnus  Rubra).  — This  shrub  grows  in  swamps  and 
other  damp  places,  in  northern  United  States.  The  bark  is  altera- 
tive, emetic,  and  astringent.  It  is  used  in  scrofula,  secondary 
syphilis,  herpes,  impetigo,  and  other  skin-diseases. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; infusion, 
two  ounces  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  one  to  one  and  a half  ounces  ; 
alnuin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  one  to  two  grains. 

Tansy  ( Tanacetum  Vulgare). — Tansy  is  a perennial  herb,  having 
tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  diaphoretic  properties ; the  cold  infu^vuj 
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being  tonic,  and  useful  in  dyspepsia,  wind  in  the  stomach,  jaundice, 
and  worms ; the  warm  infusion,  diaphoretic  and  emmenagogue. 
Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  one  to  three  fluid  ounces,  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

Tar  (Pix  Liquida).  — The  medicinal  qualities  of  tar  are  like  those 
of  turpentine,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  old  chronic  coughs  and 
bronchitis.  The  vapor  of  boiling  tar  was  once  thought  to  be  very 
serviceable  in  bronchial  diseases,  when  inhaled.  Doubtless  it  is 
useful  in  some  cases,  but  its  virtues  have  been  extolled  above  their 
merits.  In  the  form  of  ointment  it  has  real  efficacy  in  scald  head 
and  tetter. 

Thimbleweed  (Rudbeclcia  Laciniata ).  — The  whole  of  this  herb 
is  balsamic,  diuretic,  and  tonic,  and  in  the  form  of  decoction,  used 
freely,  is  said  to  have  been  found  useful  in  some  urinary  complaints, 
as  Bright’s  disease,  strangury,  etc. 

Tobacco  (Nicotiana  Tabacum). — The  leaves  of  tobacco  are  acrid, 
narcotic,  and  poisonous,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment, in  skin  diseases,  etc.  Its  poisonous  qualities,  however,  render 
it  dangerous  when  much  used,  even  externally.  Nervous  people 
should  not  smoke.  Chewing  is  not  only  an  unhealthy,  but  a dis- 
gusting habit. 

Trailing  Arbutus  ( Epigicea  Repens).  — This  grows  in  sandy 
woods  and  rocky  soils,  its  flowers  appearing  in  early  spring,  and  ex- 
haling a spicy  fragrance.  The  leaves  are  diuretic  and  astringent, 
and  are  very  useful  in  gravel,  and  most  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  being  regarded  in  some  cases  superior  to  uva-ursi  and  buchu. 

Preparations — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  infusion, 
dose,  two  to  three  ounces. 

Tapioca  ( Janipha  Manihot , Fig.  238).  — This  plant  grows  in  the 

West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  is  cultivated 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  root,  which  is  large- 
ly used  as  an  article  of  food,  particularly  for 
the  sick,  or  rather  for  those  recovering  from 
sickness.  The  starch  which  it  contains  is 
separated  by  washing,  scraping,  grating,  and 
grinding,  and  is  in  the  form  of  hard,  white, 
rough  grains.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  boil- 
ing; and,  in  debility  and  low  forms  of  disease, 
may  have  the  addition  of  wine,  nutmeg,  or 
other  aromatics. 

Tu  1 i p Tree  ( Liriodendron  Tulipifera) . — 
This  is  a large  and  elegant  tree  growing  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  called  poplar  and  white  poplar. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  and  in  warm 
infusion,  diaphoretic.  It  is  used  in  fever  and  ague,  chronic  rheuma* 
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tism,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dose  of  the 
powdered  bark,  from  a scruple  to  two  drams;  of  the  infusion,  from 
one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

Turkey  Corn  ( Corydalis  Formosa ).  — This  perennial  plant  is 
called  tuild-turkey  pea  and  stagger-weed , and  grovvs  in  rich  soils  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States.  The  tuber,  which  is  the  medicinal 
part,  should  only  be  collected  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  It  is  tonic, 
diuretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  much  valued  as  a remedy  in  syphilis 
and  scrofula. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  thirty  drops;  tinctuie, 
three  ounces  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two 
drams ; corydalin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  half  a grain  to  a grain. 
A valuable  alterative  for  syphilis  is  made  by  uniting  eight  grains  of 
corydalin  with  ten  grains  of  hydrastin,  and  dividing  into  twelve 
powders.  Dose,  one  powder  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Turmeric  ( Curcuma  Longa ).  — This  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Cochin  China.  The  root  is  a stimulant  aromatic  and  tonic, 
somewhat  like  ginger,  employed  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stom- 
ach, etc. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  or  three  drams  ; tincture, 
two  ounces  to  twelve  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  and  a half 
to  two  ounces  ; infusion,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces. 

Valerian  ( Valeriana  Officinalis).  — This  is  a European  plant, 
flowering  in  June  or  July.  The  root  is  tonic,  nervine,  and  antispas- 
modic,  and  is  much  used  in  cases  of  irregular  nervous  action,  partic- 
ularly morbid  nervous  vigilance,  or  hypochondria,  epilepsy,  lowness 
of  spirits,  and  nervous  headache. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; solid 
extract,  dose,  three  to  eight  grains ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  a pint 
of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  three  drams  ; infusion,  half  an  ounce 
to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  three  ounces  ; syrup,  four  ounces  of 
fluid  extract  to  a pint  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  to  three  drams. 

Vervain  ( Verbena  Hastata').  — A perennial  plant,  common  in  the 
United  States.  The  root  is  tonic,  emetic,  expectorant,  and  sudorific. 
It  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  colds,  and  obstructed  menstruation, 
in  the  form  of  warm  infusion.  The  cold  infusion  is  a good  tonic  in 
loss  of  appetite,  debility,  etc.  Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  one  or  two 
scruples ; of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  three  ounces,  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

Vinegar  ( Acetum ).  — This  is  refrigerant,  diuretic,  astringent,  and 
tonic  ; used  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  complaints,  likewise  in  scurvy 
and  typhus,  as  an  antiseptic.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  dysentery 
and  scarlet  fever,  saturated  with  common  salt.  Externally,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  bruises,  inflammations,  sprains,  and  swellings.  It  sometimes 
has  a good  effect  as  a gargle  in  putrid  sore  throat,  etc.,  and  as  a 
cooling  wash  in  headache  during  fevers. 
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Virginia  Snake=root  (Aristolo chia  Serpentaria,  Fig.  239). This 

is  a perennial  herb  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  root  is 
stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  used  in  typhoid  fevers,  when 
the  system  needs  support,  but  cannot  bear  active  stimulation.  Com- 
bined with  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  also  used  in  intermittent  fevers.  The 
cold  infusion  is  employed  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia ; likewise  as  a 
gargle  in  malignant  sore  throat. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one-quarter  to  half  a dram ; 
tincture,  three  ounces  to  a pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams ; infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  one  to  two 
ounces,  in  low  forms  of  fever.  The  following  is  a good  compound 
tincture  : half  an  ounce  each  of  fluid  extract  of  snake-root,  fluid  ex- 
tract of  ipecac,  fluid  extract  of  saffron,  fluid  extract  of  ladies’  slipper, 
together  with  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  and  one  and  a half  pints  of 
diluted  alcohol ; dose,  a dram  to  a dram  and  a half. 


Water=Horehound  (Fig.  240).  — This  article  has  been  described 
under  Bugle-Weed  (Lycopus  Virginicus).  See  Bugle-Weed. 

Water=Pepper  {Polygonum  Punctatum).  — This  annual  plant  is 
called  smart-weed , and  grows  throughout  our  country,  in  low  grounds, 
and  along  ditches  and  brooks.  It  has  a pungent,  biting  taste,  and  is 
stimulant,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  antiseptic,  and  vesicant.  It  is 
used  in  coughs,  colds,  gravel,  and  womb-complaints. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  forty  drops ; solid 
extract,  dose,  two  to  three  grains  ; tincture,  four  ounces  to  a pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  a dram  to  two  drains ; infusion,  half  an 
ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Wahoo  {Puonymus  Atropurpureus) . — A small  shrub  growing 
in  woods  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  a bitter  tonic,  laxative,  alterative,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  and  is 
advantageously  used  in  pulmonary  affections,  dropsy,  constipation, 
torpidity  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  and  intermittent  fevers. 


Fig.  239.  Virginia  Sn^ke  Root. 


Fig.  240.  Watek-Horehognd. 
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Preparations.  — 1"  luid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams  ; tincture, 
four  ounces  to  twelve  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce. 

Wax.  — The  yellow  and  white  wax  are  chiefly  used  as  ingredients 
of  plasters  and  ointments. 

White  Hellebore  ( Veratrum  Album).  — This  is  a European 
perennial  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  a violent  emetic  and  purgative, 
and  in  large  doses  is  poisonous ; not  often  used,  except  externally, 
in  the  form  of  ointment  or  decoction,  for  the  cure  of  itch  and  some 
other  skin-diseases. 

White  Oak  ( Quercus  Alba).  — The  inner  bark  of  the  white  oak 
is  astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  and  has  been  used  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  mucous  discharges,  and  passive 
hemorrhages.  As  a wash  applied  externally  it  sometimes  arrests 
night-sweats,  and  as  an  astringent  gargle  and  injection  its  use  is  com- 
mon for  relaxed  palate,  spongy  gums,  leucorrhoea  falling  of  the 
bowel,  etc. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose  half  a dram  to  a dram ; solid 
extract,  dose,  ten  to  fifteen  grains ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

White  Pond=Lily  (Ny mphcea  Odorata).  — This  grows  in  ponds 
and  marshes  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  The  root  is  demulcent, 
anodyne,  astringent,  and  alterative ; used  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
gonorrhoea,  whites,  and  scrofula.  An  infusion  is  sometimes  used  as 
a gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  as  an  injection  in 
leucorrhoea.  Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  three  fluid  ounces. 

Wild  Cherry  ( PrunusVirginiana ).  — This  tree  grows  extensively 
in  the  American  forests,  flourishing  wThere  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  temperate.  The  inner  bark  is  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  sedative  to  the  nerves  and  the  circulation.  It 
is  much  used  in  consumption,  scrofula,  and  dyspepsia. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  three  drams,  compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram ; infusion,  half  an  ounce 
to  a pint  of  water,  dose,  one  ounce  ; syrup,  three  ounces  of  fluid 
extract  to  thirteen  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  drams  to  an 
ounce. 

Wild  Cucumber  (Momordica Elaterium) . — This,  sometimes  called 
squirting  cucumber , is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  and 
in  large  doses  causes  nausea  and  vomiting.  On  account  of  the 
watery  stools  it  produces  it  is  much  used  in  dropsical  complaints, 
though  the  severity  of  its  action  forbids  its  being  used  alone.  Dose, 
a quarter  to  half  a grain,  repeated  every  hour  till  it  operates  ; of 
elaterin,  from  a sixteenth  to  a twentieth  of  a grain,  given  in  solution. 
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Wild  Ginger  ( Asarum  Canadense). — This  is  known  by  the  names 
of  coltsfoot  and  Canada  snake-root , and  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  root  is  tonic,  stimulant,-  aromatic,  expectorant,  and 
diaphoretic.  It  is  used  in  pains  of  the  stomach,  colic,  etc.  Dose  of 
the  powder,  half  a dram ; of  the  tincture,  half  a dram  to  two  drams. 

Wild  Indigo  ( Baptisia  Tinctoria,  Fig.  241).  — This  perennial 

shrub  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  purgative,  emetic,  stimu- 
lant, astringent,  and  antiseptic.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  its  antiseptic  properties.  For  external 
use  it  is  valuable  as  a wash  or  gargle  for  various 
ulcers,  mercurial  sore  mouth,  and  scrofulous 
and  syphilitic  ophthalmia. 

Preparations. — Fluid  extract,  dose,  a quarter 
to  half  a dram ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  four  drams ; infu- 
sion, dose,  half  an  ounce ; baptisin,  the  active 
principle,  a quarter  to  half  a grain  ; gargle,  four 
ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  twelve  ounces  of  water,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  requires. 

Wild  Yam  ( Dioscorea  Villosa). — A perennial  vine,  found  mostly 
at  the  South.  The  root  is  antispasmodic,  and  is  successfully  used  in 
bilious  colic.  It  is  said  to  bring  relief  in  the  most  violent  cases  of 
this  complaint.  It  allays  nausea  and  spasms  during  pregnancy.  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  two  or  three  fluid  ounces  every 
thirty  or  forty  minutes.  Dose  of  the  tincture,  from  a quarter  of  a 
dram  to  a dram ; of  dioscorein,  the  active  principle,  one  to  three 
grains. 

Willow  ( Salix  Alba').  — The  willow  is  common  in  Europe  and 
America.  Its  bark  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  is  used,  occasionally, 
as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fever.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  one  dram;  of  the  decoction,  one  to  two 
fluid  ounces.  Salicin,  the  active  principle,  is  given,  sometimes,  in 
place  of  quinine ; dose,  from  two  to  eight  grains. 

Wintergreen  ( Caultheria  Procumbens).  — This  evergreen  grows 
in  mountainous,  barren  regions,  throughout  our  country.  The  leaves 
are  an  agreeable  stimulant,  aromatic  and  astringent.  Used  for 
chronic  diarrhoea,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  The  oil  and  essence  are 
useful  in  flatulent  colic ; dose  of  the  oil,  from  five  to  eight  drops,  on 
sugar ; of  the  essence,  twenty  to  thirty  drops.  Much  used  to  flavor 
other  medicines. 

Witch-Hazel  ( Ra/mamelis  Virginica,  Fig.  242).  — This  derives  its 
name  from  its  having  fruit  and  flowers  together  on  the  same  tree. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  our  country.  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
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tonic,  astringent  and  sedative.  It  is  used  in 
and  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  excessive  mucous  discharges.  It  is 
also  used  in  incipient  consumption,  and 
for  sore  mouth,  etc. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one 
to  two  drams  ; infusion,  dose,  three  drams ; 
syrup,  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  twelve 
ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams. 

Wolfsbane  ( Aconitum  Napellus , Fig. 
243).  — This  has  already  been  described 
under  its  other  common  name,  which  is 
monkshood.  See  “ Monkshood  ” for  its 
description. 


bleeding  from  the  lungs 


Fig.  242.  Witch  Hazel. 


Wormseed  ( Chenopodium  Anthelminticuni) . — This  perennial  is 
called  Jerusalem  oak,  and  is  found  in  waste  places  all  over  the  United 
States.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  which,  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  five  drops,  morning  and  evening,  for  a child,  destroys  worms. 
A strong  infusion  of  the  tops  has  a similar  effect.  The  remedy 
should  be  used  four  or  five  days,  and  be  followed  by  a purge. 


Fig.  243.  Wolfsbane.  Fig.  244.  Wormwood. 


Wormwood  ( Artemisia  Absinthium , Fig.  244).  — The  tops  and 
leaves  of  this  perennial  are  tonic  and  anthelmintic ; used  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  jaundice,  and  worms.  It  restores  the  appetite  in  a 
weakened  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  also  useful  in  amen- 
orrhcea.  It  is  excellent  applied  as  a tincture,  or  in  the  form  of  fo- 
mentation, to  bruises,  sprains,  and  local  inflammations. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a 
dram ; solid  extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains ; tincture,  two  ounces 
to  fourteen  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  three  drams; 
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syrup,  two  ounces  fluid  extract  to  six  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose, 
one  to  two  drams. 

Yarrow  (Achillea  Millefolium) . — A perennial  herb,  common  to 
the  Old  World  and  N ew,  and  growing  in  old  fields  and  along  fences. 
It  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  alterative,  and  has  been  used  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  excessive  menstruation,  wind 
colic,  and  chronic  dysentery.  Dose  of  the  infusion,  a wineglassfu: 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Yeast  ( Cerevisice  Fermentum). — Yeast  is  slightly  tonic  and  stim- 
ulating, and  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  typhoid  fever;  also  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  in  all  diseases  where  there  is  a disposition  to 
putridity.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces  every  two  or 
three  hours.  It  makes  an  excellent  antiseptic  poultice  for  unhealthy 
and  fetid  ulcers,  especially  if  combined  with  powdered  slippery-elm 
bark  and  charcoal. 

Yellow  Dock  ( Rumex  Crispus,  Fig.  245).  — The  root  of  this 
perennial  plant  is  alterative,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  deter- 
gent, and  is  regarded  as  very  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula,  syphilis,  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  other 
skin  diseases. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams  ; solid  extract,  dose,  four  to  five  grains  ; syrup, 
four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  twelve  ounces  of  simple 
syrup,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce;  rumin,  the 
active  principle,  dose,  two  to  three  grains. 

Yellow  Jessamine  ( Grelseminum  Semper  Virens'). — 
This  abounds  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated as  an  ornamental  vine.  The  root  is  a power- 
ful febrifuge,  narcotic  and  relaxant,  controlling  and 
subduing  fever,  quieting  nervous  irritability  and  ex- 
citement, equalizing  the  circulation,  promoting  perspiration,  and  recti- 
fying the  secretions.  It  is  much  used  by  the  Eclectics  of  the  West- 
ern States,  but  the  general  judgment  of  the  profession  is  that  it  is 
too  powerful  a remedy  to  be  safe.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
American  hellebore  is  equally  effective  with  the  yellow  jessamine, 
and  that  its  general  use  involves  far  less  danger. 

Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  ten  drops;  tincture, 
four  ounces  to  a pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  and  irt 
crease  ; gelseminin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  half  a grain  to  a grain 
and  a half. 

Yellow  Ladies’  Slipper  ( Cypripedium  Pubescens). — This  perennial 
plant  is  called  American  valerian , nerve-root , etc.  The  fibrous  roots 
are  tonic,  nervine,  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  used  in 
nervous  headache,  nervous  excitability,  hysterics,  neuralgia,  and  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 


Fig.  245. 
Yellow  Dock. 
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Preparations.  — Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram  ; so  it 
extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  grains ; tincture,  two  ounces  to  a pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ; syrup,  foui  ounces 
of  fluid  extract  to  fourteen  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  to  three 
drams;  cypripedin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  two  to  t nee  grains. 

Yellow  Parilla  (. Menispermum  Canadense).  — This  is  a perennial 
plant,  growing  in  woods  and  near  streams,  throughout  the  country. 
The  root  has  the  properties  of  a tonic,  laxative,  alterative,  and  diu- 
retic. It  is  valued  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  skin  dis- 
eases, gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  general  debility  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dose  of  the  decoction, 
from  two  to  three  fluid  ounces,  three  times  a day ; oi  the  solid  ex- 
tract, from  two  to  three  grains. 

Zinc. Several  preparations  of  this  metal  are  used  in  medicine, 

as  follows  : — ■ 


Acetate  of  Zinc  (Zinci  Acetas).  — This  is  used  as  an  external 
remedy  only,  generally  as  an  astringent  wash  for  inflammations  of  t e 
eye,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhcea,  but  only  after  the  acute  stage 
of  these  diseases  has  past.  The  strength  of  these  solutions  gen- 
erally should  be  one  or  two  grains  to  a fluid  ounce  of  soft  water. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Chloridurri).  — This  is  a powerful  escharo- 
tic,  and  is  employed  as  an  external  application  to  cancers  and  obsti- 
nate ulcers.  A weak  solution  of  it  is  occasionally  employed  in  old 
chronic  gleet,  also  in  whites  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  neck 
of  the  womb* 


Iodide  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Iodidurn).  — This  is  in  the  form  of  white 
needles,  and  is  tonic  and  astringent.  It  is  not  much  used,  except 
externally,  being  applied  in  a solution  of  twenty  grains  to  a fluid 
ounce  of  water,  to  enlarged  tonsils,  by  means  of  a camel  s-hair  pencil 
or  a piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a stick. 

Oxide  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Oxidum).  — This  is  an  inodorous  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  wrater  and  alcohol.  It  is  tonic  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  is  given  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  whooping-cough,  and 
other  similar  diseases  ; but  it  is  more  especially  employed  to  arrest 
the  night-sweats  of  consumption,  for  which  purpose  we  have  at 
present  no  other  article  of  equal  efficacy.  It  is  sprinkled  externally 
upon  excoriated  surfaces,  and  is  used  in  ointments.  Dose,  fioni  tw  o 
to  five  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Cctrbonas  Pi cecipitas,') 
This  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  prepared  calamine,  being 
adapted  only  to  external  use. 

Prepared  Calamine  ( Calamina  Prceparata). — This  is  in  the 
form  of  a pinkish  or  flesh-colored  powder,  of  an  earthy  appearance. 
It  is  employed  only  as  an  external  application,  being  dusted  on  ex- 
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conations  and  superficial  ulcerations,  as  a mild  astringent.  It  should 
be  a very  fine  powder. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Sulphas).  — This  is  a colorless,  transpar- 
ent salt,  crystallizing  usually  in  small  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  tonic 
and  astringent,  and  in  large  doses,  a prompt  emetic.  Used  as  a tonic 
in  cases  of  debility  attended  with  irritation.  In  obstinate  intermit- 
tents,  it  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  quinia ; it  is  chiefly 
employed,  however,  in  such  spasmodic  diseases  as  epilepsy,  chorea 
and  whooping-cough.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  used  externally,  being 
applied  in  solution  to  bleeding  surfaces,  as  a wash  in  ophthalmia, 
and  as  an  injection  in  whites  and  chronic  gonorrhoea. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Valerianas).  — This  is  in  white, 
pearly  scales,  with  a faint  odor  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  tonic  and 
antispasmodic,  and  is  used  in  the  various  nervous  affections  which 
accompany  chlorosis.  Dose,  one  or  two  grains,  several  times  a day, 
in  the  form  of  a pill. 

Vaseline  ( Petrolatum ).  — This  is  a transparent,  fat-like  substance, 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  domestic  materia  medica,  in  the  treatment  of  colds 
and  many  other  ailments.  Its  efficacy  has  been,  however,  much 
overrated,  its  chief  utility  being  that  of  a neutral,  simple  unguent, 
and  as  a vehicle  for  the  application  of  more  active  remedies,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  preferable  to  the  animal  fats  generally  employed. 


PREPARATIONS.  - PHARMACY. 


The  preparation  of  medicines  for  use  constitutes  the  art  of  phar- 
macy. It  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the  apothecary.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  in  these  pages  to  describe  his  art,  in  all  particulars,  but 
merely  as  many  of  the  preparations  which  it  is  his  duty  to  prepare 
as  are  really  needed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  doing  this,  I 
shall  classify  the  preparations  alphabetically,  and  begin  with 

Cerates. 

These  substances  have  a degree  of  hardness  midway  between 
ointments  and  plasters.  They  may  be  spread  upon  leather  or  linen, 
without  the  use  of  heat,  and  they  do  not  melt  and  run  when  applied 
to  the  skin.  They  are  made  of  wax,  or  spermaceti,  combined  with 
lard  or  oil.  The  articles  are  melted  together  by  a very  gentle  heat, 
and  during  the  process  of  cooling  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred. 

Calamine  Cerate.  — Prepared  calamine  and  yellow  wax,  each 
three  ounces;  lard,  one  pound.  Melt  the  lard  and  wax  together. 
When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  on  cooling,  gradually  stir  in  the 
calamine. 

This  is  called  Turner’s  Cerate , and  is  useful  for  burns,  excoriations, 
superficial  ulcers,  and  sores. 

Goulard’s  Cerate.  — Take  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  two 
fluid  ounces  and  a half ; white  wax,  four  ounces ; olive  oil,  nine  fluid 
ounces;  camphor,  half  a dram.  Mix  the  wax,  previously  melted, 
with  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  oil ; remove  from  the  fire,  and  when 
the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  gradually  pour  in  the  solution  of 
subacetate  of  lead,  stirring  constantly,  with  a wooden  spatula,  till  it 
becomes  cool.  Then  add  the  camphor,  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of 
the  oil. 

This  is  the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead , and  is  used  for  excoriations, 
inflamed  burns,  scalds  and  chilblains,  and  for  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
Excellent  for  blistered  surfaces,  indisposed  to  heal. 

Half  an  ounce  of  this  preparation  united  with  half  an  ounce  of 
simple  cerate,  and  one  dram  each  of  calomel  and  powdered  opium, 
makes  a very  valuable  remedy  for  various  eruptions  of  the  skin,  of  a 
local  nature. 
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Resin  Cerate.  — Take  of  resin,  five  ounces ; lard,  eight  ounces ; 
yellow  wax,  two  ounces.  Melt  together  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir 
till  cool. 

This  is  known  as  basilicon  ointment , and  is  used  as  a gentle  stimu- 
lant to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers,  burns,  scalds  and  chilblains. 

Compound  Resin  Cerate.  — Take  of  resin,  suet,  and  yellow  wax, 
each  a pound ; turpentine,  half  a pound  ; flax-seed  oil,  half  a pint. 
Melt  together,  strain  through  linen,  and  stir  till  cool. 

This,  under  the  name  of  Deshler's  salve , is  popularly  used  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  with  the  resin  cerate. 

Savin  Cerate.  — Take  powdered  savin,  two  ounces;  resin  ce- 
rate, a pound.  Mix  the  savin  with  the  cerate,  previously  softened. 
Used  as  a dressing  for  perpetual  blisters. 

Simple  Cerate. — Lard,  eight  ounces;  white  wax,  four  ounces. 
Melt  together  and  stir  till  cool. 

Used  for  dressing  blisters,  wounds,  etc.,  where  it  is  desirable  sim- 
ply to  preserve  the  moisture  of  the  part,  and  to  exclude  the  air. 

Spanish  Flies  Cerate,  known  as  blistering  plaster.  Take  .finely 
powdered  Spanish  flies,  a pound ; yellow  wax  and  resin,  each  seven 
ounces ; lard,  ten  ounces.  To  the  wax,  resin  and  lard,  previously 
melted  together  and  strained,  add  the  Spanish  flies,  and,  by  means 
of  the  most  gentle  heat,  keep  the  mixture  in  a fluid  state  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  occasionally,  then  remove  the  heat  and  stir  till  cool. 

This  can  be  easily  spread  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  blisters.  It  is  now,  however,  superseded  in 
a great  degree  by  various  preparations,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  caniharidin , either  dissolved  in  oil,  and  applied  to  the  skin  by 
means  of  a piece  of  paper  saturated  with  it,  or  incorporated  with  wax 
and  spread  in  a very  thin  layer  upon  fine  waxed  cloth,  silk,  or  paper, 
constituting  the  blistering  cloth,  blistering  paper,  etc. 

Confections,  Conserves  and  Electuaries. 

These  are  soft  solids,  in  winch  medicinal  articles  are  incorporated 
with  sugar,  syrup,  honey,  or  some  other  saccharine  matter,  for  the 
purpose  both  of  preserving  the  mass,  and  of  rendering  the  medicine 
more  palatable  and  convenient  for  use. 

Aromatic  Confection.  — Take  of  aromatic  powder,  five  and  a half 
ounces;  powdered  saffron,  half  an  ounce;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  six 
ounces  ; clarified  honey,  two  ounces.  Rub  the  aromatic  powder  with 
the  saffron ; then  add  the  syrup  and  honey,  and  beat  the  whole  to- 
gether in  a mortar  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Given  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  as  a vehicle  for  other 
medicines.  Dose,  ten  grains. 
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Compound  Confection  of  Catechu.  — Take  of  compound  powder 
of  catechu,  five  ounces ; simple  syrup,  five  fluid  ounces.  Add  the 
syrup  gradually  to  the  powder,  and  mix  them  well. 

To  be  given  in  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery,  in  the  dose  of  half 
a dram  to  a dram. 

Confection  of  Senna,  otherwise  called  lenitive  electuary.  Take  of 
senna,  eight  ounces;  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  ; bruised  liquorice- 
root,  three  ounces;  figs,  a pound;  pulp  of  prunes,  pulp  of  tamarinds, 
pulp  of  purging  cassia,  each,  half  a pound ; refined  sugar,  two  pounds 
and  a half ; water,  four  pints.  Rub  the  senna  and  coriander  together 
and  separate  ten  ounces  of  the  powder  with  a sieve.  Boil  the  residue 
with  the  liquorice-root  and  figs,  in  the  water,  to  one  half ; then  press 
out  the  liquor  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor,  by  the 
most  gentle  heat,  to  a pint  and  a half ; then  add  the  sugar  and  form 
a syrup.  Lastly,  rub  the  pulps  with  the  syrup,  added  gradually,  and, 
having  thrown  in  the  sifted  powder,  beat  all  together  till  well  mixed. 

This  is  a pleasant  and  admirable  laxative,  being  well  adapted  to 
the  habitual  costiveness  of  pregnant  women,  and  those  affected  with 
piles  ; for  this  latter  purpose,  it  is  still  better  combined  with  cream 
of  tartar  and  sulphur,  as  described  in  No.  6 of  the  prescriptions. 

Decoctions. 

These  are  solutions  of  vegetable  medicines,  obtained  by  boiling 
them  in  water.  They  differ  from  infusions,  in  being  subjected  to  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  the  water  during  their  preparation  being  kept 
up  to  the  boiling  point.  The  process  should  be  conducted  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued  for  a very  long 
time.  Medicines  whose  active  principle  is  volatile  are  not  proper 
for  decoctions,  the  active  principle  being  driven  off  by  heat  and  lost. 

The  usual  proportion  of  vegetable  substances  used  in  making  de- 
coctions is  one  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  and  the  dose  of  the  decoction, 
from  one  to  three  ounces. 


Essences. 

These  are  generally  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  the 
essential  oils  of  plants  in  one  pint  of  alcohol.  The  oils  of  lemon, 
peppermint,  sassafras,  etc.,  are  made  in  this  way,  and  their  properties, 
of  course,  are  similar  to  the  oils  from  which  they  are  prepared.  They 
are  generally  taken  in  a little  sweetened  water,  in  doses  of  ten  drops 
to  a teaspoonful. 

Extracts. 

These  are  soft  solids,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  tinctures,  or 
solutions,  of  vegetable  substances.  The  active  principles  of  dried 
vegetables  can  only  be  extracted  by  some  liquid ; this,  for  preparing 
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extracts,  is  either  water  or  alcohol,  or  a mixture  of  the  two.  Those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  water  are  called  aqueous , or  watery  extracts  ; 
those  by  means  of  alcohol,  alcoholic  extracts ; and  those  by  both 
alcohol  and  water,  hydro-alcoholic  ext r acts . 

Fluid  Extracts. 

These  are  concentrations,  into  a small  bulk,  in  liquid  form,  of 
he  active  principles  of  medicinal  substances.  They  are  a valuable 
class  of  remedies,  being  in  some  cases  preferable  to  tinctures,  having 
less  alcohol ; and  better  than  extracts  or  decoctions,  because  not  so 
often  injured  by  heat  in  their  preparation,  and  not  requiring  to  be 
taken  in  large  doses.  Great  skill  is  required  in  their  preparation, 
and  they  should  always  be  obtained  from  those  who  have  the  repu- 
tation of  making  reliable  articles. 

Fomentations. 

Fomentation  is  a sort  of  partial  or  local  hot  bath,  and  consists 
either  in  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water,  or  some  hot 
medicated  decoction,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part,  or  of  bitter  or 
anodyne  herbs  steeped  in  vinegar  or  water,  and  then,  while  hot,  en- 
closed in  a muslin  bag,  and  laid  upon  the  diseased  place.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  cloths  wet  in  a decoction  of  the  herbs,  or  the  herbs 
themselves,  slightly  steeped,  be  applied  in  a bag,  the  application 
should  be  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  not  so  moist  as  to  wet  the  bed 
or  clothes  of  the  patient. 

Fomentations  act  by  their  warmth  and  moisture  chiefly  : and 
slightly,  in  some  cases,  by  their  medicinal  virtues.  Their  object  is 
to  lessen  pain  and  inflammation,  by  relaxing  the  parts,  and  relieving 
tension  and  spasm.  They  may  be  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  hops, 
tansy,  and  wormwood,  or  from  equal  parts  of  hops,  lobelia,  and  stra- 
monium, etc.,  etc. 


Infusions. 

Those  made  of  one  article  only  are  sufficiently  referred  to  in  pre- 
vious pages.  It  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  insert  such  compound 
infusions  as  are  deemed  important. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Catechu.  — Take  of  powdered  catechu 
half  an  ounce,  bruised  cinnamon  a dram ; boiling  water  a pint ; mace- 
rate for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  -strain.  An  elegant  mode 
of  administering  catechu.  Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian.  — Take  of  bruised  gentian  half 
an  ounce  ; dried  orange-peel  and  coriander-seeds,  bruised,  each  a dram; 
diluted  alcohol,  four  fluid  ounces  ; cold  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
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First  pour  on  the  diluted  alcohol,  then,  three  hours  afterward,  the 
water.  Let  the  whole  stand  twelve  hours,  and  strain.  An  excel- 
lent form  for  using  gentian.  Dose,  one  fluid  ounce  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Geranium.  — Take  of  geranium  root, 
sweet  bugle-leaves,  golden-seal  root,  witch-hazel  bark,  each,  in  coarse 
powder,  one  ounce  ; boiling  water,  four  pints.  Mix,  and  allow  all 
to  stand  in  a covered  vessel  two  hours,  applying  a gentle  heat; 
then  strain.  Two  drams  of  alum  may  or  may  not  be  added. 

Used  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
ful doses,  every  two  or  three  hours ; also  as  an  injection  in  gleet, 
whites,  falling  of  the  bowel,  etc. ; and  as  a gargle  in  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Parsley.  — Take  of  parsley  roots  and 
seeds  and  subcarbonate  of  iron,  each  two  ounces ; horseradish-root, 
one  ounce ; squill,  juniper-berries,  white  mustard-seed,  mandrake 
root,  and  queen  of  the  meadow  root,  each  half  an  ounce ; coarsely 
bruise  these  articles,  and  place  them  in  boiling  cider,  and  expose 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a very  gentle  heat,  in  a covered  earthen 
vessel.  The  cider  should  be  sparkling  and  tart.  Let  the  articles 
stand  in  the  cider. 

Useful  in  dropsy.  Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  ounces  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Senna.  — Take  of  senna  and  manna,  each 
one  ounce ; jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  and  caraway  seeds,  bruised, 
each  two  drams ; boiling  water,  one  pint.  Add  all  the  ingredients 
to  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  let  them  stand  twelve  hours. 
Then  add  four  ounces  of  elixir  salutis. 

This  is  a valuable,  and  not  disagreeable,  gentle  physic  for  various 
purposes.  Dose,  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Trailing  Arbutus.  — Take  of  queen  of 
the  meadow  root,  dwarf-elder  bark,  marshmallow  root,  and  trailing 
arbutus,  each,  coarsely  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; add  to  them  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  and  one  pint  of  Holland  gin,  and  steep  by  the  fire 
four  hours,  in  a closely  covered  vessel.  Strain,  and  sweeten  with 
honey. 

Excellent  for  gravel,  suppression  of  urine,  scalding  of  urine,  and 
various  other  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dose,  from  an  ounce 
to  a wineglassful,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case. 


Injections.  — Clysters. 

These  are  preparations  to  be  introduced  into  the  lower  bowel  by 
means  of  a syringe.  A sufficient  number  of  them  are  given  among 
the  recipes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
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Liniments. 

These  are  liquid  preparations,  generally  a little  thicker  than  water, 
and  thinner  than  oils,  intended  only  to  be  applied  to  inflamed,  pain- 
ful, or  swelled  parts.  They  are  designed  to  soothe,  or  quiet,  or 
stimulate,  or  make  red  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; and  are 
rubbed  on  with  the  hand,  or  a piece  of  flannel  or  cotton,  and  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  heat,  by  sitting  or  standing  before  a 
fire. 

A large  number  of  liniments  are  given  under  the  head  of  recipes. 
To  those  I add  a few  valuable  ones  here. 

Camphor  Liniment.  — Take  six  drams  of  camphor,  and  dissolve  it 
in  one  fluid  ounce  of  chloroform,  and  add  to  this  one  fluid  ounce  of 
olive  oil. 

For  sprains,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Compound  Camphor  Liniment. — Take  two  ounces  and  a half 
of  camphor,  a fluid  dram  of  oil  of  lavender,  seventeen  fluid  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  three  fluid  ounces  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  in  the  alcohol ; then  add  the  ammonia, 
and  shake  till  they  are  mixed. 

To  be  used  as  a rubefacient  and  anodyne  for  local  pains,  particu- 
larly rheumatism. 

Compound  Liniment  of  Ammonia. — Take  five  fluid  ounces  of 
strong  water  of  ammonia,  two  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  camphor, 
and  one  fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of  rosemary.  Mix  them  well  together. 

This  is  used  as  a prompt  and  powerful  rubefacient,  or  even  vesi- 
catory, in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  gout,  spasms,  and  inflammations. 

Croton  Oil  Liniment. — Take  one  fluid  ounce  of  croton  oil  and 
seven  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Mix,  and  shake  them  well 
together. 

A good  rubefacient  and  pustulating  preparation  to  apply  to  the 
chest  and  other  parts. 

Liniment  of  Opium.  — Take  six  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  opium,  three  ounces  of  camphor,  six  fluid  drams  of  oil 
of  rosemary,  and  two  pints  of  alcohol.  Macerate  the  soap  and  opium 
in  the  spirit  for  three  days ; then  filter,  and  add  the  oil  and  camphor, 
and  shake  briskly. 

This  is  a useful  anodyne  and  rubefacient  liniment  for  bruises, 
sprains  and  pains  of  a rheumatic  and  gouty  nature. 

Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies.  — Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  Span- 
ish flies,  and  half  a pint  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Mix,  and  apply  gentle 
heat  to  them,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  three  hours.  Then  strain. 

Employed  with  advantage  externally  in  the  sinking  stage  of  ty- 
phoid fevers.  If  so  powerful  as  to  cause  blistering,  it  may  be  weak- 
ened by  adding  flax-seed  or  olive  oil. 
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Liniment  of  Turpentine.  — Take  half  a pint  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  a pound  of  resin  cerate.  Melt  the  cerate,  and  add  the  oil  to  it, 
mixing  them  well. 

This  is  a valuable  remedy  for  scalds  and  burns,  and  should  be 
applied  soon  after  the  accident,  and  be  discontinued  when  the  inflam- 
mation excited  by  the  fire  is  removed.  The  burned  or  scalded  sur- 
face should  be  covered  with  lint  wet  with  the  liniment. 

Opodeldoc.  — Take  three  ounces  of  white  bar  soap,  sliced,  an 
ounce  of  camphor,  a fluid  dram  each  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of 
origanum,  and  a pint  of  alcohol.  Digest  the  soap  in  the  alcohol  by 
means  of  a gentle  heat  until  it  is  dissolved  ; then  add  the  camphor 
and  oils,  and  when  they  are  dissolved  pour  the  whole  into  broad- 
mouthed vials. 

This  is  the  camphorated  soap  liniment , and  is  used  as  an  anodyne 
application  to  sprains,  bruises,  painful  tumors,  etc. 


Medicated  Waters. 

Those  preparations  consisting  of  water  impregnated  with  some 
medicinal  substance  are  called  medicated  waters.  They  are  pre- 
pared from  volatile  oils  by  triturating  in  a mortar  a dram  of  the  oil, 
more  or  less,  with  a small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
then  very  gradually  pouring  on  one  quart  of  water,  while  the  tritura- 
tion is  continued.  At  last  the  preparation  is  filtered  through  paper. 
The  quantity  of  oil,  magnesia,  and  water,  used  for  each  preparation, 
is  as  follows : 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  sixteen  minims ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  a 
dram  ; water,  one  quart. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a fluid  dram ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  a 
dram ; water,  one  quart. 

Twenty  minims  of  oil  of  roses,  a dram  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  one  quart  of  water. 

Oil  of  fennel,  half  a fluid  dram ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  a dram ; 
water,  a quart. 

Peppermint-water,  spearmint-water,  and  pennyroyal-water,  are 
all  prepared  from  the  same  quantities  of  their  several  oils  as  cinna- 
mon-water. 

The  dose  of  these  waters  is  half  a fluid  ounce  to  two  fluid  ounces, 
except  the  bitter  almond  water,  which  is  one  or  two  fluid  drams. 

Camphor  Water  — Take  two  drams  of  camphor,  forty  minims  of 
alcohol,  four  drams  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one  quart  of 
water.  Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  alcohol,  afterwards  with  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  lastly  with  the  water,  gradually  added. 
Then  filter  through  paper. 
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Medicated  Wines. 

Wines  are  used  in  making  certain  preparations,  because  the  alco- 
hol they  contain  will  extract  from  plants,  etc.,  some  medicinal  prop- 
erties which  water  will  not,  and  at  the  same  time  is  less  stimulating 
than  the  tinctures,  etc.,  made  from  alcoholic  spirits. 

Compound  Wine  of  Comfrey  ( Restorative  Wine  Bitters).  — Take 
one  ounce  each,  bruised,  of  comfrey,  Solomon’s  seal,  and  spikenard ; 
and  half  an  ounce  each,  bruised,  of  chamomile  flowers,  Colombo,  and 
gentian.  Cover  these  with  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a covered  vessel.  Then  add  two  quarts  of  sherry  wine. 
Macerate  fourteen  days,  express  and  strain. 

Valuable  in  leucorrhoea  and  other  female  complaints.  Dose,  from 
half  a fluid  ounce  to  two  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Compound  Wine  of  Golden  Seal.  — Take  one  dram  each,  bruised, 
of  golden  seal  root,  tulip-tree  bark,  and  bitter-root,  half  a dram  of 
pulverized  cayenne,  and  two  quarts  of  sherry  wine.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  with  occasional  shaking ; then  express  and  strain. 

This  is  a pleasant  bitter  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  etc.  Dose,  from  half 
a fluid  ounce  to  two  fluid  ounces,  three  times  a day. 

Wine  of  Ipecacuanha.  — Take  two  ounces  of  bruised  ipecac,  and 
one  quart  of  sherry  wine.  Macerate  fourteen  days,  with  occasional 
shaking.  Then  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a valuable  emetic  preparation,  — especially  for  children. 
Dose,  as  an  emetic,  for  an  adult,  one  fluid  ounce ; as  an  expectorant, 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims ; for  a child  two  years  old,  as  an  emetic, 
one  fluid  dram,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates. 

Mixtures. 

These  are  preparations  in  which  medicinal  substances  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  water  are  suspended  in  it  by  means  of 
some  viscid  matter,  like  sugar  or  gum-arabic.  Their  object  is  to 
conceal  the  taste,  prevent  the  sickening  effect,  and  make  it  more  easy 
to  take  disagreeable  medicines.  To  make  a perfect  mixture  requires 
skill.  Generally,  the  medicines  to  be  suspended  should  be  tritur- 
ated in  a mortar  with  the  sugar,  gum-arabic,  etc.,  before  the  water  is 
added. 

Almond  Mixture.  — Take  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a 
dram  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  two  drams  of  sugar,  and  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  water.  Soak  the  almonds  in  the  water,  and,  having  re- 
moved their  external  coat,  beat  them  with  the  gum-arabic  and  sugar 
in  a mortar,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ; then  rub  the  mixture, 
gradually  adding  the  water,  and  lastly,  strain. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  nutritive  demulcent,  in  bronchial,  dysenteric, 
and  urinary  affections.  It  must  be  used  freely,  the  dose  being  from 
two  to  five  fluid  ounces. 
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Chalk  Mixture.  — Take  half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  two 
Arams  each  of  refined  sugar  and  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  tour 
fluid  ounces  each  of  cinnamon-water  and  water.  Rub  them  toget  er 

till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  . . , 

This  is  much  used  in  looseness  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  wit  1 
acidity,  particularly  among  children.  If  an  increase  ot  its  astrin- 
gency  be  required,  add  laudanum,  or  kino,  or  catechu. 


Compound  Mixture  of  Iron.  — Take  a dram  of  ni)nh,  twent)  the 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  one  scruple  of  powdered  sulphate  oi 
iron,  half  a fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of  lavender,  one  dram  ot  refined 
sugar,  and  seven  and  a half  fluid  ounces  of  rose-watei.  u ie 
myrrh  in  a mortar,  gradually  adding  the  rose-water,  then  mix  w 1 1 
these  the  spirit  of  lavender,  sugar,  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  an 
lastly,  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Pour  the  whole  into  a glass  bottle,  and 

keep  it  well  stopped. 

This  is  considerably  used  in  chlorosis,  and  other  affections  requir- 
ing the  use  of  iron. 

Brandy  Mixture. — Take  four  fluid  ounces  each  of  brandy  and 
cinnamon  water,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  refined 
sugar,  and  three  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  Mix  them. 

A useful  stimulant  and  nutritive  draught,  to  be  used  in  the  sin  £* 

ing  stage  of  low  forms  of  fever. 


Extract  of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa  ( Neutralizing  Extract').  — Take 
two  pounds  of  the  best  rhubarb,  one  pound  each  of  cinnamon  and 
golden  seal.  Grind  or  coarsely  bruise  the  articles,  and  mix  them ; 
macerate  them  for  two  days  in  one  gallon  of  the  best  fourth  proof 
brandy.  Then  express  the  tincture  with  strong  pressure,  and  add 
to  it  one  fluid  dram  of  oil  of  peppermint,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
little  alcohol.  Break  up  the  compressed  residue  from  the  press,  and 
place  it  in  a percolator,  and  gradually  run  warm  water  through  it 
until  the  strength  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  this  solution  to  four 
pints,  and  while  the  liquor  is  still  hot,  dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  three  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Continue 
the  evaporation,  if  necessary,  until,  when  added  to  the  tincture  fiist 
obtained,  it  will  make  a gallon  and  a half,  then  mix  the  two  solu- 
tions together. 

This  is  a useful  preparation  for  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus, 
summer  complaints  of  children,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  heartburn, 
etc.  Dose,  one  fluid  dram. 


Metauer’s  Aperient.  — Take  one  ounce  and  a half  of  pulverized 
aloes,  four  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  fluid  ounces  of  com- 
pound spirits  of  lavender  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Place  the  whole 
in  a jar  or  jug,  and  let  them  stand  fourteen  days,  shaking  well  onoP 
i day.  Then  pour  off  from  the  dregs.  It  improves  by  age. 
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This  preparation  is  one  of  the  best-known  aperients  for  costive- 
ness,  particularly  when  connected  with  bilious  dyspepsia.  For 
that  class  of  bilious  persons  who  overeat,  and  have  acid  stomachs,  it 
has  great  value.  In  bilious  cases,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  taken 
before  meals  (the  aperient  after  meals)  may  be  usefully  associated 
with  it.  In  the  constipation  of  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  the 
fluid  extract  of  valerian  may  be  added  to  it.  Dose,  from  two  drams 
to  an  ounce. 

Saline  Mixture  (I Vhite  Liquid  Physic').  — Take  half  a pound  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  and  a half  pints  of  water.  Mix,  and  dis- 
solve the  soda ; then  add  two  fluid  ounces  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
one  dram  and  eight  grains  of  powdered  alum. 

Used  to  allay  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  as  a cooling  purgative; 
also  for  colic,  diseases  of  the  liver,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  intermittent 
fevers,  etc. 

This  is  one  of  the  remedies  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  physicians, 
and  is  held  by  them  in  high  esteem.  Dose,  a tablespoonful  in  a gill 
of  water,  to  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two  until  it  causes  one  or  two 
evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Ointments. 

Ointments  are  composed  of  fatty  substances,  about  the  consistence 
of  butter,  impregnated  with  medicine.  All  gritty  matter  should  be 
excluded  from  them.  To  prevent  the  rancidity  to  which  they  are 
liable,  a little  glycerin  is  now  frequently  added. 

Ointment  of  Acetate  of  Lead.  — Take  two  ounces  of  white  wax 
and  four  ounces  of  lard  ; melt  them  together,  and  add  two  and  a half 
drams  of  finely-powdered  acetate  of  lead ; stir  constantly  till  cold. 
This  is  useful  for  burns,  scalds,  ulcers  and  excoriations. 

Ointment  of  Bayberry.  — Take  half  a pound  each  of  tallow, 
white  turpentine  and  bayberry,  and  four  ounces  of  olive-oil;  melt 
together  and  strain. 

Good  for  scrofulous  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Belladonna. — Take  a dram  of  extract  of  belladonna 
and  an  ounce  of  lard  ; mix  them. 

A useful  anodyne  application  for  painful  tumors,  neuralgia,  etc. 

Ointment  of  Creosote.  — Take  half  a fluid  dram  of  creosote  and 
an  ounce  of  lard  ; mix  them. 

A useful  application  for  syphilitic,  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers. 

Compound  Ointment  of  Galls. — Take  six  drams  of  finely-pow- 
dered galls,  six  ounces  of  lard,  and  a dram  and  a half  of  pulverized 
opium  ; rub  them  together. 

A valuable  preparation  in  irritable  piles. 
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Ointment  of  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.  — Take  one  dram  of  red 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  seven  drams  of  ointment  of  white  wax ; in- 
corporate them  thoroughly  together  by  trituration  in  a mortar. 

Used  as  a dressing  for  indolent  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  — Take  one  ounce  of  mercury, 
eleven  fluid  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  nine  fluid  ounces  of  fresh  neats- 
foot  oil,  three  ounces  of  lard.  Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the^acid,  then 
heat  the  oil  and  lard  together  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  200°  F.  ; then 
add  the  mercurial  solution,  and  stir  with  a wooden  spatula,  constantly, 
as  long  as  effervescence  continues,  and  afterward  occasionally  till  the 

ointment  stiffens. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  — Take  an  ounce  of  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  seven  ounces  of  lard;  rub  them 

together.  ...  A 

The  first  of  the  above  two  preparations  is  the  citrine  ointment , and 
is  much  and  advantageously  employed  as  an  external  application  in 
porrigo,  impetigo,  psoriasis  and  pityriasis.  It  is  nearly  a specific  for 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  connected  with  the  formation  of  scaly 
matter  about  the  lashes.  The  second  of  these  two  preparations  is 
merely  a dilution  of  the  first. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc.  — Take  half  an  ounce  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  three  ounces  of  lard ; rub  them  together. 

This  is  a mild  astringent  application  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  sore  nipples,  and  other  excoriations. 

Ointment  of  Poison  Hemlock. — Take  one  dram  of  extract  of 
poison  hemlock  and  one  ounce  of  lard ; rub  them  together. 

An  anodyne  application  for  painful  swellings,  ulcers  and  piles. 

Ointment  of  Poke.  — Take  a dram  of  the  extract  of  poke  and  one 
ounce  of  lard ; mix  them. 

For  malignant  ulcers,  scaldhead,  itch,  etc. 

Ointment  of  Stramonium.  — Take  one  dram  of  the  extract  of 
stramonium  leaves,  and  one  ounce  of  lard ; rub  the  extract  with  a 
little  water  till  it  is  uniformly  soft,  and  then  with  the  lard. 

Used  as  an  external  application  in  irritable  ulcers,  painful  piles  and 
skin  eruptions. 

Simple  Ointment.  — Take  a pound  of  white  wax,  and  four  pounds 
of  lard ; melt  them  together  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  constantly 
till  cold. 

Ointment  of  Rose-Water.  — Take  a fluid  ounce  of  rose-water,  two 
fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  dram 
of  white  wax ; melt  together,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  the  oil,  sper- 
maceti, and  wax ; then  add  the  rose-water,  and  stir  the  mixture  con 
stantly  till  cold. 
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This  is  the  'well-known  preparation  called  cold  cream , and  is  used 
with  much  advantage  for  chapped  lips  and  hands,  excoriations,  etc. 

Spermaceti  Ointment.  — Take  five  ounces  of  spermaceti,  fourteen 
of  white  wax,  and  a pint  of  olive-oil ; melt  them  together  over  a slow 
fire  and  stir  constantly  till  cold. 

A mild  dressing  for  blisters,  wounds  and  excoriated  surfaces. 

Tar  Ointment.  — Take  a pound  each  of  tar  and  suet;  melt  the 
suet  with  a gentle  heat,  and  add  the  tar  to  it ; then  stir  constantly 
till  they  are  cold. 

A useful  stimulating  application  to  various  scaly  and  scabby  erup- 
tions, particularly  leprosy  and  scaldhead. 

Ointment  of  White  Hellebore.  — Take  one  ounce  of  powdered 
white  hellebore  root,  four  ounces  of  lard,  and  twelve  drops  of  oil  of 
lemons  ; rub  them  thoroughly  together. 

A useful  ointment  for  the  cure  of  itch. 

Ointment  of  Wild  Indigo. — Take  one  pound  of  powdered  wild 
indigo  root,  moisten  it  thoroughly  with  alcohol  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  then  put  it  in  a percolator  and  add  alcohol  as 
long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  contains  the  taste  of  the  root.  Distil 
the  alcohol  from  this  filtered  tincture  until  half  a gallon  of  tincture 
is  obtained.  Melt  one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  without  salt,  add  the 
above  tincture,  and  carefully  evaporate  the  rest  of  the  alcohol ; stir 
constantly  till  cold,  after  the  alcohol  has  nearly  passed  off. 

This  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  the  Eclectics,  and  is  a cleansing, 
detergent,  antiseptic  and  discutient  ointment,  useful  in  scrofulous, 
erysipelatous  and  malignant  ulcers,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  etc. 

Pile  Ointment.  — Take  three  handfuls  each  of  witch-hazel  bark, 
white-oak  bark  and  sweet-appletree  bark ; bruise  or  grind  them,  and 
add  to  them  three  pints  of  water ; boil  down  to  one  pint  and  strain ; 
add  to  this  liquid  half  a pound  of  lard,  and  simmer  till  the  water  all 
disappears,  stirring  continually  both  before  and  after  removing  from 
the  fire  till  it  cools. 

This  forms  a brick-colored  anodyne,  astringent  ointment,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  pile-tumors. 

Compound  Lead  Ointment.  — Take  two  and  a half  pounds  ot 
olive-oil,  four  ounces  each  of  beeswax  and  unsalted  butter,  and  half 
a pound  of  white  turpentine;  melt  them  together,  strain,  and  then 
heat  to  nearly  the  boiling  point ; then  gradually  add  one  pound  of 
red  lead,  stirring  constantly  till  the  mixture  becomes  black  or  brown ; 
then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  partly  cool,  add  to  it  a 
mixture  of  twelve  ounces  of  honey  and  halt  a pound  of  powdered 
camphor. 

This  is  a very  healing  ointment,  and  is  much  used  for  ulcers,  burns, 
wounds,  and  skin-diseases. 
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Compound  SulphurOintment.  —Take  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  one 
dram  each  of  ammoniated  mercury  and  benzoic  acid,  one  fluid  dram 
each  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  bergamot,  two  drams  of  nitiate  ol 
potassa  and  half  a pound  of  lard.  First  melt  the  lard  with  a gentle 
heat,  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  stirring  constantly  till  they  are 
cold. 

A sovereign  remedy  for  itch. 

Pills. 

Pills  are  small  masses  of  medicinal  substances  in  globular  shape, 
and  of  a size  convenient  for  swallowing.  Fach  pill  generally  weighs 
from  four  to  five  grains.  Those  medicines  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  are  particularly  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  are  usually  given 
in  the  form  of  pill.  Sugar,  or  gelatine  coated,  as  now  very  exten- 
sively used  for  every  important  medicine,  and  in  a great  variety  of 
combinations,  they  are  a very  popular  form  of  taking  medicine.  Phy- 
sicians cannot  do  better  than  to  use  the  pills  when  made  by  a reliable 
firm. 

The  method  of  making  pills  is  as  follows : If  the  substance  to  be 
worked  into  pills  be  a solid  extract,  add  a few  drops  of  water  to  it, 
and  rub  it  to  the  right  consistence  ; if  it  be  a resin,  add  to  it  a few 
drops  of  alcohol ; if  it  be  a soft  or  liquid  substance,  rub  up  w ith  it 
some  inert  substance,  or  crumb  of  bread,  or  wheat  flour,  or  starch,  or 
pulverized  gum-arabic  ; if  it  be  a powder,  mix  it  with  some  soft  sub- 
stance, as  confection,  or  syrup,  molasses,  honey,  or  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic.  The  materials  must  be  well  mixed  and  rubbed  into  a uniform 
mass,  which  should  be  rolled  with  a spatula  or  knife  into  a cy- 
linder of  just  the  same  size  throughout.  This  is  to  be  divided 
equally  into  the  number  of  pills  required,  each  of  which  is  rolled 
into  a spherical  form  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  upon  the  palm. 

So  many  valuable  pills  are  prescribed  among  the  “ Recipes,”  that 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  add  to  their  number. 

Plasters. 

Plasters  are  composed  of  wax,  resins,  gums,  fats  and  oils,  and 
sometimes  medicinal  substances,  and  are  spread  upon  linen,  muslin, 
or  leather.  When  cold  they  are  hard;  but  when  brought  to  the 
warmth  of  the  human  body,  they  so  far  soften  as  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  skin,  but  do  not  “ run  ” so  as  to  spread  outward  and  soil  the 
under-clotlies.  They  are  intended  generally  to  excite  and  irritate 
the  skin;  sometimes  as  mechanical  supporters,  and  sometimes  to 
affect  the  system  by  having  their  medicinal  matters  absorbed. 

Belladonna  Plaster. — Take  three  ounces  of  resin  plaster,  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  extract  of  belladonna,  add  the  extract  to  the 
plaster  previously  melted  by  a gentle  heat,  and  mix. 
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A useful  anodyne  application  in  neuralgia,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
dysmenorrhcea. 

Compound  Capsicum  Plaster. — Melt  together  half  a pound  of 
resin  and  two  ounces  of  beeswax ; to  this  add  one  pint  of  spirit  in  which 
two  ounces  of  powdered  cayenne,  enclosed  loosely  in  a linen  bag,  has 
been  digested  one  hour  by  a gentle  heat;  evaporate  the  spirit  by  a 
moderate  heat,  and  add  one  ounce  of  powdered  camphor  and  one 
fluid  dram  and  a half  of  oil  of  sassafras ; stir  constantly  till  cold. 

This  may  be  used  whenever  a stimulating  plaster  is  required. 

Compound  Galbanum  Plaster.  — Take  two  ounces  of  galbanum, 
three  ounces  of  burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce  of  resin,  half  an  ounce  of 
yellow  wax,  and  four  ounces  of  lead  plaster;  melt  them  all  together 
over  a gentle  fire. 

This  is  a valuable  strengthening  plaster,  and . may  be  used  for 
weakness  of  various  parts,  as  well  as  for  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
glands  and  joints. 

Compound  Lead  Plaster. — Take  one  pound  of  lead  plaster;  melt 
it  by  a moderate  heat,  and  then  add  two  fluid  ounces  each  of  linseed 
oil  and  tincture  of  opium,  six  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
two-thirds  of  a pound  of  oil  of  origanum ; stir  together  till  cold. 

Used  for  burns,  scalds,  chilblains,  etc. 

Compound  Resin  Plaster. — Take  three  j)ounds  of  resin,  four  ounces 
each  of  beeswax  and  hemlock  gum ; melt  the  articles  together,  then 
remove  from  the  fire,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  add  gradually  one  fluid 
ounce  each  of  oil  of  hemlock,  oil  of  sassafras,  and  olive  oil,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor,  dissolved  in  them,  and  half  a fluid  ounce  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  Pour  the  whole  into  cold  water,  and  work  in  the 
hands  till  cold,  forming  it  into  rolls. 

This  is  an  excellent  strengthening  plaster,  useful  for  rheumatism, 
enlarged  joints,  glands,  and  wherever  a weakened  part  needs  gentle 
stimulation  and  support. 

Spiced  Plaster. — Take  one  ounce  each  of  powdered  ginger,  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  black  pepper;  one  dram  of  pulverized  caj^enne;  half 
a fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  ginger,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  honey. 
Mix  the  powders,  and  then  add  the  tincture  and  honey  to  form  a stiff 
poultice. 

This  is  applied  with  great  advantage  over  the  stomach  in  cases  of 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

Compound  Tar  Plaster.  — Boil  three  pounds  of  tar  half  an  hour, 
then  add  one  pound  and  a half  of  burguncty  pitch,  one  pound  of  white 
gum  turpentine  (after  having  melted  them  together  and  strained). 
Stir  together,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  ten  ounces  each  of 
finely-powdered  mandrake-root,  bloodroot,  poke-root  and  Indian  tur- 
nip ; mix  thoroughly  together. 
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This  is  an  irritant,  rubefacient,  suppurative  plaster,  and  is  con 
siderably  used  by  the  Eclectics  to  produce  counter-irritation  and  re- 
vulsion in  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  other  painful  affections,  as  we 
as  in  chronic  inflammation  of  internal  organs.  To  be  spread  thinly 
on  soft  leather,  and  renewed  daily  on  the  same  leather,  hour  days 
are  required  to  produce  suppuration.  If  it  produce  great  pain  01 
inflammation,  remove  it,  and  apply  mutton-tallow  or  elm-poultice. 


Lead  Plaster.  — Take  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  very  finely  pow- 
dered semivitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  quart  of  olive  oil  and  halt  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  constant  y 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite  and  form  a plaster.  If  the  water  nearly 
all  evaporates  before  the  process  is  completed,  add  a little  boiling 

water.  , , 

A useful  plaster  for  ulcers,  burns,  excoriated  surfaces,  etc. 

Red  Oxide  of  Lead  Plaster.  —Melt  together  one  quart  of  olive-oil 
and  one  ounce  each  of  beeswax  and  resin ; heat  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
then  add  gradually  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered  red-lead. 
Stir  constantly,  and  when  the  oil  has  taken  up  the  lead,  the  mixture 
will  be  brown  or  shining  black  ; then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when 
nearly  cold  add  four  scruples  of  powdered  camphor,  and  stir  together. 
It  should  not  be  removed  from  the  fire  until  it  has  acquired  a propel 
consistence  for  spreading,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  allow- 
ing a portion  of  it  to  cool  on  a knife. 

This  is  a valuable  plaster  for  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  also 

for  burns,  scalds,  and  several  skin-diseases. 


Poultices.  — Cataplasms. 

Bread-and-Water  Poultice. — Put  the  needed  quantity  of  boiling 
water  in  a basin ; throw  in  crumbled  white  bread,  or  cracker,  and 
cover  with  a plate.  When  the  bread  or  cracker  has  soaked  up  all  it 
will,  drain  off  the  remaining  water.  Spread  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  apply. 

Flaxseed  Poultice.  — Put  boiling  water  in  a basin,  and  stir  in 
flaxseed  meal  to  make  a thick  paste.  Spread  on  linen  and  apply. 

Yeast  Poultice.  — Mix  half  a pint  of  yeast  with  one  pound  of 
flaxseed-meal.  Stir  carefully  while  heating. 

Carrot  Poultice.  — Boil  the  proper  quantity  of  carrots  till  they  are 
quite  soft.  Strain  off  the  water,  mash  them  to  a pulp,  and  add  a 
little  lard  or  sweet  oil  to  prevent  them  from  getting  hard,  then 
spread.  A good  application  for  malignant  and  offensive  sores. 

Oatmeal  Poultice Place  hot  water  in  a basin,  and  stir  in  oat> 

meal  slowly,  while  it  boils,  till  the  poultice  is  of  the  right  thickness 
that  is,  till  it  will  not  run  on  the  rag  on  winch  it  is  spread. 
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Indian=Meal  Poultice Made  the  same  as  oatmeal  poultice  . 

Arrow-Root  Poultice Mix  two  or  more  tablespoonfuls  of  arrow- 

root  with  a little  cold  water,  in  a basin,  till  it  is  all  united  with  the 

watei.  Then  add  boiling  water,  and  stir  till  the  whole  becomes  a 
thick  paste. 

Slippery  Elm  Poultice.  — Stir  ground  slippery-elm  bark  into  hot 

water,  and  let  it  swell.  This  is  a very  soothing  poultice  for  irritable 
sores. 

Onion  Poultice.  — Made  in  the  same  way  as  the  carrot  poultice, 
u his  is  quite  stimulating,  and  induces  indolent  sores  to  maturate 
more  freely.  It  is  excellent  for  slow  boils. 

Charcoal  Poultice. —Take  either  the  bread-and-milk,  or  the  In- 
dian-meal  poultice,  and  stir  into  it  one-quarter  its  bulk  of  finely  pul- 
verized charcoal.  Excellent  for  thoroughly  cleansing  a foul  sore  or 
ulcer. 

Anodyne  Poultice Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  either  of 

foxglove,  or  henbane,  or  stramonium,  or  conium,  or  belladonna,  and 
mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  tepid  water.  Then  stir  in  as  much  flax- 
seed meal  as  will  make  a poultice  of  the  right  thickness.  Always 
be  careful  not  to  apply  this  poultice  where  there  is  much  skin  off, 
lest  the  extract  used  be  so  much  absorbed  as  to  produce  poisonous 
effects.  These  poultices  allay  the  pain  of  cancerous  and  other  sores. 

Lobelia  Poultice.  — Powdered  lobelia  and  ground  slippery-elm 
bark,  each,  one  ounce.  Stir  these  into  hot  weak  lye,  to  make  a poul- 
tice. hor  wounds,  fistula,  whitlow,  boils,  erysipelas  and  stings  of 
insects. 

Poke=Root  Poultice.  — Roast  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  poke- 
root  in  hot  ashes.  When  it  is  quite  soft,  pound  it,  and  make  a poul- 
tice. lo  be  applied  to  tumors  to  scatter  them,  or  hasten  their  suppu- 
ration. To  be  removed  every  four  hours. 

Mustard  Poultice.  — Stir  up  a tablespoonful  of  ground  mustard 
with  a little  water,  to  the  consistence  of  paste.  Spread  upon  linen 
or  brown  paper,  and  cover  with  thin  muslin,  that  the  mustard  may 
not  stick  to  the  skin  when  the  poultice  is  removed.  They  can  now 
be  bought  all  prepared,  either  on  paper  or  cloth,  of  several  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  are  much  better  than  the  home-made. 

Powders. 

A single  substance  used  as  a powder  is  called  a simple  poivder ; 
two  or  more  united,  a compound  powder.  Under  the  above  head,  I 
shall  describe  only  compound  powders.  In  preparing  compound 
powders,  the  substances,  if  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  should 
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generally  be  pulverized  separately.  Many  powders  require  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  light,  which  may  be  done  by  covering  the  bottles  in 
which  they  are  kept  with  black  varnish. 

Aromatic  Powder Take  two  ounces  each  of  cinnamon  and  gin- 

ger, and  an  ounce  each  of  cardamom  deprived  of  the  capsules,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Rub  them  together  into  a very  fine  powder,  and 
keep  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

The  powder  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  in  cases  of  weak- 
ened digestion,  may  be  given  in  ten  to  thirty-grain  doses. 

Compound  Powder  of  Aloes  and  CaneNa — Take  a pound  of  aloes 
and  three  ounces  of  canella.  Rub  them  separately  to  a fine  powder, 
and  mix  them. 

This  is  the  preparation  known  as  hiera  picra,  or  simply  picra.  It 
may  be  used  for  amenorrhoea,  or  generally  as  a bitter  to  correct  cos- 
tiveness, and  improve  the  appetite. 

Compound  Powder  of  Catechu — Take  two  ounces  each  of  catechu 
and  kino,  and  half  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Reduce 
all  to  a fine  powder,  mix  and  pass  them  through  a fine  sieve. 

For  chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc.  Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk Take  half  a pound  of  prepared 

chalk,  four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces  each  of  tormentil  and 
gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  long  pepper.  Rub  them  separately 
into  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix. 

This  powder  is  warm,  stimulant,  astringent  and  antacid,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  diarrhoea  not  connected  with  inflammation. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium — Take  six  ounces  and 
a half  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  and  four  scruples  of  powdered 
opium.  Mix  them. 

The  opium  in  this  preparation  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  in  diarrhoea.  Dose  for  an  adult,  ten  to  fif- 
teen grains,  and  repeated  after  each  discharge. 

Compound  Powder  of  Golden  Seal Take  two  drams  each  of 

powdered  golden  seal,  blue  cohosh  and  helonias,  and  mix  them. 

Useful  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  etc.  Dose,  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful, 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Compound  Powder  of  Hydrastin Take  half  a dram  each,  in 

powder,  of  hydrastin,  leptandrin,  rhubarb  and  myricin.  Mix  thor- 
ouglily,  and  divide  into  thirty-two  powders. 

This  is  tonic  and  laxative,  and  is  useful  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  during  recovery  from  ex- 
hausting  complaints.  One  powder  may  be  taken  often  enough  to 
produce  one  movement  of  the  bowels  a day. 
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Inhaling  Powder.  — Take  one  dram  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  two  and  a half  drams  of  lycopodium.  Work  the  lycopodium 
into  a very  stiff  paste,  with  a little  warm  water,  in  which  the  nitrate 
is  dissolved.  Spread  this  thin  in  a shallow  dish,  cover  it  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  light,  and  set  it  where  it  will  dry ; when  thoroughly  dry,  pul- 
verize. 

I have  used  this  powder  with  great  advantage  in  many  cases  of 
bronchitis,  by  directing  three  to  four  grains  of  it  to  be  inhaled  once 
a day,  in  an  instrument  constructed  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the 
only  really  valuable  catarrh  muff  ever  used.  A pinch  of  it  taken 
once  a day  (never  oftener)  for  nasal  catarrh,  will  often  do  excellent 
service. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha.  — Take  a dram  each  of  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Rub  them  together  into  a fine  powder. 

This  is  the  well  known  Dover's  powder.  It  is  an  admirahle  ano- 
dyne and  diaphoretic,  and  is  much  used  in  inflammatory  complaints, 
particularly  rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  complicated  with  low  ty- 
phoid symptoms.  Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

Compound  Powder  of  Jalap.  — Take  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized 
jalap  and  senna,  one  ounce  of  pulverized  bitartrate  of  potassa,  half  a 
dram  of  pulverized  ginger,  and  ten  grains  of  pulverized  cayenne. 
Mix  thoroughly. 

This  is  a valuable  purgative  medicine,  and  may  be  used  in  most 
cases  where  a simple  cathartic  is  required.  Dose,  half  a teaspoonful 
to  a tablespoonful. 

Compound  Powder  of  Kino.  — Take  fifteen  drams  of  kino,  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a dram  of  dried  opium.  Rub  them  sepa- 
rately to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix  them. 

This  is  anodyne  and  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  diarrhoea,  etc. 

Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb. — Take  four  ounces  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  one  pound  of  magnesia,  and  two  ounces  of  finely  powdered 
ginger.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  preserve  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

An  excellent  laxative  and  antacid,  and  well  adapted  to  the  bowel- 
complaints  of  children. 

Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa  ( Neutralizing  Pow- 
ier). — Take  half  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  rhubarb,  bicarbonate 
Df  potassa  and  peppermint  leaves.  Mix  thoroughly. 

Valuable  in  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  summer  com- 
plaint of  children,  sour  stomach,  heartburn,  etc. 

Worm  Powder.  — Take  one  ounce  each  of  powdered  white  Indian- 
hemp  root  ( Asclepias  incarnata'),  mandrake,  pink-root,  and  bitter-root ; 
two  ounces  of  powdered  balmony,  and  four  scruples  of  powdered 
aloes.  Mix  thoroughly. 
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A very  good  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  worms.  A teaspoonful  of 
the  powder  may  be  mixed  with  a gill  of  molasses,  and  a teaspoontul 
of  this  given  to  a child  every  hour  or  two  till  it  operates.  Aftei 
this,  give  a teaspoonful  three  times  a day,  for  a few  days. 

Syrups. 

A STRONG  solution  of  sugar  and  water  is  a simple  syrup.  When 
the  water  is  first  charged  with  some  medicinal  substance,  and  sugar 
is  added  to  this,  we  have  a medicated  syrup.  Refined  sugar  should 
always  be  preferred  in  preparing  medicated  syrups. 

Simple  Syrup.  — Take  two  and  a half  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and 
a pint  of  water;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  by  heat,  remove  any 
scum  that  may  arise,  and  strain  while  hot. 

Syrup  of  Almonds.  — Take  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  four  ounces 
of  bitter  almonds,  three  pints  of  water,  and  six  pounds  of  refined 
sugar.  Blanch  the  almonds,  then  rub  them  in  a mortar  to  very  fine 
paste,  and  add,  during  the  trituration,  three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  one  pound  of  the  sugar.  Mix  the  paste  thoroughly  with  the 
remainder  of  the  water.  Strain  with  strong  expression,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar  to  the  strained  liquor,  and  dissolve  by  a 
gentle  heat.  Strain  through  fine  linen,  and  after  it  is  cool,  put  it 
into  bottles,  thoroughly  stopped,  and  keep  in  a cool  place. 

This  is  demulcent,  nutritive  and  sedative,  and  is  sometimes  added 
to  cough  mixtures,  etc. 

Syrup  of  Citric  Acid Take  two  drams  of  powdered  citric  acid, 

four  minims  of  oil  of  lemons,  and  two  pints  of  syrup.  With  one 
fluid  ounce  of  the  syrup,  rub  the  citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons,  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  syrup,  and  dissolve  by  a gentle  heat. 

This  is  much  employed  as  an  agreeable  and  cooling  addition  to 
drinks,  especially  to  carbonic-acid  water.  Tartaric  acid,  being  cheaper 
than  citric  acid,  is  often  substituted  for  it,  and  the  preparation  thus 
made  is  much  sold  under  the  name  of  lemon  syrup. 

Syrup  of  Garlic.  — Take  six  ounces  of  fresh  garlic,  sliced  and 
bruised,  one  pint  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  two  pounds  of  refined 
sugar.  Macerate  the  garlic  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  diluted  acetic 
acid  in  a glass  vessel,  four  days,  and  express  the  liquor.  Then  mix 
the  rest  with  what  remains  of  the  acid,  and  again  express,  till  sufficient 
has  passed  to  make  the  whole  when  filtered  measure  a pint.  Then 
pour  the  filtered  liquor  on  the  sugar  in  a bottle,  and  shake  till  it  is 
dissolved. 

Excellent  in  the  bronchial  affections  of  children.  Dose,  a tea- 
spoonful,  for  a child  a year  old. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. — Add  two  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  ginger  to 
a quart  of  simple  syrup ; evaporate  the  alcohol  by  a gentle  heat. 
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This  is  carminative  and  stimulant,  and  gives  tone  to  the  debilitated 
stomach,  removing  wind,  etc.  It  is  added  to  other  medicines  to  im- 
prove their  flavor. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites. — Take  256  grains  of  hypo- 
phosphite  of  lime,  192  grains  of  hypophosphite  of  soda,  128  grains 
of  hypophosphite  of  potassa,  96  grains  of  recently  precipitated  hypo- 
phosphite  of  iron,  240  grains  of  hypophosphorous  acid  solution,  12 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  vanilla,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Dissolve  the  salts  of  lime,  soda  and 
potassa,  in  six  ounces  of  water  ; put  the  iron  salt  into  a mortar  and 
gradually  add  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  till  it  is  dissolved  ; to 
this  add  the  solution  of  the  other  salts,  after  it  has  been  rendered 
slightly  acidulous  with  the  same  acid,  and  then  water,  till  the  whole 
measures  nine  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  this  in  sugar,  with  heat,  and 
flavor  with  the  vanilla.  Without  flavoring,  this  syrup  is  not  unpleasant, 
being  slightly  saline,  and  not  at  all  ferruginous.  Any  other  flavor- 
ing may  be  used,  as  orange-peel,  orange-flower  or  ginger.  It  is  also 
suggested  to  physicians  that  glycerine  may  be  used,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, in  place  of  sugar,  when  indicated,  six  ounces  and  a half  of 
glycerine  being  substituted  for  twelve  ounces  of  sugar.  Dose,  a tea- 
spoonful, three  times  a day  before  meals. 

Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha.  — Take  one  ounce  of  ipecacuanha,  in 
coarse  powder,  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Macerate  the  ipecacuanha  in  the  alco- 
hol, fourteen  days,  and  filter ; evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  six  fluid 
ounces,  filter  again,  and  add  water  to  make  the  liquor  measure  a pint ; 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  syrup. 

This  is  chiefly  used  in  complaints  of  children.  Dose,  as  an  emetic, 
for  an  adult,  two  fluid  ounces ; for  a child  a year  or  two  old,  one  or 
two  fluid  drams.  As  an  expectorant,  for  an  adult,  two  fluid  drams ; 
for  a child,  five  to  twenty  minims. 

Syrup  of  Lemons. — Take  a pint  of  strained  lemon-juice,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  refined  sugar,  and  two  and  a half  fluid  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit ; boil  the  juice  ten  minutes,  and  strain ; then  add 
the  sugar,  and  dissolve.  After  the  syrup  has  cooled,  mix  the  spirit 
with  it. 

A cooling  and  grateful  addition  to  drinks  in  fevers,  and  serves  to 
cover  the  taste  of  salts  and  other  purgatives. 

Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb.  — Take  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
bruised  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  each  of  bruised  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
two  drams  of  bruised  nutmeg,  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  six 
pints  of  syrup.  Macerate  the  rhubarb  and  aromatics  in  the  alcohol 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain  ; then,  by  a gentle  heat,  evaporate  the 
liquor  to  a pint,  and,  while  hot,  mix  it  with  the  syrup  previously 
heated. 
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This  is  a warm  cordial  laxative,  admirably  fitted  for  the  bowel 
complaints  of  infants.  Dose,  a fluid  dram,  repeated  eveiy  two  ours 
till  it  operates. 

Syrup  of  Seneka.  — Take  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  of  seneka, 
and  one  pint  of  water ; mix,  and  dissolve  in  the  liquid  one  pound  ot 

refined  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  syrup. 

This  is  a stimulating  expectorant,  used  in  colds,  coughs,  etc.,  alter 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls,  as  often  as  necessary. 

Syrup  of  Squill. — To  one  pint  of  vinegar  of  squill,  add  two 
pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  foi  syiup. 

It  is  a useful  expectorant  for  coughs  and  bronchial  affections  of 
infants  and  children.  Dose,  half  a dram  to  a dram. 

Syrup  of  Tolu.  — Take  two  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  tolu,  and 
one  pint  of  simple  syrup  ; mix,  and  gently  heat  the  mixture  to  evapo- 
rate the  alcohol. 

This  is  chiefly  used  to  flavor  other  preparations. 

Syrup  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark.  — Place  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
coarsely  powdered  wild-cherry  bark  in  a percolator,  and  pass  through 
it  one  gallon  of  water.  Strain  this  and  dissolve  in  it  by  heat  sixteen 
pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

This  makes  an  elegant  tonic  and  sedative  preparation,  and  is  mixed 
with  various  other  articles  in  prescribing  for  dyspepsia,  consumption, 
etc. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Partridge  Berry.  — lake  half  a pound  ot 
partridge  berry,  and  two  ounces  each  of  helonias,  blue  cohosh,  and 
high  cranberry  bark  ; add  to  them  one  quart  of  brandy,  and  macerate 
four  days.  Press  out  the  brandy  ; and  place  the  herbs  in  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  boil  down  to  two  and  a half  pints.  Strain,  add 
one  pound  of  sugar,  and  evaporate  to  two  and  a half  pints.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  brandy  previously  pressed 
out. 

This  is  considerably  used  by  the  Eclectic  physicians,  under  the 
name  of  mother  s cordial , and  may  be  usefully  employed  by  all 
physicians  in  suppression  of  the  menses,  painful  menstruation,  pro- 
fuse menstruation  and  habitual  abortions.  Dose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphates  ( Chemical  Food). — Take  ten 
drams  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  twelve  drams  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
twelve  drams  of  phosphate  of  lime,  twenty  drams  of  phosphoric 
acid  (glacial),  two  scruples  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  dram  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  of  ammonia,  two  drams  of  powdered  cochineal, 
sufficient  water  to  make  twenty  fluid  ounces,  thrfee  pounds  of  sugar, 
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and  fifteen  drops  of  oil  of  orange.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in 
two  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  four 
fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  of  iron  till  the  washings  are  tasteless. 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  boiling 
uatei,  with  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  make  a clear  solution,  precipi- 
tate it  with  water  of  ammonia,  and  wash  the  precipitate. 

To  the  freshly  precipitated  phosphates,  as  thus  prepared,  add  the 
phosphoric  acid,  previously  dissolved  in  the  water.  When  clear,  add 
the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  afterwards  sufficient  muriatic 
acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitate. 

Now  add  the  cochineal  mixed  with  the  sugar,  apply  heat,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  formed,  strain  and  flavor  it. 

This  is  an  elegant  syrup,  agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  taste,  and 
has  been  extensively  sold  and  used  as  a nutritive  tonic,  in  chronic 
debility,  in  cases  of  broken  down  constitution,  wasting  of  the  flesh, 
etc. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa  (. Neutralizing  Cor- 
dial). — Take  half  a pound  each  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  bicarbonate 
potassa,  and  four  ounces  each  of  cinnamon  and  golden  seal ; macerate 
for  four  days  in  one  gallon  of  best  fourth  proof  brandy.  Express 
the  tincture  with  strong  pressure,  and  add  to  it  stwo  fluid  drams  of 
oil  of  peppermint,  previously  dissolved  in  a little  alcohol.  Break  up 
the  cake  from  the  press,  place  it  in  a percolator,  and  gradually  pass 
through  it  warm  water  till  the  strength  is  exhausted.  Evaporate 
this  solution  to  four  quarts,  and  while  the  liquor  is  still  hot,  dissolve 
in  it  six  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Continue  the  evaporation,  if  neces- 
sary, till  the  addition  of  the  tincture  first  obtained  will  make  three 
gallons.  Then  add  the  tincture. 

A valuable  antacid  and  laxative  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera 
morbus,  and  summer  complaint  of  children.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  a 
tablespoonful,  to  be  taken  as  circumstances  require. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla.  — Take  a pound  each  of  sarsa- 
parilla, yellow  parilla,  and  pipsissewa;  an  ounce  and  a half  of  guaia- 
cum ; one  ounce  each  of  red  roses,  senna,  and  liquorice  root ; and 
three  minims  each  of  oil  of  sassafras,  anise,  and  partridge  berty ; di- 
luted alcohol,  five  pints,  and  four  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Grind 
and  mix  the  sarsaparilla,  yellow  parilla,  pipsissewa,  guaiacum,  roses, 
senna,  and  liquorice,  and  add  to  them  the  alcohol.  Let  the  whole 
stand  fourteen  days,  then  express  and  filter.  Evaporate  by  a water- 
bath  to  one  quart,  and  add  the  sugar.  Lastly,  rub  the  oils  in  a mor- 
tar with  a little  of  the  syrup,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  remainder. 

This  is  a valuable  alterative  syrup,  and  is  used  for  syphilis,  scrofula, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  etc.  It  is  much  improved  by  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  pint  of  the  syrup.  Dose,  a 
tablespoonful. 
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Compound  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Senna.— Take  four  ounces  of 
senna,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  jalap  root,  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb, 
one  dram  of  cinnamon,  one  dram  of  cloves,  and  half  a dram  or  nut- 
meg. Reduce  these  articles  to  a coarse  powder ; add  one  quart  ot 
diluted  alcohol.  Let  the  whole  stand  two  days  and  percolate,  h ilter, 
dissolve  in  it  one  pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  add  one  dram  of  oil  ot 

lemons. 

An  excellent  cordial  physic. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Stillingia.  — Take  a pound  each  of  queen’s 
root  and  turkey  corn ; half  a pound  each  of  pipsissewa  leaves  and 
elder  flowers  ; and  four  ounces  each  of  prickly-ash  berries  and  carda- 
mom seeds.  Grind  all  the  articles,  mix,  and  place  them  in  a jar,  and 
moisten  them  well  with  alcohol.  Let  them  stand  two  days ; then 
place  them  in  a percolator,  and  gradually  add  hot  water  till  two  pints 
are  obtained,  which  must  be  strained  and  set  aside.  1 hen  continue 

the  percolation  so  long'  as  there  is  a sensible  taste  of  the  spii  it.  Re- 
serve this  also.  Then  continue  the  percolation  till  what  is  obtained 
is  almost  tasteless.  Boil  down  this  last  till  the  addition  of  the  two 
reserved  tinctures  will  make  two  gallons  of  the  whole.  Now  add 
twelve  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and  make  a syrup. 

This  is  one  of  the  Eclectic  medicines ; and  is  quite  an  effective 
alterative  for  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc.  Improved  by  adding  iodide  of 
potassium.  Dose,  from  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Yellow  Dock.  — Take  two  pounds  of  yellow- 
dock  root,  one  pound  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  false  bittersweet,  and 
half  a pound  each  of  American  ivy  and  figwort.  Make  a syrup 
according  to  the  directions  for  compound  syrup  of  stillingia,  using 
sixteen  pounds  of  sugar,  and  making  two  gallons  of  syrup. 

A valuable  preparation  for  scrofula.  Improved  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Dose,  a tablespoonful,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Tinctures. 

An  ethereal  tincture  is  one  which  is  made  with  ether  as  the  solvent 
instead  of  alcohol,  and  an  ammoniated  tincture,  one  made  with  water 
of  ammonia  as  the  solvent. 

Simple  tinctures,  in  which  only  one  medicinal  article  is  used,  are 
made  thus: 

Tincture  of  Aconite. — Take  eight  ounces  of  powdered  aconite- 
root,  and  one  pint  of  alcohol.  Mix,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  weeks, 
frequently  stirring.  Then  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Given  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  Dose,  three  drops 
every  hour  or  two  in  a little  water. 

In  the  above  manner  all  simple  tinctures  are  made.  Some  medi- 
cines require  alcohol  to  extract  their  active  principle  ; some  only 
diluted  alcohol. 
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One  Ounce  to  the  Pint  of  Alcohol.  — In  preparing  simple  tinctures 
fi  om  the  following  articles,  alcohol  is  used,  and  one  ounce  only  of  the 
medicine  is  employed  to  the  pint,  namely : 

Castor,  Saffron,  Leptandria. 

One  Ounce  to  the  Pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol.  — In  making  tinctures 
from  the  following  articles,  one  ounce  is  used  to  the  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol : 

Iodine,  Quassia. 

Two  Ounces  to  a Pint  of  Alcohol : 

Assafcetida,  Camphor,  Oil  of  Peppermint,  Oil  of  Spearmint,  Ben- 
zoin, Colchicum  seeds,  Lupulin. 

Two  Ounces  to  a Pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol : 

Cardamom,  Cotton-Bark,  Cochineal,  Colombo,  Colchicum,  Ergot, 
Galls,  Hemlock,  Cubebs,  Foxglove,  Black  Hellebore,  Henbane,  Lactu- 
carium,  Lobelia,  Poke,  Shrubby  Trefoil,  Bloodroot,  Squill,  Valerian, 
Bittersweet,  Belladonna. 

Three  Ounces  to  a Pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol  : 

Peruvian  Bark,  Rhatany,  Poison  Hemlock,  Sheep  Laurel,  Stramo- 
nium, White  Hellebore,  Yarrow,  Prickly  Elder,  Jalap. 

Four  Ounces  to  a Pint  of  Alcohol  : 

Nux  Vomica,  Ginger,  Guaiacum,  Black  Cohosh. 

Four  Ounces  to  a Pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol  : 

Yellow  Jessamine,  Prickly-ash  Berries,  Ergot,  Matico. 

The  following  tinctures  embrace  those  which  vary  from  the  above 
proportions  among  the  simple  tinctures,  and  also  the  compound 
tinctures : 

Tincture  of  Orange-Peel.  — Take  three  and  a half  ounces  of  dried 
orange-peel  and  one  quart  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  express  and  filter. 

Tincture  of  Buchu. — Take  five  ounces  of  buchu,  and  one  quart 
of  diluted  alcohol.  Digest  seven  days  ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
filter. 

Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp.  — Take  of  extract  of  Indian  Hemp 
(Cannabis  Indica)  one  ounce,  and  one  pint  of  alcohol.  Dissolve  the 
extract  in  the  spirit.  Dose,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides.  — Take  an  ounce  of  bruised  Spanish 
flies,  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
express  and  filter  through  paper. 

Dose,  from  twenty  drops  to  a dram,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
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Tincture  of  Cayenne  Pepper.  — Take  an  ounce  of  pulvenzet 
cayenne,  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  fourteen  days, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  Catechu.  — Take  an  ounce  and  a half  of  catechu,  an 
ounce  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol.  Le 
them  stand  together  two  weeks,  frequently  shaking ; then  express 


and  filter. 

Dose,  from  thirty  drops  to  a tablespoonful. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon.  — Take  an  ounce  and  a half  of  powdeied 
cinnamon,  and  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol.  Let  them  stand  together 

for  two  weeks ; express  and  filter. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  in  sweetened  water. 

Elixir  Vitriol.  — Take  half  a pint  of  alcohol;  drop  into  it  seven 
fluid  drams  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  three  days 
in  a close  vessel ; then  add  two  drams  of  powdered  ginger,  and  three 
drams  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Macerate  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc.  Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops.  To  avoid  injury  to  the  teeth,  it  should  be  taken  through  a 
quill,  or  glass  tube,  or  else  the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  immediately 
after  swallowing  it.  Use  with  care. 

Tincture  of  Lobelia.  — Take  four  ounces  of  lobelia,  and  one  pint 
each  of  distilled  vinegar  and  alcohol.  Macerate  two  weeks,  express 


and  filter. 

Dose,  as  a nauseant  or  expectorant,  from  thirty  to  forty  drops. 

Tincture  of  Opium.  ( Laudanum ).  — Take  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  opium,  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  fourteen  days, 
express,  and  filter  through  paper.  Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

Tincture  of  Tolu  — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  balsam  of  tolu  in  one 
pint  of  alcohol,  and  filter. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  — Take  three  ounces  of  bruised  rhubarb, 
half  an  ounce  of  bruised  cardamom,  and  a quart  of  diluted  alcohol. 
Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  Virginia  Snake=Root.  — Take  three  ounces  of  bruised 

Virginia  snake-root,  and  one  quart  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  two 
weeks,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  advantageously  added  to  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  in 
low  states  of  the  system.  Dose  one  to  two  fluid  drams. 


Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes.  — Take  three  ounces  of  powdered 
aloes,  one  ounce  of  saffron,  and  two  pints  of  tincture  of  myrrh. 
Macerate  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  well-known  elixir  proprietatis,  or  more  commonly,  elixir 
pro.  It  is  considerably  used  in  female  disorders,  connected  with  sup- 
pressed, retained,  or  deficient  menstruation.  Dose,  one  to  two  fluid 
drams. 
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Compound  Tincture  of  Assafoetida. — Take  half  an  ounce  each 
of  lupulin,  assafoetida,  in  small  pieces,  bruised  stramonium  seeds, 
powdered  valerian  root,  and  one  pint  and  a half  of  alcohol ; macerate 
two  weeks,  shaking  frequently,  then  express  and  filter. 

This  is  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  used  in  epilepsy,  St. 
Vitus  s dance,  and  hysterics.  Dose,  a teaspoonful. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.  — Take  three  ounces  of  benzoin, 
two  ounces  of  purified  storax,  one  ounce  of  balsam  of  tolu,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  aloes,  and  two  pints  of  alcohol.  Macerate  two 
weeks  and  filter. 

This  is  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  air-passages.  Dose,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  drops. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom.  — Take  six  drams  of  bruised 
cardamom,  two  ounces  of  bruised  caraway,  five  drams  of  bruised  cin- 
lamon,  five  ounces  of  seeded  raisins,  one  dram  of  bruised  cochineal, 
and  two  pints  and  a half  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  two  weeks, 
and  filter. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  aromatic ; used  as  a carminative,  and  to 
improve  other  preparations.  Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  drams. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Catechu.  — Take  three  ounces  of  catechu, 
two  ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol. 
Macerate  fourteen  days,  express  and  filter. 

This  is  frequently  added  to  chalk  preparations  for  diarrhoea,  etc. 
Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluid  drams. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.  — Take  one  ounce  of  bruised 
cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  three  drams  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  two  pints  of  proof  spirits.  Macerate  fourteen 
days,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  a warm,  aromatic,  tincture,  useful  in  spasms  and  debility 
of  the  stomach.  Dose,  one  to  two  fluid  drams. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Black  Cohosh.  — Take  one  fluid  ounce 
of  tincture  of  black  cohosh,  half  a fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  blood- 
root,  and  two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  poke-root.  Mix. 

This  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  stomach.  Dose, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Blue  Cohosh.  — Take  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered blue-cohosh  root,  half  an  ounce  each  of  bruised  water-pepper 
and  ergot,  two  fluid  drams  of  oil  of  savin,  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of 
alcohol ; mix,  macerate  for  a fortnight,  and  filter. 

A uterine  tonic,  used  for  suppressed  and  painful  menstruation,  etc. 
Dose,  a teaspoonful,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Colchicum.  — Mix  one  fluid  ounce  each 
of  tincture  of  black  cohosh  and  tincture  of  colchicum-seed. 

Used  for  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  gout.  Dose,  ten  to  fifty 
drops. 
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Compound  Tid«ture  of  Gentian.  — 1 Take  two  ounces  of  bruised 
gentian,  one  ounce  of  orange-peel,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  carda- 
mom seeds,  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  fourteen 
days,  express,  and  filter. 

An  elegant  bitter,  much  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  addition  to 
tonic  mixtures  for  a weakened  state  of  the  stomach.  Dose,  one  01 
two  fluid  drams. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Golden  Seal.  — lake  one  ounce  each  of 
powdered  lobelia-seed  and  golden  seal,  and  one  pint  of  diluted  alco- 
hol. Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  used  as  a local  application  to  diseased  mucous  membianes, 
in  leucorrhoea,  gleet,  etc. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiac.  — Take  four  ounces  of  pow- 
dered guaiac,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia- 
Macerate  for  two  weeks,  and  filter. 

This  tincture  has  considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  drams. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Hemlock  ( G-olden  Tincture).  — Take  one 
ounce  each  of  powdered  balsam  of  tolu,  guaiacum,  gum  hemlock,  and 
gum  myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  oil  of  hemlock,  one  ounce  of  oil 
of  wintergreen,  and  four  pints  of  alcohol.  Mix,  let  them  stand  four- 
' teen  days,  shaking  frequently,  then  filter. 

This  is  used  by  the  Eclectics  for  rheumatism,  wind  colic,  water- 
brash,  soreness  of  the  chest,  etc.  Dose,  a teaspoonful  in  a wineglass- 
ful of  water. 

Compound  Tincture  of  High  Cranberry.  — Take  one  ounce  of 
high  cranberry  bark,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each  of  powdered 
lobelia-seed  and  bruised  skunk-cabbage  seed,  two  drams  each  of 
bruised  stramonium-seed,  powdered  bloodroot  and  capsicum,  and  two 
pints  of  alcohol.  Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  an  Eclectic  remedy,  and  is  useful  in  nervous  and  spasmodic 
complaints,  particularly  hysterics,  etc.  Dose,  from  twenty  drops  to 
a teaspoonful. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender.  — Take  three  fluid  drams  of 
oil  of  lavender,  one  dram  and  a half  of  oil  of  anise,  one  ounce  of 
powdered  cloves,  three  drams  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  raisins,  two 
ounces  of  red  saunders,  and  one  gallon  of  Jamaica  rum.  Mix,  and 
macerate  fourteen  days,  then  express  and  filter. 

This  is  often  used  for  flatulence,  hysterics,  and  faintness.  Dose, 
from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls,  in  water. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Lobelia.  — Take  one  ounce  each  of 
coarsely  powdered  lobelia,  bloodroot,  skunk-cabbage,  wild  ginger, 
and  pleurisy  root.  Place  them  in  a vessel,  and  pour  over  them  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  or  vinegar,  and  cover  tightly.  When  cold,  add 
three  pints  of  alcohol.  Macerate  two  weeks,  then  express  and  filtei. 
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A valuable  emetic  for  infants  and  children,  in  croup,  whooping- 
cough,  bronchitis,  and  convulsions.  Used  also  as  an  expectorant,  in 
coughs,  pleurisy,  etc.  Dose,  as  an  emetic  for  a child,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful and  upwards. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Lobelia  and  Capsicum.  — Take  one  ounce 
each  of  powdered  lobelia,  capsicum,  and  skunk-cabbage,  and  one  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol.  Mix,  macerate  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

A prompt  antispasmodic  in  cramps,  spasms,  lock-jaw,  etc.  Dose, 
half  a dram  to  a dram. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Myrrh  (Hot  Drops).  — Take  four  ounces 
of  bruised  myrrh,  two  ounces  of  capsicum,  and  four  pints  of  alcohol. 
Mix,  macerate  a fortnight,  and  filter. 

_ Applied  externally,  and  occasionally  given  internally  for  distress 
of  stomach,  flatulence,  etc. 

Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  — Take  one  dram  each  of  pow- 
dered opium  and  benzoic  acid,  one  fluid  dram  of  oil  of  anise,  two 
ounces  of  clarified  honey,  two  scruples  of  camphor,  and  two  pints  of 
diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  known  to  all  the  world  as  paregoric  elixir.  It  is  an  agree- 
able anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  and  a good  deal  used  among  chil- 
dren to  allay  cough,  and  to  relieve  pains,  diarrhoea,  etc. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark. — Take  two  ounces  of 
red  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  bruised  orange-peel, 
three  drams  of  bruised  Virginia  snake-root,  one  dram  each  of  saffron, 
cut,  and  red  saunders,  rasped,  and  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  diluted 
alcohol.  Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  Huxhams  tincture.  It  is  an  excellent  stomach  cordial,  and 
is  used  with  advantage  in  low  forms  of  fever,  etc.  Dose,  from  one 
to  three  fluid  drams. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  (Sweet  Tincture  of  Rhubarb).— 
Take  two  ounces  and  a half  of  bruised  rhubarb,  six  drams  of  bruised 
liquorice  root,  three  drams  each  of  bruised  ginger  and  saffron,  two 
ounces  of  refined  sugar,  and  one  quart  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate 
one  week,  express,  and  filter. 

A warm,  gentle  aperient,  well  fitted  for  debilitated  states  of  the 
stomach.  Dose,  from  a dram  or  two  to  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Senna  and  Jalap  (Elixir  Salutis).  — Take  three 
ounces  of  senna,  one  ounce  of  powdered  jalap,  half  an  ounce  each  oi 
bruised  coriander  and  caraway  seeds,  two  drams  of  bruised  cardamom 
seeds,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  three  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Mace- 
rate two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  a warm  cordial  purgative,  useful  in  costiveness,  and  gout 
attended  with  debility.  Dose,  two  fluid  drams  to  an  ounce. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Tamarac  (Bone’s  Bitters).  — Take  three 
ounces  each  of  tamarac-bark  and  juniper-berries,  two  ounces  of 
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prickly-ash  bark,  one  ounce  and  a half  each  of  wild-cherry  bark  and 
seneca  snake-root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tansy;  powder  coarsely,  and 
mix;  then  add  one  pint  and  a half  of  whiskey,  and  let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours ; then  place  the  whole  in  a vapor  displacement 
apparatus,  and  force  through  the  mixture  the  vapor  of  anotliei  pint 
of  whiskey,  after  which  steam  from  water  enough  to  make  the  tinc- 
ture equal  to  six  quarts.  To  this  add  twelve  ounces  of  molasses,  and 
six  ounces  of  thoroughly  dissolved  alcoholic  extract  of  mandrake. 

This  is  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient.  Useful  in  dyspepsia,  etc. 
Dose,  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian.  — Take  four  ounces  of 
bruised  valerian,  and  one  quart  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  Mace- 
rate two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysterics  and  other  nervous 
diseases.  Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  drams,  in  sweetened  water. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Virginia  Snake-root  {Sudorific  Tincture). 
— Take  eight  scruples  each,  in  coarse  powder,  of  Virginia  snake- 
root,  ipecacuanha,  saffron,  opium,  and  camphor,  and  one  pint  of  Hol- 
land pin  or  proof  spirit.  Mix,  macerate  two  weeks,  expxess,  and 
filter. 

This  tincture  tends  powerfully  to  induce  perspiration,  and  is  used 
for  such  purpose  when  it  is  desirable  to  procure  sleep,  etc.  Dose, 
from  ten  drops  to  a teaspoonful,  every  hour  or  two,  in  catnip  or 
balm  tea. 


Vinegars. 

Vinegar  of  Lobelia.  — Take  two  ounces  of  powdered  lobelia-seed, 
and  one  pint  of  distilled  vinegar.  Macerate  in  a close  vessel  one 
week ; then  express  and  filter,  and  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol. 
This  is  useful  as  an  emetic  and  expectorant ; externally,  it  is  valua- 
ble in  skin  diseases.  Dose,  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls,  as  often  as 
necessary. 

Vinegar  of  Squill. — Take  two  ounces  of  sliced  squill,  and  one 
pint  of  distilled  vinegar ; macerate  in  a close  glass  vessel  one  week , 
then  express,  strain,  and  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol. 

This  is  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  coughs 
and  diseases  of  the  chest. 
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Lemons. 

One  of  the  leading  physicians  of  New  York  says  Lemons  are 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  Qod  has  bestowed 

upon  mankind. 

Most  of  the  lemons  used  in  the  civilized  world  come  from  the  Island 
of  Sicily. 
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They  are  very  healthful  and  good,  not  only  for  allaying  thirst,  but 

will  cure  a multitude  of  disorders. 

The  juice  of  a lemon  contains  citric  acid,  and  as  a result  decreases 

the  acid  secretions  of  the  body  and  increases  the  alkaline.  Citric  acid, 
which  is  the  acid  of  the  lemon,  not  only  decreases  the  secretion  ot 
gastric  acid  but  increases  very  materially  the  secretion  of  saliva.  1 he 
very  thought  of  a lemon  is  sufficient  to  make  the  mouth  water. 

Debility. 

If  you  feel  “so  tired”  your  bones  ache,  and  you  have  a bad  taste 
in  your  mouth,  squeeze  lemon  juice  into  fresh  water  enough  to  make 
a sour  beverage  and  drink  freely  of  it  many  times  a day , foi  it  is  sure  \ 
a foe  to  sour  stomach  affil  bile — it  will  pass  it  off  through  the  natural 
channels  and  leave  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys  in  a fresh  and  more 
healthful  condition. 


Headache. 

If  you  have  a throbbing  headache,  drink  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
in  fresh  water,  repeat  the  other  half  in  thirty  minutes;  take  a slice 
of  lemon  and  rub  the  bits  over  the  brow  and  temples  and  the  pain 
will  soon  go  away. 

Heartburn. 

Lemon  juice  taken  before  meals  will  be  found  very  advantageous 
as  a preventive  and  cure  for  heartburn. 

Fevers. 

When  the  mouth  is  parched  and  dry,  lemon  juice  added  to  a little 
warm  water  and  given  in  small  doses  will  mciease  sah\a  and  iefiesh 
the  patient.  This  should  not  be  given  if  the  bowels  are  disordered. 

Dyspepsia. 

Juice  of  half  a lemon  should  be  taken  in  a little  warm  water  before 
each  meal;  avoid  sweets.  Repeat  for  several  days  and  a marked 
improvement  will  surely  follow. 

Rheumatism  or  Gout. 

The  juice  of  a lemon  should  be  taken  in  a little  warm  water  at  night 
j ust  before  retiring.  This  has  proved  a very  beneficial  relief  to  the 
most  obstinate  cases. 


Colds  and  Coughs.  ♦ 

Take  the  juioe  of  two  lemons,  add  ten  drops  of  camphor  and  a 
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tablespoonful  of  granulated  sugar.  Mix  well  and  take  a teaspconiul 
every  half  hour  until  relief  is  obtained. 

For  the  Hair. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  rub  slices  of  lemon  thoroughly  into  the 
roots  and  over  the  scalp,  washing  the  head  afterwards  with  warm, 
soft  water.  This  is  a sure  cure  for  dandruff  and  preserves  and 
strengthens  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

For  the  Complexion,  Face  or  Freckles. 

Squeeze  lemon  juice  into  milk,  rub  the  mixture  over  the  face  and 
neck.  Leave  on  over  night  and  you  will  rejoice  in  the  fresh  glow  of 
your  complexion.  This  will  also  remove  tan  and  freckles. 

For  the  Hands. 

Mix  lemon  juice  and  glycerine,  rub  jmur  hands  with  it  at  night, 
and  if  you  are  not  too  nervous,  wear  large  old  gloves  and  you  will 
wonder  at  their  dazzling  whiteness. 

For  Mosquito  or  Insect  Bites. 

Touch  the  hurt  spot  with  pure  lemon  juice  and  you  will  soon  find 
relief  and  cure. 


Removing  Corns  or  Warts, 

Bind  on  a slice  of  lemon  with  bandage  successively  for  a few  days 
and  the  corn  or  wart  can  be  easily  removed. 

Poisoning  from  Opium  or  Other  Narcotics. 

Give  an  emetic  to  cause  vomiting,  say  one-half  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard in  one-half  pint  of  water,  then  give  the  juice  of  a whole  lemon 
in  pure  water,  which  will  counteract  the  effects. 

Seasickness. 

For  one  week  before  going  aboard  ship  take  the  juice  of  a lemon  in 
pure  water  just  before  eating  breakfast.  This  has  been  tried  and 
proved  as  a sure  preventive  by  many  travelers. 

La  Grippe. 

Take  as  hot  a bath  as  you  can  bear,  soak  the  feet  for  twenty  minutes 
in  hot  mustard  water,  immediately  going  to  bed;  covering  yourself  up 
well,  drink  the  juice  of  a lemon  in  hot  water,  this  will  cause  perspira- 
tion and  relief.  Be  careful  going  out  of  doors  next  day  and  avoid 
drafts  and  cold. 
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BLACKBERRY. 

Sure  cure  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Be  sure 
and  use  this  valuable  remedy.  No  doctor  is 
needed  when  this  is  taken  faithfully.  (See  index 
under  Blackberry.) 


CELERY. 

For  nervous  complaints  make  a tea  by  boiling 
celery  stocks  and  leaves  until  very  soft;  drink 
several  times  a day.  The  above  also  gives  imme- 
diate relief  from  rheumatism. 


CAYENNE  PEPPER. 


DANDELION. 


Well  known  and  most  useful  remedy  for  Scarlet 
Fever.  (See  index  Cayenne  Pepper.) 


Sure  cure  for  Dyspepsia.  Livei  Complaint,  etc. 

(See  index  under  Dandelion.) 
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HYDRANGEA. 

Infallible  in  dissolving  and  removing  Gall  and  Blad- 
der Stones.  (See  index  under  Hydrangea.) 


i. 


PUMPKIN. 

Most  valuable  for  expelling  the  Tape  Worm. 
Will  expel  the  head  of  the  worm,  which  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  insure  permanent  relief.  (See 
index  under  Pumpkin.) 


POKE. 

Sure  cure  for  Felons  and  Tumors.  (See  index  under 
Poke.) 


TOMATO. 

The  Tomato  is  a valuable  remedy  for  Cholera  In- 
fantum. Prepare  by  taking  several  ripe  tomatoes, 
peel  and  add  sugar  to  the  taste,  strain  and  give  a 
teaspoonful  every  half  hour  until  cured 
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SKULLCAP. 

Sure  cure  for  Neuralgia  and  Sciatica.  This 
remedy  is  easily  prepared  in  the  home.  (See  index 
under  Skullcap.) 


TULIP. 

(Poplar  or  White  Poplar.) 

Sure  cure  for  Fever  and  Ague.  This  remedy  is 
used  with  great  success  in  curing  long  standing  cases 
ot  this  disease.  (See  index  under  Tulip  Tree.) 


STAR  GRASS. 

Sure  cure  for  suppressed  or  painful  menstruation 
and  womb  complaint.  (See  index  under  Star  Grass.; 


WHITE  POND  LILY. 

Sure  cure  for  Leucorrhea.  (See  index  under  White 
Pond  Lily.) 


PRESCRIPTIONS.  — RECIPES. 


These  prescriptions  are  numbered,  and  referred  to  by  correspond- 
ing numbers  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases.  This  arrange- 
ment saves  the  trouble  of  writing  out  each  prescription  every  time  it 
is  wanted  under  the  several  disorders.  When  there  are  several 
recipes,  each  of  which  is  suitable  in  a certain  stage  of  a complaint, 
this  plan  affords  the  means  of  referring  to  them  all  in  a little  space, 
by  simply  giving  their  numbers.  The  doses  named  are  always  for 
grown  persons,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated.  For  young  people,  from 
15  to  21,  give  § of  dose.  For  children,  from  7 to  15,  \ of  dose. 
In  administering  medicines  of  all  kinds,  the  strength  and  condition 
of  the  patient  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  preparing  these  prescriptions.  A 
considerable  portion  of  them  are  the  favorite  recipes  of  our  most 
distinguished  physicians  who  have  compiled  this  valuable  book. 
They  are  compounded  from  the  latest  discoveries  in  medicine. 


Emetics. 

1.  Ipecac  powder,  in  30-grain  doses,  taken  in  lukewarm  water  and 
repeated  every  20  minutes  if  needed.  Wine  or  syrup  of  ipecac  is  a 
more  useful  and  palatable  emetic  for  infants  and  children  : it  may  be 
given  in  1 to  2 teaspoonfuls  as  a dose.  Useful  in  poisoning,  overloaded 
stomach,  croup,  etc. 

2.  Mustard  flour  is  a very  prompt  emetic  and  always  on  hand  for  an 
emergency.  Dose,  1 dessertspoonful  in  \ pint  of  warm  water;  repeated  in 
10  minutes  if  needed. 

3.  Sulphate  zinc  is  a very  prompt  emetic  producing  little  irritation  ; 30 
grains,  with  thirty  of  Ipecac,  generally  suffice,  but  the  dose  may  be  re- 
peated. 
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4.  Apomorphia,  when  injected  under  the  skin  in  doses  of  ^ grain, 
produces  vomiting  in  3 to  10  minutes.  It  may  also  be  given  by  the  mouth 
in  doses  of  ^ of  a grain. 

Purges.  Cathartics. 

5.  Precipitated  sulphur,  15  grains  ; magnesia,  1 scruple.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  each  night  at  bedtime,  for  costiveness  and  bleeding  piles. 

6.  Confection  of  senna,  2 ozs. ; cream  of  tartar,  1 oz. ; sulphur,  1 oz. ; 
syrup  of  ginger  enough  to  make  a stiff  paste.  Mix.  A piece  as  large  as 
a nutmeg  is  to  be  taken  as  ofteu  as  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 
One  of  the  very  best  remedies  for  piles. 

7.  Rochelle  salts,  2 drams;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  2 scruples;  water,  ^ 
pint.  Mix.  To  this  mixture  add  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  and  take  the 
whole  foaming.  This  is  the  recipe  for  Seidlitz  powders. 

8.  Calcined  magnesia,  1 dram;  water,  2 ozs.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a 
draught.  Husband’s  magnesia,  in  powder  form,  taken  in  teaspoonful 
doses  every  2 hours  till  bowels  move,  is  a excellent  mild  saline. 

9.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  (epsom  salts),  2 drams  ; freshly  roasted  coffee 
in  coarse  powder,  2 scruples ; hot  water,  4 ozs.  Mix  and  boil  for  three 
minutes,  and  strain.  This  may  be  sweetened,  and  taken  every  morning 
for  habitual  costiveness,  or  repeated  once  in  three  hours,  if  an  immediate 
effect  is  desired. 

10.  Castor-oil,  1 oz. ; the  yolk  of  one  egg;  put  together,  and  add 
simple  syrup,  oz.  ; peppermint  water,  2 ozs.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  after  being  well  stirred  or  shaken.  Equally  palatable  is  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  castor-oil  between  2 layers  of  lemon  juice. 

11.  Sulphur,  1 dram;  cream  of  tartar,  2 drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken 
in  syrup  or  molasses. 

12.  Rbubarb,  10  grains;  calcined  magnesia,  ^ dram.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

13.  Powdered  senna,  | dram;  powdered  jalap,  10  grains;  powdered 
cloves,  10  grains.  Mix.  To  be  taken  in  sweetened  water. 

14.  Compound  licorice  powder,  or  so-called  German  powder,  is  a 
thorough  physic  in  heaping  teaspoonful  doses.  It  is  a physic  very  com- 
monly used.  Best  taken  in  milk,  but  not  bad  in  water. 

15.  Garfield  tea,  bought  in  packages  and  steeped  per  directions,  is  also 
a simple  carthartic,  and  may  be  continued  for  a while  each  night.  No 
physic  proper  should  be  so  used  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

16.  Castor-oil,  1 dessert  spoonful  to  2 tablespoonfuls. 

17.  Castoria  is  a proprietary  medicine,  yet  one  which  children  and  in- 
fants take  readily  and  wdthout  any  deleterious  effect. 

18.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  1 oz. ; cream  of  tartar,  1 oz.  ; pure  water, 
1 pint.  Mix.  A wine-glassful  occasionally. 

19.  Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  ^ dram ; aloin?  2 grains;  extract 
of  belladonna,  2 grains.  Mix,  and  divide  into  8 pills.  One  as  required 
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20.  The  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  which  all  druggists  keep  in 
stock  in  pint  bottles,  is  the  most  palatable,  the  simplest,  and  most  effeca- 
cious  saline  we  have.  The  ordinary  dose  is  ^bottle  ; this  may  be  repeated 
in  4 hours. 

21.  Syrup  of  figs  is  another  proprietary  medicine  of  some  value;  it  con- 
tains senna.  Dose,  2 to  4 teaspoonfuls.  Is  agreeable  to  children. 

22.  Aloin,  strychnia  and  belladonna,  in  pill  form,  is  sold  everywhere 
by  druggists,  and  is  a suitable  mild  cathartic.  The  pill  is  put  up  in  vary- 
ing strengths,  but  that  which  contains  aloin,  £ grain,  is  a moderate  strength 
pill. 

23.  Sulphur,  1 teaspoonful;  cream  of  tartar,  10  grains ; saltpetre,  5 
grains.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a dose. 

24.  Manna,  2 drams;  fennel  water,  1 oz.  Mix.  One  dessert  spoon 
ful,  as  a cathartic  for  an  infant. 

25.  Castoria  (See  No.  17)  and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  are  good  laxa- 
tives for  children. 

26.  Cascara  sagrada  is  an  herb  which  has  become  extremely  popular 
and  useful  in  constipation,  as  it  is  a tonic  laxative.  It  is  given  in  various 
forms,  of  which  the  best  are  the  aromatic  preparations  of  cascara,  in  tea- 
spoonful doses  at  night,  the  solid  extract  in  pill  form,  in  doses  of  ^ to  \ 
grain,  1 to  3 three  times  daily,  or  Maltine  with  cascara,  in  1 to  4 teaspoou- 
ful  doses  at  bedtime.  These  preparations  may  be  contined  for  long  inter- 
vals if  need  be. 

27.  Epsom  salts,  2 drams;  dissolve  in  pure  water,  1 oz.  Then  add 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  2 drams;  laudanum,  10  drops.  Dose,  a tea- 
spoonful,  to  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 

28.  Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  in  teaspoonful  doses  to  a young  child, 
or  in  tablespoonful  doses  to  an  older  child,  is  a good  corrective. 

29.  Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  dram  ; extract  of  jalap,  15  grains. 
Mix.  Make  12  pills.  Two  or  three  pills  will  produce  active  operation  of 
the  bowels.  Add  ext.  belladonna,  2 grs.,  to  prevent  gripes. 

30.  Solution  of  the  citrate  of  magnesia,  in  wineglass  doses,  every  two 
hours,  till  it  operates,  or  in  ^ bottle  dose  for  a single  dose. 

31.  Pulverized  gamboge,  12  grs.;  pulv.  scammony,  12  grs.;  elate- 
rium,  2 gi-s.  ; croton  oil,  8 drops  ; ext.  of  stramonium,  3 grs.  Mix.  Make 
12  pills.  One  pill  is  a dose,  repeated  every  hour  until  it  operates. 

32.  Compound  cathartic  pills,  improved,  in  doses  of  two  to  three  pills, 
produce  in  four  hours  one  or  two  complete  and  full  operations. 

33.  See  Nos.  17,  20,  21,  and  25. 

34.  Leptandrin,  gr.  12;  podophyllin,  gr.  2;  euonymin,  gr.  12;  in- 
spissated ox-gall,  gr.  48.  Divide  into  24  pills.  Take  one  pill  one  to 
three  times  a day. 

35.  Pulverized  rhubarb,  2 scruples  ; bicarbonate  of  potassa,  1 scruple  ; 
ext.  of  nux  vomica,  5 grs.  Mix.  Make  20  pills.  One  pill  twice  a day. 

36.  Leptandrin,  grs.  12;  ext.  nux  vomica,  grs.  6;  euonymin,  grs.  12; 
iridin,  grs.  12;  ext.  cascara  sagrada,  grs.  8.  Divide  into  24  pills.  Take 
one  pill  three  times  daily  if  needed. 
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37.  Sweet  tinct.  of  rhubarb,  4 ozs. ; bicarbonate  of  soda,  2 drams.  Mix. 
From  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful,  as  occasion  may  require. 

38.  Pulverized  rhubarb,  2 ozs. ; bicarbonate  of  potassa,  1 oz.  Mix.  Of 
this  take  enough  to  produce  one  movement  of  the  bowels  per  day. 

39.  Leptandrin,  30  grs. ; podophyllin,  5 grs.  ; pulv.  cayenne,  10  gis. , 
ext.  nux  vomica,  6 grs. ; quinine,  12  grs.  Mix.  Make  2 pi  s.  ne, 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

40.  Podophyllin,  2 grs. ; leptandrin,  10  grains;  cream  of  tartar,  5 scru- 
ples. Mix.  Divide  into  10  powders.  One  is  a dose. 

41.  Comp,  powder  of  jalap,  1 oz. ; cream  of  tartar,  1 oz.  Mix.  One 
teaspoonful  is  a dose,  to  be  taken  in  sweetened  water. 

42.  Pulverized  charcoal,  1^-  drams;  pulv.  rhubarb,  2 scruples,  Pu^v* 
ipecac,  6 grains;  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  12  grs.  Mix.  Divide  into  1- 
portions.  Give  one  every  three  or  four  hours. 

43.  Pulverized  blood-root,  1 dram  ; pulv.  rhubarb,  1 dram  ; castile  soap, 
2 scruples.  Mix,  and  divide  into  32  pills.  Take  one  morning  and  night. 
Excellent  for  costiveness. 

44.  Rochelle,  14  drams;  magnesia,  11  drams;  powdered  charcoal,  8 
drams.  Mix.  Dose,  a heaping  teaspoonful,  in  dyspepsia  and  costive- 
ness, with  foul  breath,  etc. 

45.  Pulverized  rhubarb,  8 grs.;  pulv.  guaiacum,  8 grs.;  galbanum,  2 
grs. ; pulv.  ipecac,  2 grs.  Mix.  Make  8 pills.  Take  one  or  two  pills 
licrht  and  morning.  For  a weak  stomach  and  a bilious  condition. 


Tonic  and  Cathartic. 

46.  Podophyllin,  4 grs. ; leptandrin,  8 grs.  ; quinine,  8 grs.  ; ext.  nux 
vomica,  2 grs.  Mix.  Make  16  pills.  One,  two,  or  three  pills  at  bedtime, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

47.  Sulphate  of  iron,  1 scruple;  ext.  cascara,  7 grains.  Mix  and  make 
into  20  pills.  One  pill  twice  a day.'  An  excellent  remedy  in  chlorosis, 
when  the  bowels  are  confined. 

48.  Carbonate  of  iron,  1 dram  ; pulverized  rhubarb,  ^ dram ; aloin,  6 
grains  ; extract  of  hops,  ^ dram.  Mix.  Make  .30  pills.  One  pill  three 
times  a day. 

49.  Fluid  extract  of  senna,  1 dram;  compound  fluid  extract  of  gentian, 
£ dram ; fluid  extract  of  ginger,  \ dram  ; aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
4 dram.  Mix.  To  be  taken  in  a wineglassful  of  sweetened  water. 

50.  Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  1 oz. ; tincture  of  Colombo,  1 oz.  Mix. 
Dose,  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a day. 

51.  Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  6 ozs.  ; epsom  salts,  4 drams;  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  16  drops.  Mix.  A tablespoonful  every  six  hours. 

52.  Tr.  aloes,  l oz. ; pulv.  gum-arabic,  5 grs.;  magnesia,  1 dram; 
white  sugar,  5 grs. ; comp,  infusion  of  gentian,  1£  ozs. ; water,  1^  ozs. : 
tinct.  of  ginger,  14-  ozs.  Mix.  From  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  to 
b®  taken  night  and  morning. 
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_ 53.  Pulverized  Peruvian  bark,  1 oz.  ; pulv.  rhubarb,  dram ; pulv.  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  1 dram.  Mix.  Divide  into  eight  powders.  Take  one 
three  times  a day. 

54.  Oxide  of  zinc,  2 drams;  magnesia,  oz.;  quinine,  1 scruple.  Mix. 
Divide  into  32  powders.  Take  one  four  times  a day. 

55.  Sprudel  salts,  1 teaspoonful  in  \ glass  warm  water  on  arising;  crab- 
orchard  water,  1 tablespoonful  in  ^ glass  water  on  arising;  Hunyadi 
Janos,  ^ glass  or  more  in  water ; 1 teaspoonful  phosphate  of  sodium  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water  on  arising;  are  all  good  saline  remedies  for  biliousness. 

Carminatives. 

56.  Manna,  1 oz. ; aniseed,  bruised,  1 dram;  ooiling  water,  4-  pint. 
Mix.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain,  and  add  three 
drams  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  so  as  to  make  a perfect  mixture.  Take 
a wineglass  full  every  two  or  three  hours  till  it  operates.  For  the  drum- 
head state  of  the  bowels. 

57.  Thoroughwort,  2 ozs. ; ginger  and  cloves,  each,  oz. ; ext.  dan- 
delion, 4 ozs.  ; water,  1|-  pints.  Boil  to  one-third,  and  add  sugar,  11- 
pounds,  and  brandy,  ^ pint.  An  excellent  cordial  cathartic  to  act  upon 
the  liver. 


Tonics. 

58.  Chamomile  flowers,  oz.  ; cold  water,  1 pint.  Macerate  for  one 
hour  and  strain.  A wineglassful  to  be  taken  several  times  a day. 

59.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  15  grains;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  15  drops; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  3 drams  ; tincture  of  hops,  3 drams  ; com- 
pound infusion  of  roses,  6 ozs.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  chlorosis. 

60*  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  2 drams;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  2 ozs.  ; cin- 
namon-water, 1 oz.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  or  two  in  a wineglass  of  water 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

61.  Bland’s  iron  pill,  3 grains,  three  times  daily.  This  pill  is  often 
united  with  strychnia,  grain,  and  arsenious  acid,  grain,  which  adds 
to  its  efficiency.  If  constipation  exists,  there  may  also  be  added  ext.  cas- 
cara,  | grain,  in  chlorosis,  anaemia,  and  conditions  requiring  iron. 

62.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  12  grains;  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  24  drops; 
syrup,  1 oz.  ; peppermint  water,  1 oz.  Mix.  In  intermittent  fever,  take 
one  tablespoonful  once  in  three  hours.  Ordinarily,  one  teaspoonful  is  a 
sufficient  dose.  Or  quinine,  10  grains,  four  hours  before  the  expected  chill. 

63.  Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  8 ozs. ; nitro-muriatic  acid,  30 
drops.  Mix.  Take  one  tablespoonful  three  times  a day. 

64.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  Jr  oz. ; compound  infusion  of  gentian,  4 ozs. ; 
tincture  of  Colombo,  1 oz.  ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  Jr  oz.  Mix.  Take  a 
tablespoonful  three  times  a day. 

65.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  1 scruple;  alcohol,  4 ozs. ; sulphuric  acid,  5 
drops;  Madeira  wine,  1 quart.  Mix.  Two  wineglassfuls  a day. 

66.  Tinct.  gentian  compound,  teaspoonful  in  wineglass  water  before 
eating. 
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67.  Quinine,  1 scruple;  alcohol,  4 ozs. ; sulphuric  acid,  5 drops.  .Iix. 
Take  a teaspoonful  three  times  a day,  or  quinine  pills,  2 grs.  each,  one 
three  times  a day. 

68.  Arseniate  of  iron,  3 grains;  extract  of  gentian,  2 drams;  pulver- 
ized licorice,  1 dram.  Mix.  Make  20  pills.  Take  one  pill  three  times 
a day.  If  the  eyelids  become  inflamed,  discontinue  for  a few  days,  and 
then  begin  again- 

69.  Soft  water,  3 ozs.;  quinine,  10  grains;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  10 
drops;  simple  syrup,  1 oz.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  every  two  or  thiee 
hours. 

70.  Quinine,  10  grains;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  10  drops;  white  sugar, 
4 drams;  cinnamon  water,  4 ozs. ; tincture  of  kino,  2 drams.  Mix.  One 
teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

71.  Tartrate  of  iron,  40  grains;  soft  water,  2 ozs.;  syrup  of  ginger, 
\ oz.  Mix.  20  to  40  drops  every  three  hours. 

72.  Potassio-tartrate  iron,  4 scruples ; quinine,  4 scruples ; alcoholic  ext. 
of  black  cohosh,  4 scruples.  Mix.  Make  48  pills. 

73.  Pill,  citrate  of  iron,  quiniue,  and  strychnia,  2 grains.  One  pill  three 
times  daily. 

74.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  30  drams ; ext.  of  conium,  15  drams ; 
syrup  of  balsam  of  tolu,  6 ozs. ; oil  of  cinnamon,  12  drops;  oil  of  lemon, 
12  drops;  alcohol,  2 ozs.;  water,  1 pint;  brandy,  ^ pint;  loaf-sugar, 
4 ozs.  Mix.  Give  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  in  insanity. 

75.  Citrate  of  iron,  1 dram ; sulphate  of  quinine,  1 scruple  ; ext.  of  nux 
vomica,  8 grs.  Mix.  Make  32  pills.  One  pill  three  times  a day. 

76.  Nitric  acid,  1 dram;  hydrochloric  acid,  £ dram ; comp,  infusion  of 
gentian,  1^-  ozs.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful  in  water  is  a dose. 

77.  Sulph.  quinine,  1 dram;  tartaric  acid,  6 grs.;  water,  1 drop.  Mix. 
Make  30  pills.  Dose,  one  pill,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  needed. 

78.  Diluted  nitric  acid,  4 drams;  diluted  muriatic  acid,  4 drams;  syrup 
of  orange-peel,  1 dram  ; water,  1^  ozs.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful  in  a wine- 
glass of  water,  taken  before  meals. 

General  and  Nerve  Tonics. 

79.  Valerianate  of  iron,  quinine  and  zinc,  of  each  1 grain  iu  pill  form, 
taken  three  times  daily,  is  an  excellent  nervine;  or  pill  sumbul  comp.,  on^ 
three  times  daily. 

80.  Iron  by  hydrogren,  48  grs.;  arsenious  acid,  1 gr. ; ext.  of  mix 
vomica,  5 grs.  Mix.  Make  24  pills.  For  an  adult,  one  pill  three  times 
a day. 

81.  Valerinate  quinine,  1 grain;  extract  valerian,  1 grain;  extract  of  hy- 
oscyamus,  £ grain.  One  pill  every  two  or  three  hours  till  quiet,  then  one 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

82.  White  vitriol,  1 dram;  ext.  of  nux  vomica,  8 grs.  Mix.  Make  32 
pills.  One  pill  three  times  a dav. 
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83.  Strychnia,  2 gvs.  ; ext.  of  aconite,  16  grs.  ; ext.  of  hyoscyamns,  16 
grs.  ; quinine,  ^ dram.  Mix.  Make  32  pills.  One  pill  three  times  a day. 

84.  Citrate  of  iron,  1 dram;  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  1 dram;  sulphate  of 
quinia,  1 scruple ; ext.  of  mix  vomica,  6 grs.  Mix.  Make  32  pills.  Take 
one  pill  three  times  a day. 


Nerve=Tonics  and  Antispasmodics. 

85.  Strychnine,  2 grs. ; ext.  belladonna,  5 grs.  ; alcoholic  extract  of 
black  cohosh,  2 scruples.  Mix.  Make  40  pills.  One  pill  four  times 
a day . 

86.  Strychnine,  2 grs.  ; diluted  phosphoric  acid,  1 oz.  ; peppermint 
water,  o pints.  Dissolve  the  strychnine  in  the  acid  ; then  add  the  pepper- 
mint water.  A tablespoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a day,  in  palsy,  dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia,  and  in  most  states  of  the  nervous  system  requiring  tone. 
Also  in  fever  and  ague. 

87.  High-cranberry  bark,  1 oz. ; skunk-cabbage  root,  \ oz. ; scullcap, 
^ oz. ; cardamom  seeds,  2 drams;  pulv.  cayenne,  2 drams.  Put  these  to 
a pint  of  wine ; shake  well  every  day  for  three  or  four  days.  A table- 
spoonful four  times  a day. 

88.  Aconitia,  grain;  antifebrin,  2 grains;  quinine,  1 grain;  ar- 
senic chlorophos.,  grain;  strychnia,  grain.  One  pill.  Take  one 
such  pill  every  two  to  four  hours,  according  to  pain.  Used  in  neuralgia. 

89.  Extract  of  valerian,  12  grs. ; extract  of  hyoscyamus,  12  grs.  ; 
oxide  of  zinc,  24  grs.  Mix.  Make  12  pills.  One  pill  twice  a day. 

90.  Extract  of  hyoscyamus,  48  grs. ; extract  of  valerian,  24  grs.  •, 
camphor,  24  grs.  Divide  into  24  pills.  Take  one  every  four  hours. 

91.  Extract  of  hyoscyamus,  £ dram;  aconitia,  1 gr. ; strychnine,  2 
grs.;  pulverized  cayeune,  £ dram ; phosphide  of  zinc,  5 grs.  Make  30 
pills.  Take  one  four  times  a day.  Excellent  in  neuralgia. 

92.  Antikamnia,  60  grs.  ; caffein,  24  grs. ; divide  into  12  capsules. 
Take  one  every  two  hours  for  neuralgia  of  face.  See  also  88. 

93.  Valerianate  of  iron,  valerianate  of  zinc,  valerianate  of  quinine;  of 
each,  30  grs.,  to  be  divided  into  30  pills  or  capsules.  Take  one  three 
times  a day  for  the  neuralgic  condition. 

94.  Tincture  of  veratruin  viride,  2 drams;  bromide  of  soda,  4 drams: 
elixir  of  anise,  1 oz. ; syrup  of  orange,  2 ozs.  Take  a teaspoonful  in 
wineglass  of  water  every  two  to  four  hours  according  to  nervousness. 

95.  Strychnine,  1 gr.  ; arsenious  acid,  1 gr. ; quinine,  20  grs. ; reduced 
iron,  20  grs. ; extract  cannabis  indica,  5 grs.  Divide  into  30  pills  or 
capsules.  Take  one  three  times  daily. 

96.  Simple  syrup,  1 oz. ; prussic  acid,  1 drop.  Mix.  A teaspoonful 
morning  and  evening.  If  no  dizziness  or  sickness  is  produced  within 
forty-eight  hours,  repeat  the  dose  three  times  a day.  This  is  for  a child 
six  months  old  ; add  one  drop  more  of  the  acid  for  each  additional  year  of 
the  child’s  age. 

97.  Phosphide  of  zinc,  5 grs. ; extract  of  nux  vomica,  7 grs. ; extract 
of  cannabis  indica,  5 grs.  Divide  into  30  pills  or  capsules,  and  take  one 
three  times  daily  as  a nerve  tonic. 
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98  Quinine,  12  grs. ; reduced  iron,  10  grs. ; arsemous  acid,  \ gr. ; 
phosphide  of  zinc.  2°  grs.  Divide  into  24  pills.  Jake , on.  three  t.mes 
daily  for  a child  from  8 to  12  years  of  age.  For  St.  \ ltus  s dance.  Ui  , 
Fowler’s  solution,  1 oz.  Give  3 drops  to  a child  of  8 to  12  years  in 
little  water  three  times  daily,  and  increase  dose  by  one  drop  e'ery  thnc 
day  till  eyes  become  puffy  or  nose  waters.  Then  stop  for  thiee  days 
becdn  again.  Give  also  pepto-mangan,  1 bottle;  a teaspoonful  thiee 
times  daily.  This  latter  is  an  elegant  form  of  mild  iron,  and  does  not 
stain  the  teeth  or  constipate. 

99.  Phenacetin,  50  grs.;  divide  into  6 powders;  give  one  every  two 
hours  till  pain  ceases.  Or  chlorodyne,  one  dram;  aromatic  spirits  ot 
ammonia,  one  dram ; elixir  simplex,  1 oz.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  hot  water  every  20  minutes  till  ielie'\ed. 

100.  Extract  of  high  cranberry  bark,  1 scr. ; euonymin,  A scr. ; iridin, 
h scr. ; pulverized  cayenne,  1 scr.  Mix.  Make  20  pills,  lake  one  pi 
an  hour  after  each  meal.  Simpler  yet  is  a tablespoonful  of  crab-orchard 
water  in  A glass  plain  water  once  or  twice  a day. 

101.  Iodide  of  potash,  peppermint  water ; of  each  2 ozs.  Give  10  to  30 
drops  in  A glass  water  three  times  daily  on  a full  stomach;  for  secondary 
and  tertiary  syphilis  and  similar  complaints.  For  a child  give  5 to  10 

drops. 

102.  Elixir  of  the  three  iodides,  6 ozs. ; one  teaspoonful  in  water  three 
times  daily. 

103.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  1 oz.  Thirty  drops  three  times  a day,  in 
water.  An  excellent  remedy  in  chlorosis,  and  all  other  low  states  of  the 
blood  connected  with  scrofula.  Or,  a pill  of  iodide  of  iron,  1 gr.,  three 

times  daily. 

Expectorants  and  Cough  Preparations. 


104.  Apomorphia,  1 gr. ; chloroform,  10  drops;  elixir  yerba  santa, 
2 ozs.  Take  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

105.  Infusion  of  senega,  4 ozs.;  syrup  of  ipecac,  1 diam;  syrup  of 
squills,  3 drams;  tartar  emetic,  1£  grs.  Mix.  A teaspoonlul  e'seiy 
ten  minutes. 

106.  Wine  of  ipecac,  1£  drams;  chloroform,  5 drops;  syrup  of  tolu 
sufficient  to  make  1 oz.  Give  £ teaspoonful  every  two  hours  for  a child 
three  years  old. 

107.  Tincture  aconite,  20  drops;  wine  of  antimony,  1A  drams;  chloro- 
form, 10  drops;  elixir  terpin  hydrate,  enough  to  make  2 ozs.  Give  tea- 
spoonful every  two  hours. 

108.  Bromoform,  1 oz.  Give  5 drops  in  tablespoonful  of  water  four 
times  daily  to  a child  eight  years  old  suffering  with  whooping  cough. 
This  dose  is  to  be  well  mixed  and  quickly  given,  because  bromoform  does 
not  mix  well  with  water.  It  is  to  be  increased  by  1 drop  every  other  day 
till  about  10  drops  are  given  at  a dose.  Other  ages  in  proportion.  Burn 
also  a cresolene  lamp. 

109.  Tincture  bloodroot,  4 A ozs.;  wine  of  ipecac,  2 drams;  tincture  of 
aconite  20  drops  ; honey,  i oz. ; McMunn’s  elixir,  1 A drams  ; elixir  yerba 
ganta  to  make  3 ozs.  Take  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 
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H°.  Wine  of  ipecac,  2 drams;  chloroform,  15  drops;  liquid  Dover’s 

1 dram  ; lmoline,  or  compound  emulsion  of  flax-seed  (omitting  the  chloral 
auc  moiphine)  enough  to  make  3 ozs.  One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours: 
for  hard,  dry  cough. 

111.  Tincture  of  lobelia,  2 drams;  tincture  of  bloodroot,  4 drams; 
honey,  1 oz. ; dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  1£  drams;  cherry-laurel  water 
enough  to  make  3 ozs.  Give  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

112.  Syrup  of  tolu,  1 oz. ; syrup  of  squills,  1 oz.;  wine  of  ipecac, 

2 drams;  codeia,  2 grs. ; mucilage  of  gum-arabic^  1£  ozs.  Mix.  Take 
a teaspoonful  occasionally. 

113.  Tincture  bloodroot,  2 drams;  syrup  of  tolu,  1 oz. ; mucilage  of 
gum-arabic,  3 ozs. ; diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  40  drops ; codeia,  4 grs. 
Mix.  Dose,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Carminatives. 

114.  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  2 drams  ; tincture  of  cardamom  com. 
pound,  1 oz. ; tincture  of  capsicum,  10  drops;  chloroform,  15  drops; 
spirits  of  lavender  compound  enough  to  make  2 ozs.  Give  teaspoonful  in 
wineglass  of  hot  water  every  fifteen  minutes  till  relieved. 

115.  Compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  2 ozs.;  compound  tincture  of 
lavender  2 ozs;  Hayden’s  Viburnum  Compound,  2 ozs.  Mix.  One  tea- 
spoonful at  a time,  as  occasion  may  requireo 

Narcotics  and  Anodynes. 

116.  Hayden’s  viburnum  compound,  or  dioviburnum.  One  teaspoon- 
ful every  £ hour  while  in  pain.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  gin,  and  even  of 
brandy  in  hot  water  also  relieve  at  times. 

117.  Powdered  camphor,  12  grs.;  powdered  Castile  soap,  12  grs.. 
codeia,  4 grs. ; syrup,  2 scrs.  Mix.  Make  into  12  pills.  Take  one 
every  hour  till  the  effects  of  opium  are  experienced. 

118.  Laudanum,  ^ oz. ; wine  of  ipecac,  ^ oz. ; spirits  of  nitric  ether, 

£ oz.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful  every  hour,  till  narcotic  effects  are  observed. 

119.  Camphor,  2 drams;  chloroform,  1 dram;  the  yoke  of  an  egg. 
Mix,  and  rub  together ; and  then  add,  McMunn’s  elixir,  3 drams  ; aromat- 
ic spirits  of  ammonia,  1 oz.  Mix  well.  Take  one  teaspoonful  every 
hour  until  it  proves  anodyne. 

120.  Camphor,  £ dram;  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  20  grs.;  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic,  2 scrs.  Make  10  pills. 

121.  Chloroform,  2 ozs. ; compound  sulphuric  ether,  2 ozs. ; cardamom, 

2 ozs. ; tincture  cayenne,  1 £ ozs. ; hydrocyanic  acid,  diluted,  4 oz.  Mix. 
Dose,  half  a teaspoonful  every  three  hours  till  anodyne  effects  are  exper- 
ienced. 

122.  Extract  of  belladonna,  10  grs.;  hydrocyanic  acid,  40  drops; 
tincture  Colombo,  1 oz. ; simple  syrup,  1 oz. ; soft  water,  2 ozs.  Mix. 
One  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a day.  Excellent  in  gastralgia  and 
irritable  dyspepsia.  Also  in  asthma. 

123.  Extract  of  belladonna,  6 grs. ; pulverized  ipecac,  10  grs. ; con- 
fection of  roses,  2 grs.  Mix.  Make  30  pills.  Take  1 pill  twice  a day. 
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Diaphoretics  and  Sedatives. 

124.  Tincture  of  American  hellebore,  1 dram;  tincture  of  black  cohosh, 
2 ozs.  Mix.  Take  one  teaspoonful  from  three  to  six  times  a day. 
Excellent  for  neuralgia. 

125.  Pulverized  gum  arabic,  1 scr. ; soft  water,  2 ozs.  ; sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  £ oz. ; tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  20  drops.  Mix.  Give  half 
a teaspoonful  every  half  hour. 

126.  Pheuacetine,  10  grs.  taken  on  tongue  with  a glass  of  hot  lemon- 
ade; children  in  proportion  to  age. 

127.  Dover’s  powder,  10  grs.  on  retiring,  taken  with  hot  drink. 

Diuretics. 

128.  Spirits  of  Mindererus,  2 ozs. ; sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  1 oz.  Tea- 
spoonful  every  three  hours.  10  to  30  drops,  diluted,  for  childien. 

129.  Diuretin,  10  grs.  every  two  hours. 

130.  Infusion  of  digitalis,  4 ozs.;  acetate  of  potash,  2 drams;  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  2 drams;  cinnamon  water,  1£  ozs.  Mix.  A tablespoon- 
ful every  four  or  five  hours. 

131.  Acetate  of  potash,  4 drams;  lemon  juice,  1 oz. ; syrup  and  water 
of  each,  1 oz.  Teaspoonful  in  wineglass  of  water  every  two  hours. 

Refrigerants. 

13f , Cream  of  tartar,  2 scrs. ; water,  1 quart.  Mix.  Flavor  to  suit. 

133.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  30  grs. ; water,  6 ozs.  Mix.  To  this  mix- 
ture add  25  grs.  of  tartaric  acid,  and  take  the  whole  foaming. 


Stimulants. 

134.  Muriate  of  ammonia,  1 oz. ; soft  water,  9 ozs.  Mix.  Take  one 
tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a day. 

135.  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  2 drams;  ether,  1 dram;  chloro- 
dyne,  20  drops ; spirits  of  camphor,  1 dram.  Mix.  Half  a teaspoonful 
as  often  as  required. 

Alteratives. 

136.  Proto-iodide  of  mercury,  5 grs.;  extract  of  opium,  5 grs.  Mix. 
Make  20  pills.  Take  one  pill  night  and  morning.  For  syphilis. 

137.  Biniodide  of  mercury,  5 grs.  ; extract  of  conium,  2 scrs.  Mix. 
Make  20  pills.  Take  one  pill  night  and  morning.  For  syphilis. 

138.  Compound  infusion  of  sarsaparilla,  1 pint;  iodide  of  potassium, 
A oz.  Mix.  Take  a teaspoonful  after  each  meal. 

139.  Compound  infusion  of  sarsaparilla,  1 pint;  corrosive  sublin  ate, 
4 grs.  Mix.  Take  a teaspoonful  four  times  a day.  For  syphilis. 

140.  Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  4 ozs. ; iodide  of  potassium,  \ oz 
Mix.  One  teaspoouful  after  each  meal,  well  diluted. 
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141.  Iodide  of  arsenic,  5 grs. ; soft  water,  1 pint.  Mix.  One  tea- 
spoonful three  times  a day. 

142.  Blue  pill,  12  grs.;  pulverized  ipecac,  3 grs.;  extract  of  hyos- 
cyamus,  4 grs.  Mix.  Divide  into  12  parts,  one  to  be  given  every  three 
hours.  For  syphilis. 

143.  Pulverized  bloodroot,  1 scr. ; iodide  of  arsenic,  2 grs.;  extract 
of  cicuta,  2 scrs.  Mix.  Make  40  pills.  One  pill  three  times  a day. 

144.  Iodide  of  potassium,  1 dram;  water,  4 oz.  Mix.  Thirty  drops 
to  a child  7 years  old,  every  hour. 

145.  Compound  syrup  of  stillingia,  1 pint;  iodide  of  potassium,  1 oz. 
Mix.  A tablespoonful  after  each  meal. 

146.  Fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  4 ozs. ; fluid  extract  of  pipsissewa, 
1 oz.  ; water,  1 quart ; iodide  of  potassium,  2 ozs.  Mix.  Take  a table- 
spoonful three  times  a day. 

147.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa,  3 drams;  water,  4 ozs.  Mix.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  solution  to  the  same  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  water.  To  be  taken  foaming, 
several  times  a day. 

148.  Blue  pill,  £ dram;  extract  of  henbane,  1 scr.  Make  10  pills. 
One  pill  at  night.  For  syphilis. 

149.  Mercury  with  chalk,  £ dram  ; extract  of  conium,  1 scr.  Make 
into  8 pills.  Take  one  pill  night  and  morning.  For  syphilis. 

150.  Corrosive  sublimate,  4 grs. ; extract  of  opium,  5 grs.  Mix,  and 
make  into  20  pills.  Take  one  pill  night  and  morning.  For  syphilis. 

151.  Iodide  of  potassium,  1 dram;  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  4 ozs.  Mix. 
Take  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a day.  For  syphilis. 

Astringents. 

152.  Sugar  of  lead,  2 scrs.;  ergotine,  1 scr.;  conserve  of  red  roses, 

1 scr.  Beat  into  a mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  30  pills.  Take  one 
every  hour,  until  beneficial  effects  are  observed. 

153.  lully’s  powder,  ^ dram;  prepared  chalk,  1 scr.  Mix,  and  divide 
into  12  equal  powders. 

154.  Chalk  mixture,  4 ozs. ; tincture  of  catechu,  £ oz. ; papine,  3 
drams.  Mix.  Dose,  in  diarrhoea,  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  three  times 
a day. 

155.  Oil  of  turpentine,  1 dram;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  1 dram; 
simple  syrup,  £ oz. ; cinnamon  water,  2 ozs.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a 
draught. 

156.  Sugar  of  lead,  16  grs. ; prepared  chalk,  1 dram;  pulverized  ipe- 
cac, 4 grs. ; pulverized  opium,  2 grs.  Mix.  Divide  into  16  portions, 
one  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

157.  Sugar  of  lead,  8 grs.;  vinegar,  8 drops;  white  sugar,  1 dram; 
soft  water,  1 oz.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a day,  until 
the  discharges  are  abated. 

158.  Prepared  chalk,  £ dram;  pulverized  ipecac,  3 grs.  Mix.  Make 
12  powders.  Give  one,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
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159.  Pulverized  catechu,  2 drams;  bruised  cinnamon,  £ dram;  boiling 
water,  5 ozs.  Steep  in  a covered  vessel  for  one  hour  and  strain.  A tea- 
spoonful  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  age,  nature  of  the 


case,  etc. 

160.  Soft  water,  1 oz. ; sugar  of  lead,  5 grs. ; vinegar,  6 drops;  loat 
sugar,  3 drams.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two. 

161.  Tincture  of  catechu,  £ oz. ; laudanum,  2 drams;  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, 2 drams;  tincture  of  myrrhae,  2 drams;  tincture  of  cayenne,  - 
drams.  Mix.  Dose,  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful,  for 

diarrhoea. 

162.  Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. ; tincture  of  catechu,  2 grs.;  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  6 drams;  tincture  of  cardamom,  2 drams.  Mix.  Dose,  a 
teaspoonful.  A valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea. 


Counter-Irritants. 

163.  Tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  1 oz. ; olive  oil,  2 ozs. ; alcohol,  £ pint. 
Mix.  To  be  applied  externally,  watching  the  effect,  so  as  not  to  produce 

a blister. 

164.  Water  of  ammonia,  1 dram;  olive  oil,  1 oz.  Mix.  Apply  to 
the  skiu. 

165.  Mustard  powder,  1 tablespoonful.  Mix  with  a little  water  to 
make  a thick  paste.  Then  spread  upon  a piece  of  brown  paper  or  cotton 
cloth,  and  cover  its  surface  with  a piece  of  thin  muslin  to  prevent  the 
mustard  from  sticking  to  the  flesh.  Place  it  upon  the  sore  or  painful  part, 
and  keep  it  on  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  till  a good  degree  of  redness 
is  produced. 

166.  Vinegar  of  Spanish  flies,  1 oz. ; spirits  of  camphor,  1 oz.  Mix. 
To  be  rubbed  gently  upon  the  skin.  If  applied  freely,  and  rubbed 
thoroughly  in,  it  may  produce  a blister. 

167.  Yellow  wax,  rosin,  lard,  each,  6 drams.  Melt  over  a slow  fire, 
and  then  stir  in  slowly,  when  at  a very  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  1£ 
drams  of  pulverized  Spanish  flies,  to  make  an  ointment. 

168.  Water  of  ammonia,  strong,  1 oz. ; alcohol,  1 oz.  Mix.  Wet  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  lay  it  upon  the  painful  part,  and  cover  it  with 
flannel  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Ointments. 

169.  Mercurial  ointment,  1 oz. ; extract  of  belladonna,  1 oz. ; extract 
of  henbane,  1 oz. ; camphor,  10  grs.  Mix.  For  external  use. 

170.  Extract  of  belladonna,  £ dram;  vaseline,  \ oz.  Mix.  To  be 
rubbed  on  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  painful  menstruation. 

171.  Prussic  acid,  2 drams;  sugar  of  lead,  1 dram;  cocoanut  oil,  \ 
oz. ; vaseline,  £ oz.  Make  an  ointment. 

172.  Neapolitan  ointment,  2 drams;  extract  of  belladonna,  1 dram 
Mix. 

173.  Extract  of  belladonna,  15  grs. ;"  vaseline,  1 oz.  Mix. 
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174.  Sulphuret  of  lime,  1 dram;  camphor,  in  powder,  15  grs. ; vaseline, 

1 oz.  Make  an  ointment. 

175.  Elder-flower  ointment,  1 oz. ; oxide  of  zinc,  1 dram.  Make  an 
ointment. 

176.  Oxide  of  zinc,  ointment,  1 oz. 

Naphthaline,  2 scrs. ; vaseline,  1 oz.  Make  an  ointment.  To  be 
spread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  diseased  skin  night  and  morning. 

178.  Mild  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  3 drams;  sugar  of  lead,  16 
grs. ; rose-water  ointment,  1 oz. 

179.  Laudanum,  ^ dram;  sulphur,  J dram;  oxide  of  zinc,  1 dram;  oil 
of  almonds,  1 oz.  ; vaseline,  3 ozs.  Make  an  ointment. 

180.  Olive  oil,  4 ozs.  ; white  wax,  2 drams.  Melt  these  together,  and 
then  add  honey,  2 drams;  croton  oil,  20  drops. 

181.  Elder-flower  ointment,  1 oz. ; pulverized  blue  vitriol,  1 scr. 
Make  an  ointment. 

182.  Purified  beeves’  marrow,  or  lard,  6 drams;  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 

2 drams  ; pulverized  Peruvian  bark,  1 dram.  Mix. 

183.  Pulverized  sulphate  of  copper,  10  grs.;  extract  of  Spanish  flies, 
5 grs.  ; vaseline,  1 oz.  Mix.  Rub  into  the  scalp. 

184.  Iodide  of  lead,  1 dram;  vaseline,  2 ozs.  Mix.  To  be  rubbed 
on  the  surface. 

185.  Iodide  of  potassium,  1 dram;  vaseline,  2 ozs.  Mix. 

186.  Basilicon  ointment,  1 oz. ; red  precipitate,  1 dram.  Mix. 

187.  Iodide  of  potassium,  £ dram;  vaseline,  1 oz.  Mix. 

188.  Veratria,  4 grs. ; vaseline,  5 drams.  Mix. 

189.  Tobacco  leaves  (fresh  and  sliced),  10  ozs.  ; diluted  acetic  acid,  4 
pints;  basilicon  ointment,  13  ozs.  Boil  the  tobacco  in  the  acid,  strain, 
and  evaporate  the  decoction  to  six  ounces.  Add  this  to  the  basilicon 
ointment,  heated,  and  stir  till  cold.  For  gathered  breasts. 


Liniments. 

190.  Sweet  oil,  1 oz. ; strong  water  of  ammonia,  1 oz.  Mix.  To  be 
rubbed  on  with  a piece  of  flannel. 

191.  Lime-water,  2 ozs.  ; flax-seed  oil,  2 ozs.  Mix.  Apply  outwardly. 

192.  Olive-oil,  1 oz.  ; solution  of  potassa,  2 drams;  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  1 dram.  Mix. 

193.  Olive-oil,  4 ozs.;  oil  of  amber,  2 drams;  oil  of  rosemary,  2 
drams.  Mix. 

194.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  1 oz.  ; linseed  oil,  1 oz.  ; lime-water,  1 oz. 
Mix.  For  external  use. 

195.  Oil  of  hemlock,  2 drams;  oil  of  origanum,  1 dram,  camphor,  1 
dram;  opium,  1 dram;  alcohol,  4 ozs.  Mix. 

196.  Sonp  liniment,  2 ozs.;  chloroform,  1 dram.  Mix. 

197.  Tincture  of  aconite-root,  £ oz. ; opium  liniment,  £ oz.  Mix. 
For  neuralgia,  etc.  Apply  a teaspoonful  to  the  painful  part. 
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198.  White  soap,  12  ozs. ; camphor,  6 ozs. ; oil  of  rosemary,  l£  ozs. ; 
alcohol,  4 pints;  opium,  3 ozs.  Mix  and  filter.  An  excellent  liniment, 
acting  at  times  like  a charm  in  the  removal  of  local  pains. 

199.  Sulphuric  acid,  1 dram;  spirits  of  turpentine,  1 dram;  olive  oil, 
3 drams.  Mix  the  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  first,  then  gradually  add 
the  sulphuric  acid.  A valuable  liniment  for  chilblaius.  To  be  rubbed  on 
two  or  three  times  a day. 


Washes,  Lotions,  Gargles,  etc. 

200.  Bruised  white-oak  bark,  1 oz. ; water,  U pints.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.  To  be  used  as  a wash. 

201.  Borate  of  soda  or  borax,  2 drams;  water,  4 ozs.  Mix.  To  be 
used  as  a lotion. 

202.  Alum,  2 drams;  water,  4 ozs.  Mix.  To  be  used  as  a lotion. 

203.  Tannin,  1 scr. ; water,  4 ozs.  Mix.  For  external  use. 

204.  Biborate  of  soda,  4 oz. ; rose  water,  6 ozs. ; sulphate  of  morphia,  G 
grs.  Mix.  To  be  used  a~s  a wash  in  itching  of  the  female  privates. 

205.  Chlorinated  soda,  1 oz. ; water,  12  ozs.  Mix.  Rinse  the  mouth 
with  it  two  or  three  times  a day,  but  do  not  swallow. 

207.  Rose-water,  5 ozs. ; sugar  of  lead,  8 grs.  ; sulphate  of  zinc,  8 
grs.  Mix. 

208.  Rose-water,  4i  ozs.  ; nitrate  of  silver,  2 grs.  Mix. 

209.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  8 grs. ; tannin,  1 scr. ; water,  5 ozs.  Mix. 

210.  Chloride  of  zinc,  6 grs. ; soft  water,  2 ozs.  Mix. 

211.  Nitrate  of  silver,  10  grs. ; soft  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

212.  Corrosive  sublimate,  5 grs. ; soft  water,  1 pint.  Mix. 

213.  Alcohol,  1 pint;  soft  soap  of  potash,  1 pint.  Dissolve  and  filter , 
then  add  oil  of  citron,  1 oz.  Mix.  It  will  answer  a good  purpose  if  the 
oil  of  citron  be  omitted. 

214.  Nitrate  of  silver,  2 scr. ; nitric  acid,  12  drops;  soft  water,  1 02. 
Mix.  Apply  with  a piece  of  lint  tied  to  the  end  of  a stick. 

215.  Copperas,  1 oz.  ; soft  water,  1 pint.  Mix. 

216.  Alcohol,  11  ozs.  ; rose-water,  4 ozs.  Mix. 

217.  Corrosive  sublimate,  6 grs. ; spirits  of  rosemary,  1 oz.  ; alcohol,  1 
oz.  ; emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  6 ozs.  Mix. 

218.  Solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  12  drops;  laudanum,  1 dram;  water,  4 
ozs.  Mix.  To  be  applied  externally  only. 

219.  Nitrate  of  silver,  1]  drams;  soft  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

220.  White  vitriol,  1 dram  ; rose-water,  3 ozs.  Mix.  Apply  outwardly. 

221.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  4 drams;  sugar  of  lead,  15  grs.;  alcohol,  4 
drams;  water,  7 ozs.  Mix.  Apply  externally. 

222.  Corrosive  sublimate,  5 grs.  ; almond  mixture,  1 pint.  Mix.  Ap- 
ply externally. 

223.  Rose-water,  4 ozs.  ; pulverized  borax,  i oz.  ; sulphate  of  morphine, 
6 grs.  Mix.  To  be  applied  to  the  parts  many  times  a day. 
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Sugar  of  lead,  2 drams ; laudanum,  1 dram  ; soft  water. 
Mix.  For  external  use. 


pint 


225.  Corrosive  sublimate,  5 grs. ; cologne,  2 ozs. ; 
Mix.  For  external  use  only. 

226.  Acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  1 dram ; soft  water,  4 
every  second  day. 

227.  Sugar  of  lead,  3 grs.;  soft  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 
flammation  of  the  mouth  in  infants. 


soft  water,  6 ozs. 
ozs.  Mix.  Apply 
As  a wash  in  in 


228.  Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  1 oz.  ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  l oz.  ; 

chloride  of  lime,  15  grs.  Mix.  & ’ 

229.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  3 ozs. ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz.  ; 

chloride  of  soda,  1 oz.  Mix.  & 1 ’ ’ 


230.  Creosote,  4 drops ; mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  } oz.  ; camphor-water, 
8 ozs.  Mix.  ’ 


2ol.  Vinegar,  1 dram;  alcohol,  3 drams;  simple  syrup,  1 oz.  ; water, 
3 ozs.  Mix.  ’ 


232.  White-oak  bark,  1 oz.  ; water,  1 pint.  Boil  away  one  quarter,  and 
strain;  then  add  alum,  1 scr.  Apply  to  the  parts  with  a soft  sponge,  or 
dossil  of  lint,  several  times  a day. 

233.  Hydrochloric  acid,  i dram  ; honey,  1 oz.  ; rose-water,  1 oz.  Mix. 
Apply  three  or  four  times  a day. 

234.  Sulphate  of  copper,  * dram  ; soft  water,  1 oz.  Mix.  To  be  ap- 
plied twice  a day  to  the  ulcers  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

235.  White  vitriol,  1 dram ; soft  water,  2 drams.  Mix.  Then  add 
honey,  2 drams;  tincture  of  myrrh,  2 drams.  To  be  applied  twice  a dav 
to  the  ulcers  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

236.  Creosote,  1 dram;  alcohol,  1 dram.  Mix.  To  be  applied,  with  a 
camel  s-hair  p.encil,  to  the  gangrenous  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  after  running  a 
lancet  through  the  sloughs,  and  touch  with  a little  strong  carbolic  acid  till 
surface  is  white.  Can  repeat  next  day. 

237.  Acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  \ dram;  soft  water,  1 oz.  Mix.  To  be 
injected  into  the  throat  with  the  shower-syringe,  or  applied  to  ulcers  with 
a camel’s-hair  pencil. 

238.  Rose-water,  4 ozs.  ; sugar  of  lead,  2 drams.  Mix.  For  external 
use. 

239.  Rose-water,  2 ozs. ; sugar  of  lead,  1 scruple.  Mix.  For  ex- 
ternal use. 


240.  Tincture  of  arnica,  4 oz. ; cold  water,  4 ozs.  Mix.  For  external 
use. 


241.  Tincture  bloodroot,  2 ozs.;  solution  chloride  of  soda,  2 ozs.; 
tinct.  henbane,  2 ozs.  Mix. 

242.  Bucket  of  warm  water ; cayenne  pepper,  pulverized,  1 tablespoon- 
ful; ground  mustard,  2 tablespoonfuls.  Mix.  As  a foot-bath  in  sup- 
pression, etc. 

243.  Chlorate  of  potash,  \ oz. ; strong  hydrochloric  acid,  40  drops; 
water,  1 pint.  Mix.  An  excellent  wash  for  chronic  fetid  ulcers, — soon 
converting  a foul  ulcer  to  a healthy-looking  one.  A good  gargle. 
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244.  Powdered  golden  seal,  1 dram ; powdered  cranesbill,  1 dram ; 
powdered  witch-hazel  bark,  1 dram.  Mix.  Pour  upon  these  half  a pmt 
of  boiling  water.  Let  them  stand  till  cold,  lo  swab  an  ulcerated  throat 
in  scarlet  fever,  and  for  other  purposes.  Still  better,  listerine,  1 oz. ; per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  2 ozs. ; water,  1 oz.  Use  as  a gargle. 

245.  Pulverized  cayenne,  1 dram;  salt,  1 dram;  boiling  water,  1 gil 
Mix,  and  let  them  stand  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  one  gill  of  vinegar. 
Let  them  stand  an  hour,  and  strain.  Put  a teaspoonful  in  a child  s mouth 
once  an  hour,  in  malignant  scarlet  fever. 


Injections. 

246.  Castor  oil,  1 gill;  pulv.  cayenne,  10  grs.;  molasses,  1 gill;  table 
salt,  1 teaspoonful;  warm  water,  1 pint.  Mix. 

247.  Senna  leaves,  2 drams.  Steep  in  a pint  of  water.  I hen  add  one 
ounce  of  epsom  salts,  and  strain.  A quarter  of  this  may  also  be  taken  as 
a brisk  purge. 

248.  Castor  oil,  2 ozs. ; tincture  prickly-ash  bark,  £ oz. ; comp,  tinct. 
of  Virginia  snake-root,  2 drams ; infusion  of  boneset  and  senna,  equal 
parts,  £ pint.  Mix. 

249.  Castor  oil,  1 oz. ; salts  of  tartar,  h oz. ; warm  water,  1 pint.  Mix. 

250.  Epsom  salts,  1 oz. ; senna  leaves,  £ oz. ; pulv.  cayenne,  10  grs. ; 
boiling  water,  1 pint.  Let  the  water  stand  upon  the  senna  and  cayenne 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  pour  it  off,  and  add  the  salts. 

251.  Thoroughwort,  1 oz.  ; senna,  1 oz. ; lobelia,  £ dram  ; cayenne,  10 
o-rs. ; epsom  salts,  1 tablespoonful;  molasses,  h pint;  boiling  water,  1 
pint.  Make  a strong  decoction  of  the  herbs,  and  then  add  the  salt  and 
molasses. 

252.  Wine  of  ipecac,  1 oz. ; spirits  of  turpentine,  1 oz. ; castor  oil,  1 
oz. ; molasses,  £ pint;  warm  water,  J pint.  Mix. 

253.  Flax-seed  tea,  l pint;  laudanum,  40  drops.  Mix. 

254.  Nitrate  of  silver  crystals,  10  grains;  corrosive  sublimate,  5 grs.; 
sugar  of  lead,  l£  drams;  white  vitriol,  1£  drams;  soft  water,  6 ounces. 
Mix.  An  injection  for  certain  forms  of  whites,  etc.  Or  corrosive  sublimate 
tablets,  1 to  3 piuts  of  water  used  night  and  morning. 

255.  Bruised  galls,  £ oz. ; two  large  poppy-heads;  water,  1 pint.  Boil 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  For  piles. 

256.  Common  salt,  1 oz. ; chamomile  flowers, -|oz. ; pulv.  aloes,  1 diam. 
Boil  the  chamomile  and  aloes  five  minutes,  in  one  pint  of  water,  then  stiain 
and  add  the  salt. 


Hair=Oils,  Washes,  etc. 

257.  Cologne,  2 ozs.;  tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  2 drams;  oil  of  rose- 
mary, 10  drops;  oil  of  lavender,  10  drops.  Mix.  Apply  cautiously.  L 
soreness  of  the  scalp  is  produced,  omit  for  a short  time. 

258.  Castor  oil,  2J  pounds;  strongest  alcohol,  2£  pints;  pulverized 
Spanish  flies,  £ oz. ; oil  of  bergamot,  2£  ozs. ; otto  of  roses,  20  drops. 
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Mix.  Let  them  stand  for  a few  days,  and  filter.  A superior  preparation 
toi  keeping  the  hair  from  falling,  and  to  prevent  dandruff. 

*59.'  T}nc}ure  benz^  comP->  2 drams;  tinct.  Spanish  flies,  2 drams; 
Cc  stoi  oil,  6 ozs. ; oil  bergamot,  1 dram ; oil  of  cassia  or  verbena,  15 

-ops,  s long  alcohol,  9^-  ozs.  Mix.  As  a hair  wash,  better  even  than 
tne  above. 

Mix60*  Slaked  Hme’  2 dl’amS;  bicarbonate  of  soda?  3 drams;  lard,  2 ozs. 


261.  Slaked  lime,  1 oz. ; bicarbonate  of  potassa,  2 ozs  • 
powder,  1 dram.  Mix.  Apply  to  the  parts,  and  wash  off 
Keep  in  well  stopped  bottles. 


charcoal  in 
when  dry. 


262.  Slaked  lime,  4 ozs. ; orris  powder,  1£  ozs.  Mix. 
parts,  and  wash  off  when  dry. 


Apply  to  the 


263.  Spanish  white,  £ pound  ; litharge,  £ pound  ; slaked  lime,  A pound. 
Mix.  Pulverize  in  a mortar.  To  be  kept  dry.  When  used,  mix  with 
water  to  a paste  the  thickness  of  cream.  Spread  on  the  hair  and  lay  over 
it  a wet  cloth  over  night. 

264.  Sulphur,  1 oz  ; sugar  of  lead,  1 oz. ; rose-water,  4 ozs.  Mix. 
Apply  to  the  hair. 

265.  Nitrate  of  silver,  1 dram;  nitric  acid,  1 dram;  soft  water,  1 puff- 

sap  green,  3 drams;  pulverized  gum-arabic,  1 dram.  Mix.  Keep  well 
corked.  1 


l66.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  1 oz. ; liquor  potassa,  3 drams;  soft 
water,  1 oz.  Mix.  Apply  this  with  a tooth-brush  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Then  brush  the  hair  over  with  the  following : nitrate  of  silver,  1 dram ; 
soft  water,  2 ozs.,  using  a clean  comb  to  separate  the  hair. 


fliscellaneous. 

267.  Fluid  extract  of  spurred  rye,  2 ozs.  Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three 
times  a day.  For  profuse  menstruation  from  a relaxed  state  of  the  womb. 

268.  Sulphate  of  iron,  1 dram  ; sub-carbonate  of  potash,  1 dram.  Mix, 
and  make  into  38  pills.  One  pill  twice  a day,  and  gradually  increasing  to 
four  a day,  in  chlorosis. 

269.  Sulphate  of  iron,  1 dram;  extract  of  hops,  15  grs. ; extract  of 
poppies,  15  grs.;  oil  of  cinnamon,  15  drops.  Mix,  and  make  into  24 
pills.  One  pill  two  or  three  times  a day. 

270.  Oxide  of  zinc,  2 drams;  extract  of  cicuta,  2 scruples.  Mix.  Make 
48  pills. 

271.  Pulverized  savin,  1 scruple;  sulphate  of  copper,  1 scruple.  To 
be  sprinkled  on  venereal  lumps  or  tumors,  called  condylomata,  on  the 
female  genitals,  or  elsewhere. 

272.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  1 oz. ; oil  of  cubebs,  2 drams;  laudanum,  1 
dram;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  2 ozs. ; sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  £ oz. ; com- 
pound spirits  of  lavender,  3 drams ; camphor-water,  4 ozs.  ; white  sugar, 
2 drams ; oil  of  partridge-berry,  5 drops.  Mix.  Take  a tablespoonful 
three  or  four  times  a day.  For  gonorrhoea;  or  capsules  of  copaiba  and 
cubebs. 
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273.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  1 oz. ; pulverized  cubebs,  2 ozs. ; essence  of 
peppermint,  30  drops.  Make  a thick  paste,  like  dough,  or  get  capsules. 

274.  Pulverized  borax,  1 oz. ; pulverized  white  sugar,  1 oz.  Mix.  A 
little  to  be  dissolved  on  the  tongue. 

275.  Pulverized  borax,  ^ oz. ; honey,  4 ozs.  Mix. 

276.  Hydrochloric  acid,  1 dram;  honey,  1 oz.  Mix.  For  touching 
large  curdy  patches  in  sore  mouth  of  children. 

277.  Pulverized  ipecac,  3 grains;  precipitated  sulphur,  2 scruples ; 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  6 grains.  Mix.  Divide  into  12  parts.  ne  o 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

278.  Pulverized  belladonna-root,  5 grains ; compound  ipecac  powder,  10 
grains;  precipitated  sulphur,  \ dram;  white  sugar,  2 sciuples.  ix. 
Make  20  powders.  One  every  three  hours  to  a child  two  years  old. 

279.  Pulverized  alum,  25  grains  ; extract  of  cicuta,  12  grains ; syrup  of 
red  poppies,  2 drams;  spearmint  water,  3 ozs.  Mix.  A dessert-spoontu 
every  six  hours  for  a child  two  or  three  years  old. 

280.  Camphor,  1 dram;  sulphuric  ether,  1 oz.  Mix.  Ien  drops  eveiy 
half  hour. 

281.  Pulverized  rhubarb,  1 scruple;  one  half  scruple  Gray  powders ; 
aromatic  powder,  5 grains.  Mix.  Divide  into  10  powders.  One  e\eiy 
four  or  five  hours. 

282.  Pulverized  bloodroot,  ^ to  1 oz. ; chloride  of  zinc,  ^ to  2 ozs. , 
water,  2 ozs.  Add  enough  wheat  flour  to  make  a paste  as  thick  as  mo- 
lasses. 

283.  Sal.  volatile,  | dram ; camphor-water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

284.  Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  £ oz. ; tinct.  aconite,  2 drams;  volatile 
tinct.  of  guaiacum,  2 drams.  Mix.  Thirty  drops  every  three  houis. 

285.  Tincture  of  black  cohosh,  2 ozs. ; tinct.  of  digitalis,  2 drams. 
Mix.  One  teaspoonful  from  two  to  five  times  a day. 

286.  Barberry  bark,  1 oz. ; pipsissewa  herb,  2 ozs.;  wild  cheiry  baik, 

1 oz. ; bitter-root,  1 oz.  Mix.  Infuse  for  several  hours  in  4 pints  of 
water.  One  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a day. 

287.  Horse-radish  root,  1 oz. ; bayberry  bark,  1 oz. ; barberry  bark,  1 
oz. ; wild  cherry  bark,  1 oz. ; {A’ickly-ash  bark,  1 oz.  Reduce  the  whole 
to  a coarse  powder,  and  infuse  for  several  hours  in  4 pints  of  cidei.  A 
tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a day. 

288.  Mercury,  95  parts ; balsam  of  storax,  48  parts ; diacalon  plaster, 
312  parts;  wax,  rosin,  turpentine,  each,  16  parts;  ammonia,  bdellium, 
each,  5 parts;  olibanum  and  myrrh,  each,  5 parts;  saffron,  3 parts;  spiiits 
of  lavender,  2 parts.  Mix,  and  spread,  tor  external  use  only. 

289.  Populin,  20  grs. ; sanguinarin,  10  grs. ; pulv.  white  sugar,  30  grs. 
Rub  well  together,  and  divide  into  16  powders.  Take  one  four  times  a 
day.  At  the  same  time  use  prescription  73. 

290.  Ptelein,  24  grs. ; hydrastiu,  24  grs. ; extract  of  belladonna,  3 grs. ; 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  2 grs.  Mix.  Make  24  pills.  lake  one  three 
times  a day. 

291.  Strychnia,  2 grs.;  pulv.  cantharides,  4 grs. ; pulv.  arnica-leaves, 
1 dram.  Mix.  Divide  into  32  powders.  One  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day 
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292«  Wine  of  colchicum  seeds,  1 oz. ; fluid  extract  of  dandelion,  1 oz. 
Mix.  One  teaspoonful  three  times  a day. 

293.  Willow-bark,  1 oz. ; boiling  water,  1 pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes, 
and  strain.  Dose,  a wineglassful  once  in  three  hours. 


294.  Canada  balsam,  1 dram ; slaked  lime,  1 dram.  Mix,  to  form  a 
paste.  An  excellent  remedy  for  toothache,  when  pressed  into  the  cavity ; 
or  use  a drop  or  two  of  a 4 % cocaine  solution. 

295.  Tincture  black  cohosh,  1 oz.  ; iodide  of  potassium,  2 drams;  syrup 
of  ipecac,  1 oz. ; spring  water,  2 ozs.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  three  or  four 
times  a day,  in  rheumatism  and  cell-dropsy. 


296.  Tincture  black  cohosh,  1 oz.  ; tinct.  myrrh,  6 drams;  camphor,  1 
diam;  tinct.  cayenne,  1 dram.  Mix.  Take  30  or  40  drops  four  times  a 
day,  for  dropsy. 


297.  Solution  chloride  of  soda,  6 drops;  water,  2 ozs.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  at  a draught.  A sure  remedy  for  offensive  breath  from  deranged 
stomach. 


298.  Cream  of  tartar,  £ oz. ; fresh  lemon-peel,  bruised,  4 ozs. ; white 
sugar,  4 ozs. ; boiling  water,  3 pints.  Mix,  and  after  standing  a while, 
strain. 


299.  Citric  acid,  ^dram  ; bi-carbonate  of  potassa,  ^ dram  ; lemon  syrup, 

1 oz.  ; soft  water,  6 ozs. ; epsom  salts,  1 oz.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls, 
to  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  if  necessary. 

300.  Hardwood  ashes,  1 quart;  common  soot,  ^ gill;  water,  6 pints. 
Digest,  settle,  and  filter.  Take  one  tablespoonful  three  times  a day,  in 
acidity  of  stomach.  Milk  of  magnesia  is  also  a very  simple  and  efficient 
remedy. 

301.  Peppermint  water,  1£  ozs. ; wine  of  colchicum-root,  \ oz.  ; iodide 
of  potash,  3 drs. ; magnesia,  1 scruple.  Dose.  — One  teaspoonful  three 
or  four  times  a day.  Excellent  for  rheumatism  of  a chronic  or  gouty  type. 
For  the  acute  form  of  ordinary  rheumatism,  some  form  of  salicylic  acid 
must  be  used,  like  the  following : Salicylate  of  soda,  4 drs. ; tinct.  carda- 
mom comp.,  tinct.  gent.  comp,  of  each,  2 oz.  Mix,  and  take  one  tea- 
spoonful in  water  every  two  hours,  till  ears  ring,  then  once  in  three  or  four 
hours.  Tongaline  in  one-dram  doses,  every  two  hours,  is  an  excellent  all- 
round rheumatic  medicine. 

302.  Cream  of  tartar,  ozs.;  sulphate  potassa,  oz. ; pulv.  squills, 

2 drs. ; tartar  emetic,  2 grs.  A teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken 
four  or  five  times  a day,  in  dropsy. 

303.  Pulv.  alum,  \ dram;  white  precipitate,  1 grain.  Rub  these  well 
together,  and  place  the  powder  in  a bottle;  then  add  1£  drams  of  glycerin. 
Shake  the  bottle  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  re- 
peat the  shaking  whenever  it  is  about  to  be  applied  to  the  skin.  For  ex- 
ternal use  in  erysipelas. 

304.  Copaiba,  5 drams;  yolk  of  one  egg;  gum  of  extract  of  opium,  1 
grain;  water,  7 ounces.  Mix.  To  be  used  as  an  injection  several  times 
a day  in  gonorrhoea. 

305.  Tannin,  3 grains;  extract  belladonna,  f gr. ; extract  conium,  2£ 
grains  ; infusion  of  senna,  3 ozs. ; fennel-water  and  syrup  of  marshmallow, 
each  14  ozs.  Mix.  A tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  in  chronic 
bronchitis  and  other  complaints. 
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306.  Glycerin,  1 dram;  tannin,  1 dram.  Dissolve  the  tannin  in  the 
glycerin.  Excellent  for  sore  nipples,  and  for  chaps  and  excoriation 

generally. 

307.  Collodion,  1 oz. ; Venice  turpentine,  \ oz.  ; castor  oil,  2 drams. 
Mix.  To  be  applied  outwardly,  for  chilblains  and  chaps,  h or  cancer, 
manganic  acid.  Not  as  painful  as  other  caustics. 

308.  Sulphate  of  copper,  2 grains;  wine  of  opium,  1 dram;  soft  water, 
2 drams.  Mix.  Apply  freely  with  a soft  camel  hair  brush,  three  times  a 
day,  for  purulent  ophthalmia. 

309.  Pure  acetic  acid,  2 drams;  soft  water,  3 ozs. ; simple  syrup,  3 
drams.  Mix.  A teaspoonful  is  to  be  taken  every  three  hours,  in  scar- 
let fever,  at  the  same  time  using  sheet  baths  with  tepid  watei . 

310.  Compound  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  4 ozs. ; citrate  of  iron,  44 
trains ; citric  acid,  20  grains.  Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  tincture,  and 
then  the  citrate  of  iron.  After  a few  days  filter.  Dose,  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

311.  No.  1.  Gallic  acid,  10  grains;  dissolve  in  alcohol,  2 drams; 
water,  6 drams.  No.  2.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  £ dram;  water,  4 
oz.  Dissolve  and  add  strong  liquor  of  ammonia  till  it  becomes  clear ; 
then  add  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  dilute,  if  necessary,  to  6 diams. 
This  will  color  black;  to  color  brown,  reduce  it.  An  excellent  hair-dye. 
Use  the  common  directions  where  there  is  a No.  1 and  No.  2. 

312.  Epsom  salts,  2 drams;  magnesia,  1 scruple;  syrup  of  ginger,  1 
dram;  spearmint  water,  11  drams.  Mix.  rlo  be  taken  at  a draug  t. 
This  will  be  retained  by  the  stomach  when  most  other  things  are  rejected. 

313.  Diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid,  2 drams;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  2 
drams;  simple  syrup,  ^ oz.,  water,  ozs.  Mix.  1 wo  tablespoonfuls 
are  to  be  taken  three  times  a day.  Excellent  in  dyspepsia,  with  foul 
tongue  and  inactive  liver. 

314.  Rose-leaves,  1 scruple;  boiling  water,  8 ozs.;  diluted  nitric  acid, 
24  drams.  Mix.  After  standing  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  use  as  a wash 
for  ulcers. 

315.  White  vitriol,  1 dram;  water,  1 pint.  Mix.  To  be  used  as  a 


wash  for  ulcers,  etc. 

316.  Citrate  of  iron  and  strychnine,  1 dram;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  2 
ozs. ; soft  water,  £ pint.  Mix.  Give  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a day 
in  neuralgia,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  a nerve-tonic  is  needed. 

317.  Aloes  and  soap  pill,  10  grains.  Divide  into  two  pills ; or,  com- 
pound pill  of  aloes,  10  grs.  Divide,  into  two  pills. 

318.  Compound  colocynth  pill,  2^  scruples ; castile  soap,  9 grs.;  oil 
of  anise,  2 drops.  Mix,  and  make  12  pills.  I wo  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time. 


319.  Compound  tincture  of  senna,  2 drams;  epsom  salts,  2 drams; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  8 drops ; spirits  of  nitric  ether,  4 dram ; infusion 
of  rhubarb,  10  drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a draught. 

320.  Sulphate  of  iron,  2 grs. ; epsom  salts,  2 scr.  ; diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  10  drops;  compound  tincture,  1 dram;  syrup  of  poppies,  14  drains; 
pimento  water,  9 drams.  To  be  taken  at  a draught  twice  a day. 
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321.  Pulverized  rhubarb,  12  grs. ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  10  grs. ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  \ dram  ; syrup  of  ginger,  1 dram  ; spearmint 
water,  10  drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a draught. 

3wL.  Comp,  infusion  senna,  5 drams  ; infusion  rhubarb,  5 drams  ; comp, 
tincture  cardamon,  1 dram ; syrup,  1£  drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  by  dyspeptic  persons. 

, Caibouate  of  soda,  10  grs;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  dram ; 
tinctuie  of  oiange-peel,  1 dram;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 dram;  compound 

infusion  of  gentian,  10  drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a draught  twice 
a day. 

o24.  Ti isnitrate  of  bismuth,  1 dram;  comp,  tragacanth  powder,  2 
di  ams ; compound  tincture  cardamom,  ^ ounce;  tincture  of  ginger,  oz. ; 
spearmint  water,  7 ounces.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  twice 
a day,  in  dyspepsia. 

325.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  \ oz. ; tincture  of  orange-peel,  1 
di  am ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 dram;  tincture  of  cayenne,  20  drops; 
comp,  infusion  ol  orange-peel,  6 drams.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  taken  to 
relieve  headache,  after  intoxication. 

526.  Magnesia,  15  grs.  ; solution  of  potassae,  15  drops;  comp,  tincture 
of  senna,  1 dram;  comp,  infusion  of  senna,  6 drams;  syrup  of  ginger, 
1 dram;  comp,  infusion  of  orange-peel,  ^ oz.  Mix.  Taken  at  a draught, 
as  an  aperient,  in  sick  and  bilious  headaches. 

327.  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  1 dram  ; tincture  of  Colombo,  1 dram  ; 
infusion  of  Colombo,  10  drams;  syrup  of  poppies,  1 dram.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  at  a draught,  three  times  a day. 

328.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  15  drops;  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  10 
drops  ; tincture  of  orange-peel,  1 dram  ; comp,  infusion  of  gentian,  6 drams  ; 
syrup  of  poppies,  1 dram.  To  be  taken  at  a draught,  three  times  a day, 
half  an  hour  before  meals. 

329.  Diluted  nitric  acid,  12  drops;  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  8 drops; 
infusion  of  cascarilla,  11  drams;  syrup  of  poppies,  1 dram.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  at  a draught,  twice  a day. 

330.  Colocynth  co.,  6 grs. ; comp,  pill  of  rhubarb,  4 grs.  ; ext.  hyoscy- 
amus,  2 grs.  Mix.  Make  two  pills  ; 1 pill  to  be  taken  at  night. 

331.  Ext.  hyoscyamus,  2^-  grs. ; pulv.  camphor,  2|  grs.  Mix.  Make 
two  pills ; one  to  be  taken  when  the  pain  is  most  severe,  in  nervous  head- 
ache ; or  even  better,  acetanilid,  8 grs. ; camphor,  2 grs.  ; citrate  of  caf- 
feine, 4 grs.  Divide  in  four  capsules,  one  every  half-hour,  for  three  or 
four  times. 

332.  Comp,  tragacanth  powder,  8 grs.  ; oil  of  lemon,  3 drops;  camphor- 
water,  11  drams;  comp,  tinct.  cardamom,  ^ dram;  tiucture  hyoscyamus, 

dram  ; chloroform,  15  drops.  Mix. 

333.  Tinct.  hyoscyamus,  dram  ; aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  £ dram  ; 
syrup  of  orange-peel,  £ dram  ; peppermint  water,  10  drams.  Mix.  In 
nervous  and  hysterical  cases. 

334.  Soap  liniment,  2£  ozs.  ; liquor  ammonia,  £ dram:  laudanum,  ^ oz. 
Mix.  Make  a liniment. 
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335.  Comp,  pill  of  colocynth,  7 grs. ; ext.  of  colchicum,  _ gis. , oi  o 
caraway,  1 drop.  Mix,  and  make  two  pills.  To  be  taken  at  >ec  une 
rheumatic  headaches. 

336.  Chloride  of  zinc,  6 oz. ; pulv.  bloodroot,  2 ozs.  ; myitle  wax,  ^ 
oz. ; water  of  extract  of  opium,  6 drams;  extract  of  conium,  ciams. 
Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

337.  Iodide  of  lead,  1 scr. ; glycerin,  1 dram;  spermaceti  ointment,  2 
ozs.  Make  an  ointment. 

338.  Phosphate  of  soda,  3 ozs.;  sulphate  of  soda,  1 oz.;.  iodide  of 
potash,  1 dram.  Teaspoonful  in  \ glass  of  hot  water  on  arising. 

339.  Ext.  belladonna,  6 grs.;  pulv.  ipecac,  10  grs.;  confection  of 
roses,  2 grs.  Mix.  Make  30  pills,  one  pill  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

340.  Dioscorein,  12  grs.;  pulv.  camphor,  4 grs.;  pulv.  cayenne,  12 
grs. ; white  sugar,  1 scr.  Mix.  Divide  into  four  powders.  Dive  one 

every  fifteen  minutes. 

341.  Leptandrin,  12  grs. ; geranium,  12  grs.;  myricm,  12  grs.  Mix. 
Divide  into  twelve  powders,  of  which  one  may  be  given  three  or  lour 
times  a day. 

342.  Quinine,  i dram;  pulv.  catechu,  1 dram;  pulv.  opium,  15  grs. 
Mix.  Make  32  pills.  Give  one  pill  three  times  a day. 

343.  Compound  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa,  4 ozs. ; tincture  of 
prickly-ash  berries,  1 oz. ; essence  of  peppermint,  1 dram;  paregoric,  4 
drams.  Mix.  A tablespoonful  should  be  given  every  hour  until  it  oper- 
ates gently  on  the  bowels. 

344.  Pulv.  camphor,  £ dram;  pulv.  opium,  16  grains;  pulv.  cayenne, 
£ dram.  Mix.  Make  16  pills;  one  every  hour,  in  cholera. 

345.  Rhubarb,  4 ozs. ; black-cohosh  root,  2 ozs. ; wild-cherry  bark,  2 
ozs. ; geranium,  2 ozs.  : coarsely  powder  them,  and  mix.  Add  two  pints 
of  brandy  and  two  pints  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  five  or  six  days, 
stirring  often,  and  then  strain.  Add  four  pints  of  water  to  the  dregs,  boil 
slowly  to  two  pints,  strain,  and  add  to  this  the  previous  tincture.  Sweeten 
with  white  sugar.  Take  a tablespoonful  every  one,  two,  or  three  houis. 

346.  Beth  root,  1 oz. ; geranium,  1 oz. ; blackberry -root,  1 oz. ; wild- 
cherry  bark,  1 oz. ; cinnamon,  1 oz.  Powder  the  whole,  and  add  to  them 
1£  pints  brandy,  and  l£  pints  water.  Let  them  stand  several  days,  stir- 
ring frequently.  Add  sweetening  if  preferred.  Dose,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls every  two  or  three  hours. 

347.  Raspberry  leaves,  1 oz.  ; geranium,  1 oz. ; blackberry-root,  1 oz.r 
leptandra  root,  1 oz.  Mix,  and  make  three  pints  of  strong  decoction. 
Dose,  a teaspoonful  every  hour.  Suitable  for  a gargle. 

348.  Sugar  of  lead,  24  grs. ; vinegar,  1 dram;  syrup  of  poppies,  1 oz. ; 
rose-water,  3 ozs. ; soft  water,  4 ozs.  Mix.  Dose,  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls. 

349.  Potassio- tartrate  of  iron,  h oz. ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. ; water, 
4 oz.  Mix.  Take  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a day. 


\ 
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350.  Geranium,  golden  seal,  marshmallow,  wild-indigo  root,  rosemary,, 
each  half  an  ounce.  Mix,  and  make  one  pint  of  strong  infusion.  After 
straining,  add  two  drams  powdered  borax  and  one  gill  of  honey.  An 
excellent  astringent  gargle. 

351.  Biomide  of  soda,  3 drams;  syrup  of  orange,  or  any  other  syrup, 
three  ounces.  Take  one  teaspoonful  in  water  as  often  as  needed.  For 
headache,  nervousness,  etc.,  can  take  every  half-hour. 

352.  TV  ine  of  ipecac,  10  drops  in  water  every  half-hour  to  croupy  child, 
one  year  old ; 30  drops  to  vomit  the  child. 

353.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  £ oz. ; diluted  acetic  acid,  £ oz. ; al 
cohol,  ^ oz. ; camphorated  mixture,  15  ozs.  Mix.  A good  scattering 
wash  for  hydrocele,  etc. 

o54.  Chloride  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
equal  parts,  and  water  enough  to  dissolve  them.  Mix.  An  excellent 
freezing  mixture. 

355.  Antipyrin,  3 drams;  syrup  or  water,  2 ozs.  Teaspoonful  every 
hour  till  fever  is  less;  or  phenacetine,  8 grs.,  every  two  hours  till  fever  is 
subdued,  then  once  in  four  hours. 

356.  Chloral  hydrate,  4 drams  ; syrup  acacia  and  syrup  checkerberry,  of 
each,  1 oz.  ; Teaspoonful  in  water  every  hour  till  asleep.  If  the  taste  is 
very  objectionable  it  may  be  taken  in  two  teaspoonful  doses  by  rectum  in 
a little  cold  starch-water. 

357.  Bromidia;  teaspoonful  in  water  every  hour  till  asleep. 

358.  Jaborandi,  fluid  extract,  3 drams;  syrup,  1 oz.  Teaspoouful every 
hour,  to  produce  sweating. 

359.  Pill,  compound  cathartic.  Two  for  a dose. 

360.  “ Green  Soap.”  Rub  well  in  at  night  and  wash  off  in  the  morning 
with  water. 

361.  Powdered  camphor  and  chloral,  equal  parts,  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a liniment,  rubbed  well  together.  External  use. 

362.  Wilkinson’s  Ointment.  (See  Scabies.) 

363.  Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  1 dram  ; solution  acetate  of  ammonia,  2 
ozs. ; tincture  digitalis,  3 drams  ; rose-water,  5 ozs.  For  pruritus,  itch- 
ing, etc. 

364.  Corrosive  sublimate,  2 grs.;  tincture  benzoin,  £ dram;  almond 
emulsion,  1 oz.  Used  to  destroy  the  epidermis  in  cases  of  freckles,  acne, 
pimples,  etc. 

365.  Alum,  5 parts;  salicylic  acid,  45  parts.  Dust  on  freely. 

366.  Corrosive  sublimate,  4 grs.  ; dissolved  in  1 oz.  tincture  of  myrrh. 
Paint  on  to  the  part  affected  by  ringworm  night  and  morning. 

367.  Bromide  of  soda  and  ammonia,  20  grs.  each,  in  a cup  of  valerian 
tea  four  times  a day.  Increase  up  to  8 or  10  times  a day  if  former  dose 
proves  insufficient.  Take  also  daily  oxide  of  zinc  and  extract  of  bella- 
donna, of  each  \ gr  , morning  and  night.  In  bad  cases  use  pill  4 times 
daily. 
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368.  Fluid  extract  gelseminum,  3 drops  in  water  every  half  hour  foi 
3 or  four  times.  Useful  in  facial  neuralgia ; or  exalgme,  4 g s every 
hour  for  two  or  three  times. 


369.  Atropia,  Av  of  a gr.  One  such  pill  each  night  for  sweating ; on« 
such  pill  2 or  3 times  a day  for  acute  cold  in  head,  with  watery  secre- 
tions ; or  pill  “ coryza,”  one  every  half  hour  for  three  times,  then  once  an 
hour  till  throat  is  dry,  afterwards  once  in  three  or  four  hours. 

370.  Sulphate  quinine,  & gr. ; ext.  belladonna,  ^ gr. ; pulv.  ipecac,  ^ 
gr. ; comp,  ipecac  powder,  gr.  One  such  pill  e\ery  two  lours,  oi 

chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 


371.  Carron  oil.  Made  by  adding  equal  parts  linseed-oil  and  lime-water. 
For  burns,  apply  freely;  also  boracic  acid,  18  grs.,  dissolved  in  1 dram 
hot  glycerin  and  olive-oil,  1 oz. 

372.  Camphor,  8 grs.;  carbolic  acid,  8 grs.;  starch,  2 drams;  oxide  of 
zinc,  2 drams;  vaseline,  | ounce.  Make  an  ointment. 

373.  Carbolic  acid,  20  drops ; calamine,  1 dram;  glycerine,  \ dram; 
water,  6 ounces.  Make  a lotion. 

374.  Fuller’s  earth,  Comfort  Powder,  Talcum  Powder  and  similar 
preparations  are  excellent  for  the  ordinary  superficial  variety  of  acute 
eczema.  Particularly  useful  on  chafing  and  oozing  surfaces. 

375.  Salicylic  acid,  30  grs. ; green  soap,  1 dram ; vaseline,  1 ounce. 
Mix  and  make  ointment.  To  be  applied  twice  daily.  This  ointment  may 
be  gradually  increased  in  strength  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  It 
should  thin  out  the  thickened,  scaly  skin.  If  too  much  redness  oi  otliei 
irritation  is  produced,  stop  ointment  for  a day  or  two  and  use  vaseline. 


Dictionary  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 

GIVING  THEIR 

LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  NAMES. 

Any  honest  druggist  will  tell  you  that  more  than  half  the  prescrip- 
tions given  by  physicians  are  simple  remedies,  but  are  written  in  Latin 
to  mystify  their  patrons,  for  which  they  are  in  many  cases  charged 
exorbitant  prices  and  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  effect  the 
medicine  will  have  upon  the  body.  We  therefore  give  the  following 
Latin  and  English  name  of  all  the  principal  drugs,  that  you  may 
easily  read  and  understand  the  doctor’s  prescription. 


Latin. 

English. 

Amygdalus  Communis, 

Almonds. 

Alumen, 

Alum. 

Ampelopsis  Quinquefolia, 

American  Ivy. 

Arnica  Montana, 

Arnica. 

Alpinia  Cardamomum, 

Cardamom. 

Anthemis  Nobilis, 

Chamomile. 

Atropa  Belladonna, 

Deadly  Nightshade. 

Aralia  Hispida, 

Dwarf  Elder. 

Allium  Sativum, 

Garlic. 

Apocynum  Cannabinum, 

Indian  Hemp. 

Arum  Triphyllum, 

Indian  Turnip. 

Aqua  Calcis, 

Lime  Water. 

Aspidium  Filix  Mas, 

Male  Fern. 

Althcea  Officinalis, 

Marshmallow. 

Aconite, 

Monkshood. 

Argenti  Nitras, 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Allium  Cepa, 

Onion. 

Aurantii  Cortex, 

Orange  Peel. 

Amygdalus  Persica, 

Peach. 

Aralia  Spinosa, 

Prickly  Elder. 

Anagallis  Arvensis, 

Red  Chickweed. 
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Latin. 

English. 

Aletris  Farinosa, 

Star  Grass. 

Acorus  Calamus, 

Sweet  Flag. 

Alnus  Rubra, 

Tag  Alder. 

Acetum, 

Vinegar. 

Asarum  Canadense, 

Wild  Ginger. 

Artemisia  Absinthium, 

Wormwood. 

Achillea  Millefolium, 

Yarrow. 

Berberis  Vulgaris, 

Barberry. 

Barosma  Crenata, 

Buchu. 

Baptisia  Tinctoria, 

Wild  Indigo. 

Cimicifuga  Racemosa, 

Black  Cohosh. 

Caulophyllum  Thalictrok les, 

Blue  Cohosh. 

Canella  Alba, 

Canella. 

Carium  Carui, 

Caraway 

Castoreum, 

Castor. 

Capsicum  Annuum, 

Cayenne  Pepper. 

Carbo  Ligni, 

Charcoal. 

Chloroformum, 

Chloroform. 

Caryophyllus  Aromaticus, 

Cloves. 

Coccus  Cacti, 

Cochineal. 

Cuprum, 

Copper. 

Cupri  Sulphas, 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Creosotum, 

Creosote. 

Cubeboe, 

Cubebs. 

Cornus  Florida, 

Dogwood. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia, 

Horseradish. 

Cetraria  Islandica, 

Iceland  Moss. 

Cypripedium  Pubescens, 

Ladies’  Slipper. 

Citrus  Limonum, 

Lemon. 

Calx, 

Lime. 

Calx  Chlorinata, 

Chloride  of  Lime. 

Colchicum  Autumnale, 

Meadow  Saffron. 

Cinchona, 

Peruvian  Bark. 

Conium  Maculatum, 

Poison  Hemlock. 

Crocus  Sativus, 

Saffron. 

Cassia  Acutifolia, 

Senna. 

Cantharis  Vesicatoria, 

Spanish  Flies. 

Cetaceum, 

Spermaceti. 

Comptonia  Asplenifolia, 

Sweet  Fern. 

Corydalis  Formosa, 

Turkey  Corn. 

Chenopodium  Anthelminticum 

Wormseed. 

Cerevisioe  Fermentum, 

Yeast. 

Cypripedium  Pubescens, 

Yellow  Ladies  Slipper. 

Digitalis  Purpurea, 

Foxglove. 

Diospyros  Virginian  a, 

Persimmon. 

Dioscorea  Villosa, 

Wild  Yam. 
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Latin. 

Epigicea  Repens, 

Eel  Bovinum, 

Ferri  Citi  •as, 

Ferrum, 

Ferri  Phosphas, 

Ferri  Sulphas, 

Ferri  et  Potassce  Tartras, 
Gossypium  Herbaceum, 
Geranium  Maculaturn, 
Gentiana  Lutea, 

Glycyrrhiza  Glabra, 

Gaultheria  Procumbens, 
Hydrargyri  Piluloe, 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite, 
Hyoscyamus  Uiger, 

Humulus  Lupulus, 

Hydrangea  Arborescens, 
Hyssopus  Officinales, 

Hepatica  Americana, 
Hoematoxylon  Campechianum, 
Hedroma  Pulegioicles, 
Helianthus  Annuus, 

Hamamelis  Virginica, 

Iris  Versacolor, 

Iodinum, 

Ichthyocolla, 

Ipomoea  Jalapa, 

Juglans  Cinerea, 

Juniperis  Communis, 

Juniperus  Sabina, 

Janipha  Manihot, 

Kalmia  Latifolia, 

Liquor  Ammonioe, 

Liquor  Ammonioe  Acetates, 
Lappa  Minor, 

Linum  Usitatissimum, 

Lactuca  Sativa, 

Lobelia  Inflata, 

Leonurus  Cardiaca, 

Liquor  Potassoe, 

Laurus  Sassafras, 

Liquidamber  Styraciflua, 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera, 

Melissa  Officinales, 

Myrica  Cerifera, 

Marubium  Vulgare, 


English. 

Trailing  Arbutus. 

Beefs’  Galls. 

Citrate  of  Iron. 

Iron. 

Phosphate  of  Iron. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potassa. 
Cotton. 

Cranesbill. 

Gentian. 

Liquorice. 

Wintergreen. 

Blue  Pill. 

Calomel. 

Henbane. 

Hops. 

Hydrangea. 

Hyssop. 

Liverwort. 

Logwood. 

Pennyroyal. 

Sunflower. 

Witch  Hazel. 

Blue  Flag. 

Iodine. 

Isinglass. 

Jalap. 

Butternut. 

Juniper. 

Savin. 

Tapioca. 

Mountain  Laurel. 

Water  of  Ammonia. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
Burdock. 

Flaxseed. 

Lettuce. 

Lobelia.  * 

Motherwort. 

Solution  of  Potassa. 

Sassafras. 

Sweet  Gum. 

Tulip  Tree. 

Balm. 

Bay  berry. 

Horehound. 
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Latin. 

Monarda  Punctata, 
Monotropa  Uniflora, 
Magnesia  Usia, 

Magnesia  Sulphas, 
Myristica  Moschata, 
Mentha  Piperita, 

Mentha  Viridis, 
Momordica  Elaterium, 
Nepeta  Cataria, 

Nepeta  Glechoma, 
Nicotiana  Tabacum, 
Nymphoea  Odorata, 
Oleum  Tiglii, 

Oleum  Ricini, 

Oleum  Morrhuoe, 

Oleum  Terebinthinoe, 
Oleum  Olivoe, 

Pimpinella  Anisum, 
Populus  Candicans, 
Prinos  Verticillatus, 
Potassii  Iodidum, 
Plumbum, 

Podophyllum  Peltatum, 
Potassoe  Nitras, 
Petroselinum  Sativum, 
Plantago  Major, 
Phytobacca  Decandra, 
Potassoe  Bicarbonas, 
Potassii  Bromidum, 
Picroena  Excelsa, 
Polygala  Senega, 

Pix  Liquida, 

Polygonum  Pune ta turn, 
Prunus  Yh’giniana, 
Petrolatum, 

Rubus  Villosus, 
Rhamnus  Catharticus, 
Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
Rosa  Gallica, 

Rheum  Palmatum, 
Rosemarinus  Officinal  as, 
Ruta  Graveolens, 

Rhus  Glabrum, 

Rumex  Crispus, 

Sal  Ammoniac, 

Solanum  Dulcamara, 


Engasn. 

Horsemint. 

Ice-plant. 

Magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
Nutmeg. 

Peppermint. 

Spearmint. 

Wild  Cucumber. 

Catnip. 

Ground  Ivy. 

Tobacco. 

White  Pond-Lily. 
Croton  Oil. 

Castor  Oil. 

Cod-Liver  Oil. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Olive  Oil. 

Anise. 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Black  Alder. 

Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Lead. 

Mandrake. 

Nitre. 

Parsley. 

Plantain. 

Poke. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa. 
Bromide  of  Potassium. 
Quassia. 

Seneka. 

Tar. 

Water  Pepper. 

Wild  Cherry. 

Vaseline. 

Blackberry. 

Buckthorn. 

Poison  Oak. 

Red  Rose. 

Rhubarb. 

Rosemary. 

Rue. 

Sumach. 

Yellow  Dock. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
Bittersweet. 
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Latin. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
Sambucus  Canadensis, 
Saccharum  Alba, 

Sodse  Chloridum, 

Solidago  Rigida, 
Sempervivum  Tectorum, 
Senecio  Aureus, 

Statice  Caroliniana, 
Spiritus  Aetheris  Nitrici, 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica, 
Spigelia  Marilandica, 
Stillingia  Sylvatica, 
Salvia  Officina’es, 

Smilax  Officinales, 
Scutellaria  Lateriflora, 
Symplocarpus  Foetidus, 
Sapo, 

Sodoe  Bicarbonas, 

Sodoe  Boras, 

Sodce  Sulphis, 

Spongia, 

Secale  Cornutum, 

S cilia  Maritima, 

Sty  rax  Officinale, 

Salix  Alba, 

T rillium  Pendulum, 
Tussilago  Farfara, 
Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis, 
Trifolium  Pratense, 

Tela  Aranece, 

Tana ce turn  Vulgare, 

Uva  Ursi, 

Ulmus  Fulva, 

Veratrum  Viride, 
Viburnum  Opulus, 
Verbascum  Thapsus, 
Valeriana  Officinales, 
Veratrum  Album, 
Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum, 
Zinci  Chloridum, 

Zinci  Sulphas, 

Zingiber  Officinale, 


English. 

Bloodroot. 

Elder. 

Sugar,  white. 

Salt. 

Hardleaf  Goldenrod. 
Houseleek. 

Liferoot. 

Marshrosemary. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre. 
Nux  Vomica. 
Pink-Root. 
Queens-Root. 

Sage. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Skullcap. 

Skunk  Cabbage. 

Soap. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 
Borate  of  Soda. 
Sulphite  of  Soda. 
Sponge. 

Spurred  Rye 
Squill. 

Storax. 

Willow. 

Bethroot. 

Coltsfoot. 

Dandelion. 

Red  Clover. 

Spider’s  Web. 

Tansy. 

Bear  berry. 

Slippery  Elm. 
American  Hellebore. 
High  Cranberry. 
Mullein. 

Valerian. 

White  Hellebore. 
Prickly  Ash. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Ginger. 


SIMPLE  HOME  REMEDIES 

IN 

LATIN  AND  ENGLISH 


3 = one  drachm  =■  one  teaspoonful. 

5 - one  ounce  = two  tablespoonfuls  = I » teaspoonfuls  or 

^4  dessertspoonfuls 

m = one  minim  = one  drop, 
gr  = one  grain  = same. 


ASTHMA. 


3 


Latin. 


Potass.  Iodidi, 


English. 

O ii  Iodide  of  Potassium, 

2 teaspoonfuls 


Sodii  Bromidi, 


3iii  Bromide  of  Sodium, 


3 teaspoonfuls 

Tr.  Belladonna,  Zn  Tincture  of  Belladonna, 

2 teaspoonfuls 

Spts.  Etheris  Compositos,  3V  Compound  spirits  of  ether, 

5 teaspoonfuls 

Syrupus  Simplicis,  3iv  Simple  syrup,  8 tablespoonfuls 

Sig.  One  teaspoonful  in  little  water  four  times  a day. 


APPENDICITIS. 

Morphinse  Sulph.,  gr.  ii  Morphine,  2 grains 

Tr.  Camphorse,  5h  Tincture  of  Camphor, 

2 teaspoonfuls 

Syr.  Zingiberis,  giii  Syrup  of  Ginger,  6 tablespoonfuls 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  little  water  every  two  hours  until  pain  is 
relieved. 


BARBER’S  ITCH. 

3 

Icthyolis,  oiii  Ichthyol,  3 teaspoonfuls 

Sulphune,  oii  Washed  Sulphur,  2 teaspoonfuls 

Unguenti  Zin.  Oxidi,  §ii  Oxide  of  Zinc  ointment,  2 ounces 

Keep  parts  greased  constantly  with  ointment. 
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Latin. 

Acidi  Salicylici, 
Tr.  Opii  Deod, 
Lanolini 


BUNION. 

gr.  x Salicylic  acid, 
3ii  Laudanum, 

§i  Lanoline, 


English. 


Apply  to  joint  and  cover  with  cloth. 


10  grains 
2 teaspoonfuls 
1 ounce 


BRONCHITIS  (Acute). 

Ammonii  Chloridi,  3ii  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

2 teaspoonfuls 

Tr.  Hyoscyamus,  3 iii  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 

3 teaspoonfuls 

Elixir  Terpini  Hydrat,  giii  Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate, 

3 ounces 

Teaspoonful  in  water  every  three  hours. 


Potass.  Iodidi, 
Eucalyptol, 

Syr.  Tolutani, 
Syr.  Pruni  Virg, 


BRONCHITIS  {Chronic). 

3ii  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
3i  Eucalyptol, 

3ii  Syrup  of  Tolu, 

§ii  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry, 
Teaspoonful  in  water  4 times  a day. 


2 drachms 
1 drachm 
2 ounces 
2 ounces 


3 


BRIGHT’S  DISEASE. 


Potass.  Citratis,  3 iii  Citrate  of  Potash, 

Potass.  Acetatis,  3i  Acetate  of  Potash, 

Spts.  Aetheris  Nitrosi,  5i  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre, 

Aquae  Dist.,  5 iii  Distilled  water, 

Teaspoonful  in  water  4 times  a day. 


3 drachms 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 
3 ounces 


BILIOUSNESS. 

. 

Acidi  Hydrochlorici  Dil.,  3 iii  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid,  3 drachms 
Tr.  Nucis  Vomicae,  3 iii  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica,  3 drachms 

Essence  Pepsini,  3 iii  Essence  of  Pepsin,  3 ounces 

Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 


BOILS. 

i$ 

Ichthyolis,  3ii  Ichthyol,  2 drachms 

Unguenti  Acidi  Boracici,  §i  Boracic  Acid  ointment,  1 ounce 

Apply  frequently. 


CARBUNCLE. 

Hot  flaxseed  poultices  until  opened,  then  prescription  recommended 
for  boils. 
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CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

English. 

gr.  xx  Tannin,  20  grains 

§i  Gum  Arabic,  1 ounce 

gtts.  xxx  Laudanum,  30  drops 

1UiC>  Oii  Water,  1 quart 

Warm  and  use  as  a rectal  injection;  repeat  every  2 or  3 hours  if 
needed. 


Latin. 

Acidi  Tannici, 
Acacia, 

Tr.  Opii  Deod, 
Aquae, 


CATARRH. 

Mentholis,  gr.  vi  Menthol, 

Camphorae,  gr.  vi  Camphor, 

Albolene,  5i  Albolene, 

Use  frequently.  Spray  nose  with  atomizer. 


6 grains 
6 grains 
1 ounce 


COLIC  (Bilious). 

Aquae  Camphorae,  oi  Camphor  Water,  1 ounce 

Spts.  Etheris  Comp.,  3v  Compound  spirits  of  ether, 

5 drachms 

Morphinae  Sulph.,  gr.  ii  Morphine,  2 grains 

Syr.  Zingiberis,  §ii  Syrup  of  Ginger,  2 ounces 

Teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two  until  pain  is  relieved. 


COLIC  (Wind). 

§i  Camphor  water,  1 ounce 

oi  Spirits  of  Chloroform,  1 ounce 
§iii  Compound  tincture  of  Cardamom, 

3 ounces 

Teaspoonful  in  water  every  half  hour  or  so  until  better. 


3 

Aquae  Camphorae, 

Spts.  Chloroformi, 

Tr.  Cardamomi  Comp., 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

I* 

Bismuthi  Subgall,  3 hi  Subgallate  of  Bismuth,  3 drachms 

Salolis,  gr.  xx  Salol,  20  grains 

Tr.  Opii  Camphorae,  3h  Paregoric,  2 drachms 

Aquae  Camphorae,  gift  Camphor  Water,  3 ounces 

Twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  little  water  every  2 hours. 


CONSTIPATION. 

Ext.  Cascarae  Sagradae  FI.  ^iii  Fluid  extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada, 

3 ounces 

Twenty  drops  to  one  teaspoonful  in  water  at  bedtime. 
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CROUP  (Simple). 

^ Latin.  English. 

Potass.  Bromicli,  ofi  Bromide  of  Potassium,  2 drachms 

dr.  Belladonna,  5fs  Tincture  of  Belladonna,  ^drachm 

Syr.  Aurantii,  §i  Syrup  of  Orange,  1 ounce 

Aquai  Distill.  ad  §iv  Distilled  water  to  make  4 ounces 

Teaspoonful  every  hour  until  breathing  is  easier 


CROUP  ( Membranous ). 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mite,  5ii  Calomel,  2 drachms 

Vaporize  a quantity  that  can  be  scooped  upon  a ten  cent  piece 
by  heating  in  an  iron  spoon  or  plate.  Confine  fumes  to  child’s  crib 
by  making  tent  of  large  sheet. 


CANKER. 

Potass.  Chloratis,  gr.  xxx  Chlorate  of  Potash,  30  grains 

Tr.  Myrrhre,  mxxx  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  30  drops 

Tr.  Gentian®,  §iii  Tincture  of  Gentian,  3 ounces 

Teaspoonful  in  water  every  3 hours. 


CHILBLAINS. 

V 

Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  xxx  Tannin, 

Ichthyolis,  5i  Ichthyol, 

Unguent i Simplicis,  5V  Simple  ointment, 

Keep  tender  points  covered  with  ointment. 


30  grains 
1 drachm 
5 drachms 


3 . . 

Bismuthi  Subnitratis, 
Tr.  Catechu, 

Tr.  Opii  Deod., 

Mist.  Cret®  Comp., 


DIARRHCEA. 

5iii  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  3 drachms 
5vi  Tincture  of  Catechu,  6 drachms 
3 ii  Deodorized  tincture  of  opium, 

2 drachms 

o iii  Compound  chalk  mixture,  3 ounces 

Use  carefully. 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  every  3 hours. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

(See  description  of  disease  for  use  of  antitoxin). 

Acidi  Sulphurous!,  §i  Sulphurous  acid,  1 ounce 

Syrupi  Simplicis,  o ii  Simple  syrup,  2 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  \ glass  of  water  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Caution. — Sulphurous  acid  is  not  sulphuric  acid. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


Latin. 

Carbo  Ligni, 

3 hi 

Bismuthi  Subnitratis, 

3 hi 

Salolis, 

3fs 

Divide  in  chart  No.  xii. 


Sig.  One  powder  on  tongue 


English. 

Wood  charcoal,  3 drachms 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  3 drachms 
Salol,  30  grains 

Divide  in  12  powders, 
followed  by  water  at  mealtime. 


DYSPEPSIA  {Gastric). 

Acidi  Hydrochlorici  DiL,  oii  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

2 drachms 

Elixir  Lactopeptini,  oiii  Elixir  of  Lactopeptine,  3 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  at  mealtime. 


DYSPEPSIA  {Nervous). 

I* 

Sodii  Bromidi,  3 hi  Bromide  of  Sodii,  3 drachms 

Tr.  Nucis  Vomicae,  3hi  Tincture  of  Nucis  Vomica, 

3 drachms 

Aquae  Dist.,  §iii  Distilled  Water,  3 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  little  water  after  meals. 

ECZEMA. 

I* 

Ung.  Zinci  Oxidi,  Zinc  Oxide  Ointment,  \ ounce 

Ung.  Acidi  Boracic,  aa  5 fe  Boracic  Acid  Ointment,  ^ ounce 
Sig.  Keep  parts  covered  with  ointment. 


ERYSIPELAS. 

I* 

Ichthyolis,  3i  Ichthyol,  1 drachm 

Vaselini,  §i  Vaseline,  , 1 ounce 

Sig.  Spread  cloth  with  ointment  to  cover  area  slightly  larger  than 
;nfl  animation. 


EPILEPSY. 


I* 

Sodii  Bromidi,  s 5yi  Bromide  of  Sodium,  6 drachms 

Aquae  Distill.,  oiy  Distilled  water,  ' 4 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  J glass  of  water  four  or  five  times  a day. 


EARACHE. 

01.  Olivae,  3h  Olive  or  sweet  oil,  2 drachms 

Tr.  Opii  Deod.,  3i  Laudanum,  1 drachm 

Sig.  Warm  five  or  six  drops  in  spoon  and  place  in  canal  of  ear. 
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Bf  Latin. 

Salolis 

Bismuthi  Subnitratis, 
Aquae  Menth.  Pip., 
Sig.  Shake  well. 


FEVER  (Typhoid). 

English. 

3fs  Salol,  30  grains 

3ii  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  2 drachms 
oiv  Peppermint  water,  4 ounces 

Dessertspoonful  in  water  every  4 hours. 


FEVER  (Malarial). 

Quinise  Bisulph.,  3i  Bisulphate  of  Quinine,  1 drachm 

Divide  in  chart  No.  xii.  Divide  in  12  powders. 

Sig.  One  powder  with  water  4 times  a day. 


3 . 

Vini  Colchici, 
Potass.  Iodidi, 
Aquae  Dist., 


GOUT. 

5 hi  Colchicum  wine, 

3 hi  Iodide  of  Potassium, 

3 hi  Water, 

Teaspoonful  in  water  four  times  a day. 


3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 ounces 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Solution  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Sol.  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury 
Corrosivi  (1  to  1000),  Oi  (1-1000)  ' 1 pint 

Sig.  Wash  wound  with  solution  after  cauterizing  with  lunar 
caustics. 


HAY  FEVER. 

$ 

Potass.  Iodidi,  3i  Iodide  of  Potash,  1 drachm 

Tr.  Hyoscyamus,  3i  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  1 drachm 

Aquae  Menth.  Pip.,  3 hi  Peppermint  water,  3 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  four  or  five  times  a day. 

HEART  BURN. 

9 

Sodse  Bicarb,  3 fs  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  h ounce 

Ft.  chart  (sample)  . gr.  x.  A sample  powder  of  10*gmns. 
Sig.  Quantity  equal  to  sample  after  meals. 


3 .. 

Sochi  Bromidi, 
Tr.  Valerianae, 
Tr.  Gentianae, 


HYSTERIA. 

3 hi  Bromide  of  Soda,  3 drachms 

3ii  Tincture  of  Valerian,  2 drachms 

3iii  Tincture  of  Gentian,  3 ounces 


Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water.  Repeat  half  hourly  if  needed. 
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INFLUENZA  AND  GRIPPE. 


Latin. 

Phenacetini,  g1  • X 

Salolis,  gr-  h 

Quininse  Bisulph.,  gr.  ii 

Ft.  Chart.  No.  i.  Dispense  tales 

No.  x. 


English. 

Phenacetin,  5 grains 

Salol,  2 grains 

Quinine,  2 grains 

Make  one  powder  of  above.  Dis- 
pense ten  powders  like  sample. 


Sig.  One  powder  every  four  hours  until  relieved. 


Tablet  Fel  Bovis  Comp. 
Dispense  No.  xxx. 

Sig. 


JAUNDICE. 

Tablets  of  Compound  Ox  Gall. 
Dispense  Number  30. 

One  tablet  after  meals. 


LEUCORRHEA. 

R 

Pulv.  Alumini,  5m  Alum  powder, 

Plumbi  Acetatis,  5ifs  Acetate  of  lead, 

Sodii  Boratis,  oh  Borax, 

Sig.  Two  teaspoonfuls  added  to  a quart  of  water  to  be  used  as 

an  injection. 

MEASLES. 

R 

Tr  Aconiti  mxv  Tincture  of  Aconite,  15  drops 

Sots  Aetheris  Nitrosi,  §i  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  1 ounce 

Elix.  Simplicis,  ad  §iv  Simple  Elixir,  3 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  four  times  a day. 


3 ounces 
1^  ounces 
2 drachms 


MENSES  ( Absence  of),  AMENORRHCEA. 

Tr  Ferri  Chloridi,  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron, 

4 drachms 

Tr.  Aloes  Tincture  of  Aloes,  4 drachms 

Tr  Nucis  Vomicae,  aa  3iv  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica, 

4 drachms 

Syr.  Rhei  Aromatici,  oiv  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb, 

4 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  four  times  a day. 


MENSTRUATION  {Painful),  DYSMENORRHCEA. 

R 

Tablets  Migraine,  . Migrain  tablets. 

Dispense  No.  xxx.  Dispense  thirty. 

Sig.  One  tablet,  repeat  in  30  minutes,  then  every  3 hours  if  needed 

for  pain. 
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MENSTRUATION  (Profuse),  MENORRHAGIA. 

Latin.  English. 

PiL  Ergotin.  (Bonjean),  aa  gr.  i Ergotin  pills,  1 grain  each 

Dispense  No.  xxiv.  Dispense  twenty-four. 

Sig.  One  pill  four  times  a day. 


MUMPS. 

fy 

Tr.  Feiri  Chloridi,  5 hi  Tr.  Chloride  of  Iron,  3 drachms 

Glyeermi,  3iv  Glycerine,  4 drachms 

x\quae  Dist.,  5 hi  Distilled  water,  3 ounces 

big.  leaspoonful  in  water  through  a glass  tube  three  times  a day. 


3 


NETTLE  RASH  ( Urticaria ). 


bol.  Acid  Carbohci,  5%,  gii  5%  sol.  Carbolic  Acid, 
Chloral  Hydrate,  gr.  xxx  Chloral  Hydrate, 

Aquae  Calcis,  _ 0 fs  Lime  Water, 

Sig.  Use  externally  as  a wash. 


2 ounces 
30  grains 
i pint 


NEURALGIA. 

Pulv.  Phenacetine,  gr.  v Phenacetin,  5 grains 

Sodii  Bromidi,  gr.  x Bromide  of  Sodium,  10  grains 

Sig.  This  quantity  every  two  or  three  hours. 


3 


PLEURISY. 


Tr.  Iodini,  § fs  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

_ Use  externally.  External  use. 

Sig.  Apply  to  painful  area  with  camel’s  hair  brush. 


PILES  ( Hemorrhoids ). 

Ung.  Gall  et  Opii,  gi  Gall  and  Opium  ointment, 

1 ounce 

Sig.  Apply  after  bathing  parts  in  cold  water. 


PYEMIA. 

Pil.  Strychnia  Sulph,  aa  gr.  1-40  Pill  of  Sulphate  of  Strychnine,. 

1-40  grain 

Sig.  One  pill  four  times  a day. 

Pil.  Quinim  Sulph,  . aa  gr.  ii  2-grain  Quinine  pills. 

Sig.  One  pill  three  times  a day. 
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RHEUMATISM  (Acute). 

1^  Latin.  English. 

Tablet  Soclii  Salicylatis,  aa  gr.  v Salicylate  of  Sodium  tablets, 

Dispense  No . xxx . 5 grains  each 

Sig.  Two  pills  with  water  three  or  four  times  a day. 


RHEUMATISM  (Chronic). 

Potass.  Iodidi,  o ii  Iodide  of  Potash,  2 drachms 

Soclii  Salicylatis,  3iv  Salicylate  of  Sodium,  4 drachms 

Syr.  Sarsaparilla  Comp,  oiv  Compound  syrup  of  Sarsaparilla, 

4 ounces 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals  and  at  bedtime. 


SHINGLES. 


3 

Tr.  Opii  Deod., 
Ichthyolis, 

Lanolini, 

Sig. 


o ii  Laudanum, 
oii  Ichthyol, 

, §i  Lanoline, 
Apply  to  affected  parts. 


2 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 ounce 


3 

Tr.  Aconiti, 

Linimenti  Chloroformi, 
Linimenti  Saponis, 

Sig.  Poison. 


SCIATICA. 

5i  Tincture  of  Aconite,  1 drachm 
§ii  Chloroform  Liniment,  2 ounces 
§i  Soap  Liniment,  1 ounce 

Mark  “Poison.” 

Apply  externally  as  a liniment. 


3 


Syr.  Ferri  Iodidi, 


Sig. 


SCROFULA. 


oii  Syrup  of  the  Iodide  of  Iron, 

2 ounces 


Five  drops  in  water  after  meals. 


TONSILLITIS. 

$ 

Sol.  Hydrogenii  Peroxidi,  5iii  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  3 ounces 
Sig.  Dilute  one  teaspoonful  with  two  or  three  of  water  and  use 
frequently  as  a gargle. 


TOOTHACHE. 

I* 

Collodii  Flex,  Collodion. 

Acidi  Carbolici  C.  P.,  aa  gtts.  iv  Pure  Carbolic  Acid. 

Mix  three  or  four  drops  of  each  together. 
Sig.  Apply  to  cavity  of  tooth. 
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Latin. 
Sodii  Salicylatis, 
Sodii  Bicarbonatis, 
Aquae.  Menth.  Pip., 
Sig. 


WATER  BRASH. 

English. 

3 iii  Salicylate  of  Sodium 
3 Hi  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 
§iii  Peppermint  water, 
Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 


3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 ounces 


WORMS. 


3 

Pulv.  Santonin,  gr.  ii  Santonin,  2 grains 

Hydrargyri  Chlor.  Mite,  gr.  iii  Calomel,  3 grains 

Ft.  chart.  No.  i.  Make  one  powder. 

Sig.  Give  half  the  powder  for  child  under  five  and  follow  with 
dose  of  castor  oil. 


WHOOPING  COUGH. 


3 

Tr.  Belladonnae 

, 31 

Sodii  Bromidi, 

311 

Syr.  Tolutani, 

3 iii 

Sig. 

One  teaspoonful  i: 

Tincture  of  Belladonna,  1 drachm 
Bromide  of  Sodium,  2 drachms 
Syrup  of  Tolu,  3 ounces 

water  every  3 or  4 hours. 


HOARSENESS. 


Ammon.  Chloride,  qi 

Codeiae  Sulph.,  . gr.  iii 

Tr.  Belladonnae,  3fs 

Ext.  Glycyrrhizae  FL,  31y 

Glycerini,  3yl 

Aquae  Dist.,  §iv 


Sig.  Tablespoonful  every  2 

IMPOTENCY 


n 

Fern  Arsenati,  gr.  n 

Ext.  Nucus  Vomicae,  gr.  xv 
Ergotini  Bonjean,  gr.  xxx 

Zinci  Phosphide,  gr.  ii 


Misceetdividiin  pilulseNo.  xxx. 

Sig.  One  p 


Chloride  of  Ammonia,  1 drachm 
Codeia,  3 grains 

Tincture  of  Belladonna,  \ drachm 
Fluid  Extract  of  Licorice, 

4 drachms 

Glycerine,  6 drachms 

Distilled  Water,  4 ounces 

or  3 hours  swallowed  slowly. 

( Lost  Vitality). 

Arsenate  of  Iron,  2 grains 

Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  15  grains 

Bonjean’s  Ergotine,  30  grains 

Phosphide  of  Zinc,  2 grains 

Make  into  30  pills. 

11  after  meals. 
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SIMPLE  HOME  REMEDIES 

that  can  be  obtained  from  your  own  kitchen  supplies  or  purchased 

for  a few  cents  at  any  drug  store.  # 

For  complicated  cases  of  the  following  complaints,  see  legulai  index 

in  back  of  the  book. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Rhubarb,  powdered,  2b  ounces  Nutmeg,  Powdered, 

Cloves,  powdered,  £ ounce  Alcohol, 

Cinnamon,  powdered,  b ounce  Syrup, 

Dose,  1 teaspoonful  every  2 hours. 

DIARRHCEA. 

Prepared  Chalk,  \ ounce  Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  2 drachms 

White  Sugar,  2 drachms  Cinnamon  Water,  4 ounces 

Water,  4 ounces 

I Dose,  tablespoonful  frequently  repeated. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Rhubarb,  fluid  extract,  1 ounce  Spirits  of  Cinnamon,  2 ounces 

Water,  1 pint 
Dose,  1 ounce  twice  a day. 

EARACHE. 

Olive  or  Sweet  Oil,  2 drachms  Laudanum,  1 drachm 

Warm  five  or  six  drops  in  a spoon  and  place  in  canal  of  ear. 

ECZEMA  ( Internal  remedy). 

Sulphur,  2 ounces  Cream  of  Tartar,  i ounce 

Water,  2 cupfuls 

Dose,  1 tablespoonful  every  morning.  Reduce  for  a child. 
ECZEMA  ( External  remedy) . 

White  Pine  Tar,  3 ounces  Hog’s  Lard,  3 ounces 

Mix  and  apply  to  parts.  Take  the  internal  remedy  with  this. 


2 drachms 
2 pints 
6 pints 


GOITRE  {Big  Neck). 

Iodide  of  Potash,  b ounce  Water, 

Dose,  1 teaspoonful  3 times  a day. 


1 pint 
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HEART  DISEASE  ( For  relief). 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Root,  1 part  Water,  2 parts 

Boil.  Dose  for  aduit,  1 tablespoonful  after  meals. 

BLOOD  POISONING. 

Gi  ate  a common  Garden  Beet  and  apply  as  a poultice,  changing 
every  hour.  Said  to  be  a sure  cure. 

CURE  FOR  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

Chew  the  fresh  inner  bark  of  the  White  Poplar  or  mix  the  pow- 
dered bark  with  powdered  White  Sugar  and  extract  of  Licorice  and 
compiess  into  tablets  containing  5 grains  of  the  bark.  When  a desire 
to  smoke  or  chew  comes  on,  dissolve  in  the  mouth  one  of  the  tablets. 

SORE  THROAT  OR  QUINSY. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  1 ounce  Common  Salt,  1 drachm 

Vinegar,  1 pint  Boiling  Water,  1 pint 

Use  as  a gargle. 

RING- WORM  OF  SCALP. 

Sweet  Gum,  2 ounces  Hog’s  Lard,  2 ounces 

Melt,  making  an  ointment.  Apply  to  affected  parts. 

SICK  HEADACHE. 

FI.  ext.  Ladies’  Slipper,  ^ ounce  Fluid  extract  Skull  Cap, 

Fluid  extract  Catnip,  \ ounce  Water, 

Dose,  1J  teaspoonfuls. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Vinegar  (3  years  old),  1 pint  Oil  of  Mustard, 

Oil  of  Peppermint,  % ounce  Olive  Oil, 

Mix  in  a bottle  and  apply  to  affected  parts. 

NEURALGIA. 

Camphor,  6 drachms  Chloroform  (fluid), 

Olive  Oil,  1 ounce 

Dissolve  camphor  in  Chloroform  and  add  oil.  Apply  as  a liniment. 


i ounce 
1 pint 


| ounce 
1 ounce 


1 ounce 
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MALARIAL  FEVER. 

Port  Wine,  1 quart  Peruvian  Bark,  2 ounces 

Bottle  the  above.  Dose,  1 teaspoonful  after  meals.  If  it  causes 
noise  in  the  ears,  reduce  dose  slightly 

HIVES. 

Menthol,  1 drachm  Olive  Oil,  4 ounces 

Mix  and  apply  to  allay  irritation  and  itching. 

ITCH. 

Powdered  White  Hellebore  Root,  Hog’s  Lard,  4 ounces 

1 ounce  Oil  of  Lemon,  12  drops 

Mix  thoroughly.  Use  as  an  ointment. 

MENSES  ( Suppressed ). 

Snowball  Flowers,  dried,  2 ounces  Water,  1 pint 

Boil.  Dose,  cupful  each  night.  Results  in  a few  days. 

WETTING  THE  BED. 

10  to  15  drops  of  Spurred  Rye  three  times  a day. 

TO  DRAW  OUT  STEEL  OR  WOOD  SPLINTERS  IN  FLESH. 

Salt,  2 teaspoonfuls  Hogs’  Lard,  2 teaspoonfuls 

Apply  where  splinter  entered  flesh.  One  night  is  generally  enough 
to  draw  it  out. 

SORES  ON  BABIES. 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  ^ ounce  Petroleum  Jelly, 

Mix  and  apply  to  sores. 

DROPSY. 

Parsley  Root,  2 ounces  Squill, 

Parsley  Seed,  2 ounces  Juniper  Berries, 

Sub-Carbonate  of  Iron,  2 ounces  White  Mustard  Seed, 

Horse  Ratlish  Root,  1 ounce  Mandrake  Root, 

Queen  of  the  Meadow,  b ounce 
Coarsely  bruise  these  articles  and  put  in  3 quarts  boiling  Cider  and 
expose  them  for  24  hours  to  a very  gentle  heat  in  a covered  earthen 
vessel.  Let  the  articles  stand  in  the  cider.  Dose,  wineglassful  3 to 
4 times  a day. 


| ounce 


\ ounce 
\ ounce 
^ ounce 
i ounce 
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LEUCORRHGEA. 

Fluid  extract  Cranesbill,  \ ounce  Fluid  ext.  Golden  Seal,  \ ounce 

Fluid  ext.  Black  Cohosh,  \ ounce  Fluid  ext.  Witch  Hazel,  \ ounce 

Water,  1 quart 
Use  as  an  injection. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES  {Tonic  for). 

Fluid  extract  Cinchona,  1 ounce  Fluid  extract  Velarian,  1 ounce 

Essence  Cardamon,  2 drachms 
Dose,  1 teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

POISONING  FROM  IVY  OR  DOG  WOOD. 

Lobelia.  Elm  Bark.  Weak  Lye. 

Equal  parts  of  each.  Make  into  a poultice  and  apply  to  affected 
parts. 


PILES. 

Carbolic  Acid,  20  drops  Glycerine,  1 ounce 

Apply  twice  daily,  three  minutes  at  a time. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  sure  remedies  for  piles  is  external  ap- 
plication of  hot  water.  If  they  are  very  severe,  sit  in  a small  tub  of 
very  hot  water  three  times  a day  or  apply  a soft  sponge  soaked  with 
as  hot  water  as  you  can  bear.  Good  results  in  three  days’  time. 

ULCERS. 


Tallow,  h pound  White  Turpentine,  \ pound 

Bay  berry,  b pound  Olive  Oil,  4 ounces 

Melt  together  and  strain.  Use  as  an  ointment. 

ULCERATED  SORE  THROAT. 

Fluid  ext.  Golden  Seal,  \ ounce  Pulverized  Alum,  1 drachm 

Fluid  ext.  Black  Cohosh,  \ ounce  Honey,  3 drachms 

Fluid  ext.  Witch  Hazel,  \ ounce  Water,  1 pint 

Use  as  a gargle. 


WEAKENED  STATE  OF  BOWELS  IN  DIARRHOEA. 

Fluid  extract  Colombo,  1 drachm  Fluid  extract  Ginger,  b drachm 
Fluid  ext.  Rhubarb,  1 drachm  Water,  1 pint 

Dose,  1 teaspoonful  every  hour. 
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TAPE-WORMS. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  1 drachm  Simple  Syrup, 
Mucilage  Gum  Arabic,  1 drachm  Cinnamon  Water, 

Mix,  to  be  taken  as  a draught. 
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WORMS. 

Powdered  White  Indian  Powdered  Bitter  Root,  1 ounce 

Hemp  Root,  1 ounce  Powdered  Balmony,  2 ounces 

Powdered  Mandrake,  1 ounce  Powdered  Aloes,  4 scruples 

Powdered  Pink  Root,  1 ounce 

Mix  thoroughly.  A teaspoonful  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  with 
a gill  of  Molasses  and  a teaspoonful  of  this  given  to  a child  every  hour 
or  two  until  it  operates.  After  this  give  a teaspoonful  three  times  a 

day  for  a few  days. 

AMENORRHCEA. 

Fluid  extract  Savin,  £•  drachm  Fluid  extract  Ginger,  1 drachm 

Sulphate  of  Potassa,  2 drachms 
Mix  together.  Dose,  h teaspoonful  twice  a day. 

ASTHMA. 

FI.  ext.  Skunk  Cabbage,  1 ounce  Fluid  ext.  Pleurisy  Root,  1 ounce 

Fluid  extract  Lobelia,  1 Ounce  Fluid  extract  Ginger,  1 ounce 

Fluid  ext.  Blood  Root,  1 ounce  Water,  1 pint 

Alcohol,  3 pints 

Dose,  2 to  3 teaspoonfuls  twice  a day. 


BRONCHITIS. 

Fluid  extract  Stillingia,  2 ounces  Fluid  ext.  Cherry  Bark,  2 ounces 
Fluid  ext.  Blood  Root,  2 ounces  Balsam  of  Tolu,  H ounces 

Simple  Syrup,  2\  pints 
Dose,  1 to  2 teaspoonfuls  three  times  a day. 


BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF  KIDNEYS. 

Chamomile  (German),  1 ounce  Princess  Pine,  1 ounce 

Juniper  Berries,  1 ounce 

Boil  in  1 quart  of  water,  strain,  add  1 pint  of  Gin.  Dose,  a wine- 
glassful  3 times  a day. 
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CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 


Prickly  Ash, 
Cimicifugin, 


1 drachm  Apocynin, 

1 drachm  Alcohol  (diluted), 
Dose,  3 teaspoonfuls  3 times  a day. 

COUGH  (Syrup). 


1 drachm 
1 pint 


Thoroughwort 
Slippery  Elm, 
Licorice  Root, 


1 ounce 
1 ounce 
1 ounce 


Horehound, 
Snake  Root, 
Flaxseed, 


1 ounce 
1 ounce 
1 ounce 


7 - x wasccu,  i oun 

• °gether  111  1 <luart  °*  water  until  well  cooked,  then  add  i 

pint,  ot  Molasses  and  J pound  Loaf  Sugar.  When  cold  add  b ounce 
Essence  of  Anice.  Dose,  1 tablespoonful  4 times  a day. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

Powdered  Rhubarb,  £ ounce 

Powdered  Peppermint  Leaves,  Powdered  Carbonate  of  Potassa, 


j ounce 

Mix  thoroughly.  Dose,  \ teaspoonful. 

COLDS. 

Fluid  extract  Catnip,  2 ounces  Fluid  extract  Saffron, 
Dose,  1 teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 


4 ounce 


1|  ounces 


LUMBAGO. 


White  Soap, 
Camphor, 


b ounce 
1 ounce 


4 ounces  Oil  of  Rosemary, 

2 ounces  Opium, 

Alcohol,  1J  pints 

Mix  and  filter.  Apply  as  a liniment.  This  acts  like  a charm  on 
the  affected  parts. 
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i.  Frontal  headache,  eye-strain, 
neuralgia,  nervous  headache.  — The 

application  of  cloths  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne,  changing  frequently,  will 
prove  of  great  service.  Loosen  the 
clothing  about  the  neck,  lie  down 
in  dark  room.  Or  tie  a bandage 
tightly  about  the  forehead  wet  with 
cologne  or  camphor  water.  In  some 
cases  an  ice  bag  or  cold  cloths  re- 
lieve where  warmth  fails. 

2.  Temporal  headache,  congestive 
headache,  earache.  — Apply  hot 
water  bottle  or  hot  hop  or  salt  bag 
or  a small  size  mitigated  mustard 
plaster. 

3.  Sore  throat,  laryngitis,  croup.— 

Wrap  throat  with  cloth 
wrung  out  of  very  hot 
water  (careful  not  to 
burn  patient)  and  cov- 
er with  large  dry  towe  1 
or  flannel  cloth.  This 
is  to  steam  throat. 

4.  Pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis, lung  fever  or 
congestion. — L a r g e, 
hot  flaxseed  poultices 
applied  constantly  and 
changed  when  cold. 
When  discontinued 
wipe  dry  and  appl] 
hot  dry  flannel  to  pre- 
vent taking  cold.  (See 
index.) 

5.  Colic  or  gastritis. 

— Mustard  poultice  or 
plaster  applied  to  pit 
of  stomach  in  conjunc- 
tion with  appropriate 
internal  treatment. 
(See  index.) 

6.  Appendicitis. — 
Hot  flaxseed  poultices 
applied  constantly  to 
this  region  with  very 

mi'ddiet  and  quietness  of  the  bowels 
Or  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  to 
which  a little  turpentine  has  been 
added.  (See  index.) 

7 Intestina  troubles,  cold  in  bowels, 
peritonitis.—  Hot  flaxseed  poultices . 
hot  wet  turpentine  stupes  as  advised 
for  No.  6,  spice  bags  or  hot  water 
bottles. 

8.  Retention  of  Urine.  — The  ap- 
plication of  heat  at  this  point  wull 
often  allow'  the  bladder  to  be 
emptied.  May  be  applied  in  form 
of  hot  cloths,  hot  water  bag,  or  hot 
plates.  (See  index.) 

to.  Water  on  the  Knee.  — Cata- 
plasm of  kaolin,  obtainable  at  any 
druggist's  is  the  best  and  surest 
remedy. 

ii.  Sprained  ankle.  — The  first 
application  should  be  cold  wet 
cloths  applied  about  ankle  joint  for 
12  to  24  hours  and  later  the  joint 
kept  entirely  at  rest  for  several  days 
either  in  a pillow  with  splints  on 
either  side  to  retain  the  joint  in  one 
position  or  else  the  joint  should 
be  put  in  a plaster  cast. 
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1.  Headache,  congestion  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  occipital 
headache. — A hot  water  bottle 
or  small  mustard  poultice  ap- 
plied to  nape  of  neck  in  con- 
junction with  hot  foot  baths, 
are  efficient  in  these  troubles. 

2.  Stiff-neck,  torticollis  or  wry 
neck. — Bathing  with  hot  alco- 
hol and  water,  or  chloroform  or 
ammonia  liniments  are  useful 
applications. 

3.  Nose  bleed  (epistaxis). — 

Cold  applications,  as  piece  of 
ice  or  large  cold  key  placed  in 
position  3.  Holding  a wad  of 
tissue  paper  between  upper  lip 
and  teeth  under  nostril  of 
bleeding  side. 

4.  Pleurisy. — P a i n t with 
tincture  of  iodine  for  acute  and 
chronic  pleurisy  though  hot 
flaxseed  poultices  are  possibly 
better  for  the  very  painful 
acute  variety.  Swathing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  chest  with 
firm  bandages  to  prevent  too 
deep  breathing  gives  great  re- 
lief. 

5.  Backache,  lumbago. — 

Thorough  massage  of  the  back 
muscles  in  region  of  No.  5, 
using  some  bland  and  soothing 
oil  like  sweet  or  olive  oil  is  ex- 
cellent. Avoid  irritating  ap- 
plications like  mustard  poul- 
tices but  use  porous  plasters  in 
their  place  or  adhesive  plaster 
straps. 

6.  Sciatica. — P a i n t i n g 

course  of  sciatic  nerve  with 
tincture  of  iodine  or  the  appli- 
cation of  three  or  four  fly  blis- 
ters about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  square,  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  down  the  back. 
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Nothing  in  the  world  has  given  rise  to  so  much  superstition  and 
blind  folly  as  the  following  of  fanatic  leaders  in  the  curing  of  disease. 
Since  Hippocrates,  and  even  back  to  Apollo  himself,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve old  Grecian  and  Roman  tales,  quackery  in  medicine  has  reigned 

supreme.  . 

It  pleases  people  to  follow  up  what  appears  miraculous  in  life. 
Results  are  more  important  to  the  minds  of  many  people  than  the 
circumstances  effecting  results ; hence,  if  a person  by  hook  or  crook 
recovers  from  a disease  while  using  some  patent  medicine,  he  as- 
cribes to  its  employment  some  specific  usefulness,  irrespective  of  the 
natural  course  of  the  malady,  or  whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not 
have  done. 

In  this  way  ancient  amulets  and  modern  patent  medicines  have 
seemed  to  cure  cancer,  leprosy,  liver  and  kidney  and  other  diseases  ; 
and  in  this  way  enormous  fortunes  have  been  made  by  advertising  in 
gorgeous  attire  some  specific  oil  or  balsam,  the  apparent  defenders  of 
health  and  strength.  Patent  medicines  are  sold  to  make  money,  and 
not  to  cure  the  public  ; their  usefulness  is  generally  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  labels. 

There  are,  however,  some  good  patent  medicines.  In  some  cases 
they  will  prove  just  the  thing  the  system  needs,  but  the  risk  is  too 
great  unless  recommended  by  some  physician.  It  is  their  blind,  in- 
discriminate use  that  we  condemn.  Their  formula  not  being  known 
is  what  makes  them  dangerous.  They  usually  are  made  up  of  some 
powerful  stimulant  which  makes  the  patient  feel  better  for  a time, 
and  then  leaves  the  system  more  relaxed  than  ever,  and  hurts  the 
nerves  or  digestion.  We  will  point  out  a few  that  are  useful. 

There  is  another  class  of  medicines  which  are  put  up  by  the 
great  pharmaceutical  houses,  which  deserve  popular  use.  Their  com- 
position being  known,  there  is  no  secrecy  about  them.  They  are 
prepared  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  These  houses  have  a name 
to  preserve,  and  have  ample  means  to  procure  the  services  of  the  best 
chemists,  and,  using  such  large  quantities  of  drugs,  they  can  procure 
the  best  and  most  uniform.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  cure-alls,  but 
are  compounded  for  special  diseases  or  conditions,  which  are  plainly 
stated,  and  are  only  claimed  to  be  a remedy  for  such  diseases  or  con- 
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ditions  of  the  system.  They  are  just  what  your  physician  would 
prescribe.  The  difficulty  is  in  rightly  choosing  from  the  vast  number. 

Of  late  there  has  sprung  up  a class  of  houses  who  make  it  a cus- 
tom to  imitate  any  well-known  medicine  which  has  proved  valuable, 
and,  by  selling  their  imitations  cheaper  and  using  some  flaring  label, 
palm  off  these  imitations  as  being  just  as  good.  We  would  advise 
that  they  be  shunned  like  the  plague.  If  here  is  anything  that 
ought  to  be  pure,  it  is  the  drugs,  stimulants  and  nourishment  that  we 
take  as  medicine. 

While  we  do  not  claim  to  give  a list  in  this  chapter  of  all  valu- 
able remedies,  we  recommend  several  of  the  best  and  most  valuable, 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  use,  and  can  be  taken  with  safety  and 
benefit.  Read  in  the  front  part  of  the  book  a description  of  your 
trouble,  then  turn  to  the  department  in  this  chapter  corresponding 
to  it,  and  choose  the  remedy.  In  all  cases  the  directions  will  be 
found  on  the  wrapper  of  the  remedy. 

Antiphlogistin  is  a substance  with  an  earthy  base  to  which  several 
antiseptics  and  aromatics  have  been  added.  The  efficiency  lies  in  the 
withdrawal  of  water  from  the  inflamed  area,  together  with  the  constant 
application  of  an  antiseptic  poultice  to  the  affected  part.  In  pneu- 
monia, used  as  a poultice,  it  has  been  claimed  to  exert  a powerful  in- 
fluence and  gives  relief.  Antithermolin  and  several  other  preparations 
have  a ormula  quite  similar  to  the  above  and  are  said  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose. 

The  latest  pharmacopoeia  accepts  a preparation  which  is  called 
Cataplasm  of  Kaolin.  This  will  be  made  by  druggists  at  a much  cheaper 
price  than  proprietary  compounds,  as  the  formula  is  furnished  to  all 
and  consequently  is  without  the  stigma  of  “secret  formula.”  Its 
action  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  preparation  just  described. 

Asthma. — Kola-Koloid,  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
well-known  integrity  of  this  house  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  this  remedy. 

Anti-Fat. — Phytoline  is  used  very  extensively.  Thyroid  Tablets  of 
5 grains  each  3 times  a day  are  very  effectual. 

Anti-Scrofulous — Iodia, an  alterative  and  tonic;  is  much  used  by 
the  best  physicians.  This  is  purely  a vegetable  medicine.  It  elimi- 
nates specific  poison  from  the  blood,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
its  tonic  power  gives  strength  to  the  system  to  throw  off  the  disease. 

Chapoteant  Sol.  Iodide  Strontium  is  much  used.  Is  very  easily 
digested,  but  is  rather  expensive. 

Syrup  Trifolium  Compound  is  a harmless  remedy ; is  a vegetable  rem- 
edy, and,  taken  a long  time,  is  a very  good  remedy  to  purify  the  blood. 

Biliousness. — Garfield  Tea  and  Fig  Syrup  contain  no  salicylic  acid, 
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minerals  or  opium.  Are  purely  vegetable  remedies,  and  can  be  used 
by  infants,  children  and  adults  with  safety.  India  Cholagogue  is  an 
old  remedy  of  worth. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Preparation.— Vinol.  The  new  cod  liver  prepara- 
tion without  oil  represents  unusual  body-building  and  strengthening 
virtue.  In  all  cases  where  cod  liver  oil  is  needed,  \ inol  will  give  the 
best  results,  for  it  is  immediately  assimilated  and  acceptable  to  the 
weakest  stomach,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  fast  superseding  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emulsions. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  in  a highly  concentrated  form  all  the 
medicinal  elements  actually  taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  with  organic 
iron  and  other  body-building  ingredients,  in  a deliciously  palatable 
and  easily  digested  form,  but  no  oil  or  grease. 

The  simplicity  of  Vinol  is  its  grandest  feature,  as  it  is  absolutely  free 
from  drugs  and  injurious  ingredients.  It  is  not  a patent  medicine,  as 
everything  in  it  is  named  on  the  label.  Chester  Kent  & Co.,  Boston. 

Consumption. — Cod  Liver  Oil  is  an  old  and  much-used  remedy,  not 
only  for  consumption  but  for  all  wasting  diseases.  It  nourishes  the 
body  and  builds  up  the  tissues.  The  trouble  is  to  get  it  pure.  The 
pure,  pale  oil,  extracted  from  the  fresh  healthy  livers  of  the  fish,  known 
as  Burnett’s,  sold  by  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  most 
desirable.  It  can  be  emulsionized  with  an  egg-beater.  The  dose 
should  rarely  be  over  a tablespoonful,  and  can  be  combined  with  coffee, 
eggs,  milk  or  ice  cream,  well  beaten  together  to  make  it  more  palatable 
and  more  easily  digested. 

Coughs. — King’s  Consumption  Cure  is  one  of  the  best  cough  mix- 
tures. Linonine  is  composed  of  flaxseed-oil  combined  with  chloro- 
form, and  is  good  to  soften  and  allay  a common  hard  cough. 

Diabetes.— Gluten  Flour  is  the  best  food  and  contains  only  a 
small  amount  of  starch.  In  making  the  bread  it  should  be  mixed  with 
a spoon  with  wheat  bran.  The  hands  should  never  touch  the  Gluten 
Flour.  No  other  bread  should  be  eaten,  or  other  starchy  foods.  If 
the  patient  gets  tired  of  Gluten  Flour,  alternate  with  Soya  Bean  Meal. 
Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Digestive  Medicines. — Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate.  It  promotes 
digestion  without  injury  and  thereby  relieves  the  diseases  caused  by 
indigestion.  It  is  excellent  for  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  is  a very 
pleasant  and  healthful  drink  combined  with  some  syrup  and  soda. 
There  are  so  many  different  causes  of  dyspepsia,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  try  several  remedies.  The  following  are  good:  Liquid  Lactopep- 
tine,  Liquid  Pancreaticus  more  especially  for  bowel  indigestion.  The 
various  preparations  of  pepsin  are  good. 

Disinfectants. — Eucaline  is  used  around  the  house  as  a disin- 
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fectant  during  disease,  as  a preventative  from  contagion.  Diluted  it 
makes  a good  tooth  and  mouth  wash,  a few  drops  in  a tumbler  of  water, 
s good  to  sweeten  bowls  and  bath  tubs.  Can  be  used  in  the  water 
pan  of  furnaces  to  cleanse  the  air,  and  in  fact  where  any  disinfectant 
is  used.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

. Female  Complaint.— Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
is  an  honest,  tried,  and  true  remedy  for  all  those  distressing  ills  peculiar 
to  women.  It  has  made  a constant  record  of  cures  for  more  than  thirty 
yeais.  It  acts  directly  and  favorably  on  the  female  organism,  and 
should  be  relied  upon  with  confidence  by  all  women  who  suffer  with 
any  derangement  of  the  feminine  organism. 

Foods,  Invalid  and  Baby.— Mellin’s  Food  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best;  it  needs  no  cooking.  Mixed  with  milk  it  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  nourish  the  body.  It  is  the  best-known  baby  food  and  is 
invaluable  for  those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  or  non-assimi- 
lation of  food.  Malted  Milk  is  a good  food  for  all  ages  but  is  more 
particularly  adapted  for  adult  invalids.  Bartlett’s  Food  is  good  for 
nervous  children.  Robinson’s  Groats  and  Barley,  intended  for  chil- 
dren, is  a laxative  food. 

Headaches. — The  remedies  for  headaches  are  numberless.  For 
immediate  relief,  Quincetine  Headache  Powders  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  and  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  no  unpleasant  effects.  You 
can  buy  in  tablet  form  if  you  wish.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Hypnotic  and  Sleep-Producing  Medicines. — Bromidia  is  much 
used.  It  is  composed  of  chloral  and  the  bromides.  Every  fluid  dram 
contains  15  grains  each  of  pure  chloral  hydrate  and  purified  bro.  pot., 
and  £ grain  each  of  gen.  imp.  ex.  cannabis  ind.  and  hyoscyam.  In  the 
restlessness  and  delirium  of  fevers  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  well  to  take 
outdoor  exercise  and  drink  a cupful  of  Mellin’s  Food,  warm  or  malted 
milk  just  before  retiring. 

Iron  Preparations. — Elixir  Three  Chlorides  is  a good  blood- 
maker.  Schlotterbeck’s  Syrup,  Phospho-Chloride  of  Iron  is  a good 
preparation  of  liquid  iron  and  easily  digested. 

Laxatives. — For  chronic  constipation  there  is  nothing  more  useful 
than  Rhamnus  Fragula,  made  from  buckthorn  bark.  It  is  a simple 
and  harmless  remedy,  the  results  good  and  sure,  and  invigorates  the 
bowels.  A twenty-five  cent  box  of  tablets  sent  by  mail.  Theodore 
Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Liquid  Beef  Preparations. — Beef  Peptonoids,  Liquid  Beef  Pep- 
tonoids,  and  Liquid  Peptonoids  with  Creosote,  are  preparations  of 
beef  in  a very  digestible  form,  palatable  and  very  nourishing.  Bovox, 
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Bovinine  and  Wyeth’s  Beef  Juice  are  very  nourishing  and  are  valuable 
for  travellers  and  to  take  between  meals  when  faint. 

Liquid  Malts. — Are  chiefly  serviceable  in  inability  to  digest  starchy 
foods,  and  in  convalescence.  All  of  the  following  are  good  : 1 an  ant  s 
send  Hoff’s  Malts,  Liquid  Bread,  Trommer’s  Malt  with  Iodides,  Trom- 
mer’s  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine,  and  Trommer’s  Malt  with  Pepsin. 

Liver  and  Kidney  Medicines.— Garfield  Tea  is  a good  family 
medicine,  is  harmless,  contains  no  minerals  and  clears  the  liver  and 
kidney  of  effete  matter.  Buchu  and  Hyoscyamus  Comp.  (Tyree  s)  to 
soothe  an  irritable  bladder.  In  kidney  troubles  consult  the  best 
physicians  obtainable. 

Loss  of  Nervous  Energy  and  Im potency.— Sterility  in  both  the 
male  and  female.  The  best  remedy  for  loss  of  energy  and  impotency 
is  Kola.  Nothing  can  compare  with  Kola-Koloid.  Its  use  by  the 
neo-ro  in  Africa  has  extended  all  over  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  raise  the  largest  families  and  their  energy  in  this  respect  can  per- 
haps be  traced  to  the  use  of  Kola.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Modern  Medicinal  Skin  and  Toilet  Powder.— Comfort  Powder 
heals  and  prevents  all  affections  of  the  skin — chafing,  scalding,  itch- 
ing burns,  sunburn,  nettle-rash,  offensive  perspiration,  or  any  skin  4 
soreness.  Unequaled  after  shaving.  Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Nerve  Tonics — Cocoa  Wine.  As  a stimulating  tonic  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  known  remedy  than  Metcalf’s  Cocoa  Wine.  It  is  an 
invigorator  for  the  aged,  a quick  builder  for  the  enfeebled,  is  a pallia- 
tive for  mental  troubles,  and  is  valuable  to  tone  up  the  system  after  a 
run  of  fever.  Cocoa  Wine  is  the  safest  and  best  remedy.  Theodore 
Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Neuralgia. — Is  usually  caused  by  poverty  of  the  blood.  Quince- 
tine  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  Its  use  is  not  followed  by  any  un- 
pleasant effects.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Painful  Menstruation  and  Vaginal  Remedies.— Wine  of  Ameri- 
can Ash,  made  from  the  outside  bark  of  the  White  Ash,  is  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  uterine  affections,— namely,  prolapsus, 
versions,  menstrual  irregularities,  inflammation,  leucorrhoea,  etc.,— or 
Viburnum  Capsules.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pain  Medicines— One  of  the  very  best  of  all  opium  preparations 
is  Papine  and  it  is  efficacious  in  most  cases.  Papine  is  the  anodyne 
or  pain-relieving  principle  of  opium,  the  narcotic  and  convulsive  ele- 
ments being  eliminated.  One  fluid  dram  is  equal  in  anodyne  power  to 
i of  a grain- of  morphine. 
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Piles.  Hamamelis  Suppositories  and  Comfort  Powder  are  both 
good  remedies.  See  chapter  on  Hemorrhoids. 

Plasters.— Their  number  is  legion.  Bell-Capsic,  Cuticura  and  Cap- 
sicum  are  all  good. 

Prostate  Gland  Diseases.  Sommetto  is  used  largely  for  these 
troubles,  especially  for  the  aged. 

Rheumatic  Medicines.— There  are  many  remedies  for  this  trouble. 
Quine etinc  is  a lemedy  that  is  safe  and  has  no  unpleasant  or  injurious 
effects.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Salves. — Cuticura  and  Salvacea. 

Skin  Diseases. — The  various  preparations  of  Sarsaparilla  are  good. 
Syrup  1 rifolium  Compound  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  to  purify  the 
blood.  A cure  from  this  remedy  is  almost  certain  to  remain  so.  Sul- 
phur is  also  good.  Hamamelis  for  an  external  application  is  soothing 
and  cooling.  It  is  excellent  for  reducing  inflammation. 

Stimulants.  Cocoa  Mine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  harmless. 
Kola-Koloid  is  another  excellent  preparation.  Theodore  Metcalf  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Stomach  Tonics. — Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  for  indigestion,  Tar- 
rant’s Seltzer  Aperient  for  acidity  and  belching  of  wind.  For  a strict 
tonic  the  following  are  good : Elixir  Calisaya  Bark  and  Bismuth,  Elixir 
Calisaya  and  Iron,  Elixir  Calisaya,  Bismuth  and  Pepsin. 

Sy philis.— Iodia  is  a purely  vegetable  remedy  made  from  the  juices 
of  the  green  herbs.  Can  be  taken  for  a long  time  without  injury  to 
any  organs  of  the  body.  It  improves  the  nutrition,  purifies  the  blood 
and  is  a specific  for  syphilis  in  all  stages. 

Toilet  Antiseptic. — Paxtine.  A non-alcoholic  antiseptic,  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  cleansing,  healing  and  germicidal  qualities.  It 
cures  nasal  catarrh,  sore  throat,  sore  eyes,  whitens  the  teeth,  cleanses 
the  mouth  and  all  inflamed  and  ulcerated  conditions,  especially  those 
caused  by  female  ills.  R.  Paxton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Throat  Tablets. — Chloramine  Tablets,  Wyeth’s  Red  Gum  Lozenges, 
and  Troches  Guaiac  are  all  good. 

Vaginal  Remedies. — Orange  Blossoms  are  the  best  for  general  use. 
Antiseptic  Vaginal  Cones  and  Boro-Glyceride  Suppositories  are  also 
largely  used. 

Whooping  Cough. — Vapo-Cresoline  is  a liquid  to  be  burned  over 
a night-lamp.  It  relieves  the  cough  and  hastens  recovery. 

Wounds. — Aristol,  Dermatol  and  Iodoform  are  used  to  promote 
healing. 
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THE  WOMAN  BEAUTIFUL 

A TREATISE  ON  HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUNG 

By  AUGUSTA  PRESCOTT 


It  was  a wise  old  philosopher  who  said  to  his  daughter:  “Keep 

young,  my  child,  and  you  will  keep  beautiful.”  To  this  he  might  have 
added,  “Keep  healthy  and  you  will  keep  young.” 

Youth,  health  and  beauty  are  the  three  qualities  sought  by  woman- 
kind. Perhaps  in  the  triple  quest,  beauty  stands  first,  but  it  is  hard 
to  think  of  beauty  without  roses  and  of  roses  without  youth. 

Keep  healthy  and  you  will  keep  young.  You  can  cheat  Father 
Time  and  actually  hold  him  at  bay.  Follow  this  beauty  quest 
patiently  and  faithfully,  and  you  will  keep  so  young  that  none  but 
the  family  Bible  can  testify  how  old  you  are. 

A French  writer  of  the  days  of  Louis  XI  said:  “Make  beauty  a 

virtue;  strive  for  it;  work  for  it  steadily;  keep  at  the  beauty  contest 
unceasingly ; and  do  not  give  up  ever — even  though  the  task  looks  long 
and  apparently  hopeless.” 

The  first  fault  of  the  woman  who  is  growing  in  years  is  the  figure. 
It  grows  heavy  and  becomes  the  middle-aged  figure.  She  sleeps  a 
little  longer  in  the  morning;  is  a little  more  tired  during  the  day; 
eats  more  than  she  used  to;  goes  to  bed  earlier,  and  is  less  careful 
of  her  appearance. 

And  this  is  what  happens:  She  grows  fat;  her  chin  doubles;  her 

abdomen  creeps  up;  her  belt  line  is  too  high  and  too  big;  her  limbs 
become  awkward;  and  her  figure  is  bulky.  She  has  passed  from 
youth  into  middle  age,  but  really  there  is  no  excuse  for  this, — it  is 
simply  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  charms  Nature  has  given  her; 
it  is  for  the  want  of  supplying  her  skin  and  muscles  with  fresh  warm 
blood  by  proper  and  careful  exercises — which,  if  followed  out  for 
fifteen  minutes  twice  a day,  should  keep,  restore  and  insure  beauty 
of  face  and  figure. 

The  woman  who  is  beginning  to  look  old,  and  the  young  woman 
who  wants  to  keep  her  good  looks,  should  both  learn  that  youth 
and  beauty  depend  principally  upon  eight  things,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely important. 
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Correct  position  for  walking.  This  will  give  grace  and  body  poise. 
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The  figure:  A woman  should  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  flesh  is  easily  controlled. 

The  complexion;  Should  be  smooth  and  clear. 

The  mouth,  includes  the  care  of  two  rows  of  shining  teeth. 

The  eyes:  Should  be  bright,  shaded  with  good  lashes  and  out- 
lined with  nice  even  brows. 

The  cheeks  govern  the  shape  of  the  face,  and  should  be  full  and 
dimpled. 

The  throat  should  be  just  slender  enough  to  support  the  head  like 
a column;  a thick,  heavy  throat  is  an  abomination,  and  a double  chin 
is  a sure  sign  of  age. 

The  hands  should  be  tapering,  white,  well  shaped  and  crowned 
with  ten  rosy  nails. 

The  hair,  which  is  woman’s  crowning  glory,  should  be  kept  natural, 
thick  and  becomingly  dressed. 

We  might  add  other  points  of  beauty,  but  these  are  enough  for  the 
average  woman. 

For  the  woman  who  is  in  fair  form  and  wishes  to  remain  so,  should 
take  the  following  exercises  twice  a day,  clad  in  a loose  suit  for  gym- 
nasium work,  and  once  a day  before  exercising  take  a tepid  bath  made 
brisk  with  aromatic  vinegar. 

First.  The  first  lesson,  and  most  important,  is  walking  correctly. 
Put  the  body  in  the  correct  position,  walk  slowly  with  head  eiect. 
shoulders  back,  lungs  full  of  air,  chin  high  and  far  back,  abdomen  in, 
and  hands  at  sides.  In  this  position  bend  the  body  forward  at  the 
belt  line;  take  long  steps  and  turn  the  feet  outward.  This  will  give 
you  the  fashionable  carriage  which  is  both  feminine  and  pretty.  This 
exercise  should  be  practised  for  at  least  ten  minutes  daily. 

Second.  With  a wand  in  your  hand,  mount  a footstool. 

This  exercise  consists  in  balancing,  first  on  one  foot,  then  upon  the 
other,  at  the  same  time  raising  and  lowering  the  wand  high  above 
the  head. 

Third.  The  bending  exercises  must  be  taken  up  cautiously.  Women 
who  are  delicate  should  not  bend  more  than  two  or  three  times  at  a 
lesson.  The  exercises  consist  of  walking  or  running  around  the  room 
on  all  fours  and  bending  backward  until  the  hands  almost  touch  the 
floor  if  possible,  if  not,  as  far  as  you  can;  of  bending  forward  until 
the  palms  of  the  hands  lay  flat  upon  the  carpet,  and  of  swaying  far 
to  one  side,  then  to  the  other. 

These  exercises  are  enough  for  the  average  woman,  and  if  practised 
faithfully  twice  each  day  together  with  the  bath,  will  prevent  super- 
fluous flesh,  and  make  the  skin  fresh  and  the  muscles  supple,  strong 
and  capable  of  their  natural  beauty  and  functions. 

For  the  stout  and  middle-aged  woman  we  recommend  the  dumb- 
bell exercise  (See  page  1175). 

The  dumb-bells  should  be  of  wood  of  the  lightest  make.  This 
exercise,  together  with  the  bath,  will  surely  reduce  the  form  to  its 


COMYHIOM1  'WOfi 
i*MY»ir.»«s  run  no 
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Good  exercise  for  stout  women. 


A severe  exercise  for  strengthening  the  back 
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imtural  size  bringing  the  muscles  back  to  their  natural  position 
10  bath  tor  a stout  woman  should  be  as  cool  as  she  can  comfort- 
ai}  ave.  hei  heart  is  weak — as  of  course  it  is — she  should  not 
1 . e an  ice  bath,  but  a bath  of  cool  water  made  spicy  with  bath 

1 or  water  of  the  right  temperature  for  a stout  woman  it  is  well  to 
draw  it  the  night  before  on  retiring  and  let  it  stand  until  morning, 
it  wilt  then  be  the  same  temperature  of  the  room,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  bath  perfume  or  bath  vinegar. 

An  excellent  bath  perfume  can  be  made  by  taking  a pint  of  spirits 
o c<a°gne,  into  this  put  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  rose,  geranium  add 
one  grain  of  musk  and  let  stand  for  two  weeks.  Pour  all  into  a two 
quart  bottle  and  fill  up  with  the  very  best  alcohol.  This  should  last 

about  six  months,  and  costs  about  a dollar.  Use  a small  cupful  to 
a bath. 

There  is  a Frenchwoman  making  her  fortune  selling  a bath  vinegar 
to  the  British  aristocracy.  Here  is  her  secret,  it  is  not  expensive- 

Procure  a large  rose  jar,  fill  with  dried  rose  petals,  also  dried  green 
leaves  of  the  rose,  the  leaves  of  dried  clover,  sweet  grasses  broken 
into  bits  and  red  clover  heads  gathered  in  season.  Spice  the  leaves 
with  cloves,  salt,  and  a few  drops  of  oil  of  rose  geranium,  and  stir 
thoroughly  with  the  hand  or  a long  stick.  The  contents  of  the  jar 
is  called  Preserved  Aromatic  Leaves  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
bath  vinegar. 

The  bath  vinegar  is  made  as  follows: — 

Into  a gallon  jug  put  a quart  of  pure  red  wine  vinegar,  into  this 
put  a cup  of  Preserved  Aromatic  Leaves  (prepared  as  above),  cover 
the  whole  closely;  at  the  end  of  three  days  strain  off  the  vinegar  and 
add  a pint,  of  pure  alcohol.  Then  bottle.  This  makes  a very  invig- 
orating mixture;  one  that  wakens  the  skin  and  keeps  it  young. 

Another  bath  vinegar  is  made  by  adding  a quart  of  strawberries 
to  a quart  of  red  wine  vinegar.  Let  stand  for  three  days,  then  strain 
and  bottle  for  the  bath.  A cup  in  a tub  of  water  makes  a complexion 
bath. 

A.  rose-leaf  pillow  made  from  the  contents  of  the  Preserved  Aro- 
matic Leaves  is  good  for  headache. 

A long  bolster-like  pad  filled  with  the  same  leaves  will  quiet  aching 
nerves,  if  a hot-water  bag  is  laid  upon  the  pillow  to  bring  out  the 
scent. 

For  perfuming  the  house  nothing  can  equal  the  beneficial  effects  of 
a rose  jar  of  Preserved  Aromatic  Leaves,  stirred  in  the  lower  hall 
every  morning. 

One  of  Queen  Victoria’s  physicians  advised  her  to  perfume  her 
house  daily.  Tier  Majesty  had  a horror  of  contagious  diseases. 
“Stir  a rose  jar  every  day  in  the  hallway,”  advised  the  doctor,  “and 
you  will  keep  away  germs,  insects  and  disease  microbes,  for  such  pests 
will  not  enter  when  the  room  is  filled  with  sweet  scents.” 
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Bibirsays  in  olden  times  they,  touted .^f Rafter Tper- 
In  the  hospitals  of  the  large  Orients  that  sensitive 

fume  about  daily.  Your  physic, an  ff  of  Violet  Y^olets  are  for 

women  absolutely  revive  if  given  f J^lf|  £ s^nts  and  pinks  for  the 
the  nerves,  rose  for  the  spirits,  and  bpamsh  scents  ai  [ 

heath  , , little  ammonia  and  scent  it  wit!' 

The  nervous  woman  should  take  a little 

3 : SdTbe 

"homemadeU  in  constant 


use. 


The  Complexion,  or  Care  of  the  Skin. 

Diet,NG  has  its  effects  not  only  upon  ^ 

IX™.— K « :«S;  jfe  5.-.I 

dieting  does  not  mean  being  hungry.  j the  spirits,  the 

but  of  food  that  ag'ees 

(hfldA % you  eat.  You  can  utterly  destroy 
y°Thebeg1f ted  Kpling  declares  he  could  tell  by  their  “ T^try skins 

kxe  u Yeu^  r 35 

sr’WA 

ho!  tesTute  Mds  its  teat  a longtime* lt^raough^injmre  the  strong- 

Salt  preserves  food  and  very  salt  meat  is  rela™ 
too  long.  It  upsets  the  digestion  and  injures  i > • 

Sweets  and  sours  are  good  for  the  complexion,  but  they  shou 

taTtetctVriwomlnewho  is  dependent  upon  her  Wyto  her 

“ week ' she  takfs  nothing'but  milk.  New  York  society 
women  usually  go  upon  this  milk  diet  during  Lent  as  being  the  most 
rnTenient  time8  and  for  a week  they  take  nothing  into  the  system  but 

m The  dose  for  the  milk  diet  as  laid  down  by  King  Edward’s  physician 


A flesh  brush  can  be  used  lightly  on  a dull  skin. 
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, uooith  oure  is:  “Take  a glass  of  milk  upon  rising. 

at  a famous  countr}  , an  c[av  Add  a pinch  of  salt 

Then  follow  rt  with  a f - giSes  of  milk.  The  milk 

if  you  prefer.  Dunk  wa ‘ f 1 t Milk  thus  taken  is  not 

will  wash  all  impurities  out  of  the  system. 

very  fattening.  t a and  who  do  not  like  the  milk  diet, 

Women  who  are  not  very  -tro  g women  whose  complex- 

and  women  who  are  very  hungry  can  adopt  I he- 
rons are  not  very  good,  and  1 . the  vear,  the 

“< " - 

all  the  world  over. 


The  Complexion  Diet. 

IZ X'Jd -‘t.”  SZZ " »'|  * r» 

n°Drink  Idl^ the‘ water^vou  “between  meals  but  nothing  at  your 
meals  It  was  Bismark’s  physician  who,  on  being  asked  to  Beat  a 

gST  much!”1  the 

tea  and  all  the  good  wholesome  cake  you  want.  Bat  no  fiuit  tnat 
Is  not  cooked  and  do  not  take  meat  more  than  once  a day  This 
will  give  a dietary  that  will  cure  the  worst  complexion,  and  incr- 
dentally  it  will  benefit  the  teeth. 

Wrinkles. 

Wrinkles  come  in  a woman’s  face  as  soon  as  she  is  fully  grown.  If 
she  be  near-sighted  and  frown,  they  will  come  at  an  earlier  age. 
Worn  care  a tired-out  state  of  the  system  and  sickness  brings 
furrows  into ’a  woman’s  brow  long  before  she  is  old  enough  to  deserve 

thAwrinkle  is  like  a crinkle  in  a piece  of  tissue  paper.  It  is  there, 
but  it  is  easilv  smoothed  out . 1 1 is  work  that  must  be  done  repeatedly 
as  wrinkles  come  back  day  by  day,  and  with  them  you  cannot  look 

young. 


Plaster  treatment  for  wrinkles.  Dip  the  finger  tips  in  skin  food  and  massage  across  the  lines 


, , i , ,T„  v,rOi™,c-  This  will  strengthen  and  make  the  arms  plump 

Massage  to  make  the  neck  plump  and  remove  hollows  S 
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The  wrinkle  cure  begins  with  a good  face  cream  or  skin  food.  This 

can  be  made  at  home.  The  best  skin  food  or  massage  cream  is  as 
t ollows : — 

Of  pure  mutton  tallow  take  enough  to  fill  an  egg  shell,  warm  it 
and  put  in  a double  boiler  over  hot  water,  add  half  the  amount  of  oil 
of  sweet  almonds.  Scent  with  5 drops  of  oil  of  rose  geranium  beat 
with  an  egg  beater  as  it  cools.  This  can  be  used  as  a retiring  cream. 

At  night  befoie  going  to  bed  your  hard  work  begins. 

First,  thoroughly  wash  the  face.  If  you  have  not  been  out  in  the 
dust  a good  washing  with  the  finger  tips  will  do,  otherwise  you  should 
steam  the  face..  This  is  easily  performed  by  holding  a sponge  of  hot 
water  to  the  skin.  Do  not  burn  the  face,  but  lift  the  sponge  letting 
the  water  drip  over  the  face;  repeat  until  the  skin  is  hot. 

A flesh  brush  is  good.  It  should  be  very  soft  and  rubbed  very 
lightly  upon  the  skin.  An  assistant  can  give  you  the  flesh  brush 
treatment,  running  lightly  over  your  face,  neck  and  shoulders  using 
hot  water  and  pure  soap;  rinse  well  afterwards.  Then  take  the  mas- 
sage cream  and  massage  the  wrinkles.  Take  a little  of  the  cream, 
melt  it  slightly,  dip  your  clean  finger  tips  and  rub  them  across  the’ 
wrinkles.  They  will  smooth  out  under  the  magical  influence  of  your 
tinge i s and  the  cream  will  sink  into  the  cuticle  and  plump  out  the 
skin.  It  is  the  gieatest  wrinkle  destroyer  known.  But  wrinkles 
after  one  has  reached  the  age  of  forty  years,  must  be  rubbed  out 
nightly  oi  at  least  three  times  a week.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
banish  them. 

The  plaster  treatment  has  been  tried  with  good  results,  and  will 
appeal  to  women  who  have  not  time  for  the  massagei  The  wrinkle  is 
stretched  flat,  and  slender  strips  of  plaster  are  applied.  When  taken 
off,  the  wrinkle  will  be  much  lighter. 

The  arms  and  shoulders  can  be  made  plump  by  exercise,  and  by 
applying  the  skin  food.  Rub  the  food  in,  leaving  it  on  the  skin  over 
night  if  possible.  If  the  neck  is  thin  and  the  chin  is  double— a 
combination  often  seen — take  the  neck  and  throat  exercises  which  is 
as  follows: — 

Bend  the  head  backward  and  forward  and  sway  the  arms.  Mas- 
sage the  neck  with  skin  food.  It  will  plump  out  the  hollows  and  give 
a nice  round  neck. 

Care  of  the  Hands. 

The  care  of  the  hands  resembles  the  care  of  the  face.  The  hands 
must  be  creamed  every  night.  Once  a week  the  nails  should  be  filed 
until  they  are  the  shape  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  society 
woman  with  taper  fingers  will  have  pointed  nails,  but  the  business 
woman  whose  finger  tips  are  blunt,  should  cut  her  nails  rounding. 
The  prettiest  results  are  always  obtained  by  filing  the  nails  the  shape 
of  the  finger  tips. 


Massage  for  square  jaw  and  double  chin. 


To  reduce  the  double  chin. 


The  tired,  nervous  woman  is  rested  by  music. 
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The  very  long  nail  is  good  if  one  can  keep  it  Irom  breaking.  To 
do  so,  rub  the  finger  nails  every  night  with  vaseline  and  almond  oil, 
and  they  will  not  break. 

White  spots  are  scars  caused  by  the  orange  wood  stick  or  by  some 
sharp  instrument  used  for  pushing  back  the  flesh  from  the  base  of 
the  nails.  Be  careful  not  to  press  on  the  nail  as  you  push  back  the 
flesh. 

To  clean  the  hands  after  working,  take  sweet  oil  and  thoroughly 
rinse  the  hands  with  it,  rubbing  round  and  round  as  though  one  were 
using  a cake  of  soap.  Then  fill  in  under  the  nails  with  a good  hand 
soap  by  scraping  the  nails  over  the  soap.  Wash  oft  in  several  waters, 
wiping  and  drying  thoroughly. 

Freckled  hands  in  summer  are  caused  by  letting  the  sun  touch  the 
hands  immediately  after  they  have  been  washed.  The  freckles  can 
be  removed  with  lemon  juice  followed  by  cold  cream,  or  with  a 
cucumber  water. 

To  make  cucumber  water,  steep  a cut-up  cucumber  in  a pint  of 
water;  strain  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  borax  powder.  Once  a week 
wash  the  hands  in  a great  basin  of  tepid  water  into  which  add  about 
five  drops  of  tincture  of  benzoin.  This  keeps  the  skin  white. 

Sleep. 

Beauty  depends  largely  upon  one’s  sleep.  The  woman  who  sleeps 
soundly  is  more  apt  to  keep  her  beauty  than  one  who  is  sleepless. 
Plenty  of  exercise  and  plain  food  generally  induce  sound  sleep. 

Almost  a sure  cure  for  sleeplessness  is  that  of  remaining  up  until 
one  is  really  sleepy.  The  woman  who  is  awake  from  three  to  five 
every  morning  should  try  by  remaining  up  until  12  o’clock  to  sleep 
until  7 o ciock  the  next  morning.  This  should  break  up  the  habit  of 
waking  early 

Sleeping  with  the  arms  over  the  head  is  an  indication  of  backache. 
Young  women  with  aching  muscles  most  always  throw  the  arms  over 
the  head  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  back.  Indigestion  and  a weak 
stomach  also  cause  the  afflicted  one  to  raise  her  arms  over  her  head 
at  night.  This  is  a bad  habit,  as  it  strains  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  should  be  cured  by  rest  and  proper  exercise ; sometimes  by  eating 
before  one  goes  to  bed  will  help  cure  the  habit.  Crackers  are  too 
indigestible,  but  a good  slice  of  bread  and  butter  will  sometimes  assist 
in  the  cure. 

Women  who  are  recovering  from  a serious  illness  and  wish  to 
recover  their  beauty  as  well  as  their  health,  should  devote  certain 
moments  of  rest  listening  to  strains  of  sweet  music,  which  has  a very 
strong  influence  upon  the  convalescent,  as  it  is  very  quieting  to  the 
nerves. 

Fresh  air  is  beauty’s  great  aid.  An  outdoor  shady  corner,  with 
music,  and  a rose  pillow,  will  call  back  the  bloom  to  the  cheeks  and 
should  be  indulged  in  every  day  the  weather  permits. 
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Olive  oil  is  a great  beautifier.  A tablespoonful  taken  before  each 
meal  will  fill  out  the  tissues  and  help  the  digestion,  without  making 
one  fat. 


Care  of  the  Mouth. 

The  middle  aged  woman  seldom  or  never  has  a lovely  mouth.  The 
teeth  sometimes  go  early  in  life,  and  by  the  age  of  forty-five  they 
are  possibly  in  a poor  condition.  When  you  see  an  otherwise  pretty 
woman  with  a crooked  mouth,  or  with  her  mouth  far  to  one  side  you 
say,  “Some  of  her  teeth  are  gone.”  If  you  investigate,  you  will  find 
spaces  on  the  crooked  side  of  her  mouth.  As  she  lost  her  teeth  her 
cheek  on  that  side  fell  in,  her  mouth  drew  to  one  side  and  her  beauty 
disappeared. 

This  can  easily  be  avoided.  Have  your  missing  teeth  supplied.  In 
these  days  a good  dentist  implants  teeth.  He  will  also  bridge  or 
crown  them  in  such  a way  that  no  gold  is  visible.  Go  to  a cosmetic 
dentist.  A cosmetic  dentist  is  one  who  aims  at  beauty.  He  tries  to 
make  you  better  looking.  He  restores  your  teeth  until  they  look  just 
as  they  did  when  you  were  a girl  of  seventeen.  He  bleaches  them, 
he  straightens  them,  he  replaces  your  teeth,  and  sends  you  home  with 
a handsome  mouth. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  go  to  a dentist,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
so  amply  repays  one.  Shun  the  dentist  who  puts  gold  in  the  front 
of  your  mouth.  There  is  such  a thing  as  an  “old  fogy”  dentist, 
who  tries  to  place  a gold  cap  just  where  it  will  grin  at  the  world  every 
time  you  open  your  mouth.  A cosmetic  dentist  will  pivot  the  tooth. 
Don’t  argue,  but  find  a dentist  who  is  full  of  his  art. 

Keep  the  teeth  nice  by  cleaning  them  with  a good  tooth  paste  at 
least  twice  a day.  Once  a week  go  over  them  lightly  and  quickly 
with  some  finely  powdered  pumice.  Do  not  rub  hard  enough  to  hurt 
the  enamel,  but  only  sufficient  to  take  off  the  stains.  Rinse  the 
teeth  before  going  to  bed  at  night,  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  a 
sweet  mouth  is  a most  attractive  feature. 

Care  of  the  Eyes. 

In  summing  up  beauty’s  requirements,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
eyes  should  be  classified,  they  are  so  much  to  the  face.  Beautiful 
eyes  should  be  large  and  full.  The  lashes  healthy  and  long,  the  eye- 
brows almost  straight  across  the  forehead.  Meeting  brows  give  one 
a scowling  look.  On  the  other  hand  scanty  brows  make  one  look 
frightened.  If  your  eyebrows  are  thin,  take  a little  vaseline  and  heat 
it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  almond  oil.  Stir  together,  pour 
into  a jar  and  let  cool;  at  night  set  the  bottle  in  hot  water  and  when 
the  mixture  is  melted,  apply  to  the  eyebrows  with  a camel’s  hair- 
brush. Paint  them  as  delicately  as  though  you  were  painting  them 
upon  a canvas. 


hairs  from  eyebrows  that  meet.  Massage  the  scalp  lightly  once  a week. 
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Kaonfir  rpl  ’ Jl  water  at  night  will  add  much  to  their 

eau  y I his  clears  them  of  dust  and  gives  them  a chance  to  rest 

during  the  night  On  coming  in  upon  a dusty  day,  wash  the  eyes  with 
water  to  w uch  borax  powder  has  been  added.  In  buying  borax  for 
the  eyes,  tell  the  druggist  how  you  wish  to  use  it;  add  a little  to  the 
watei  and  bathe  your  eyes  every  day. 

Fat  faced  women  always  have  small  eyes.  As  the  fat  increases  on 
the  lace  the  cheeks  puff  up  and  the  eyes  dwindle.  Eyes  can  be  made 
larger  it  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  massage  the  cheeks  until  the  fat 

is  less  noticeable.  Never  touch  the  eyes  with  the  hands  to  make 
them  larger. 

Delicate  women  have  large  eyes  with  shadows  under  them.  As 
they  grow  older  these  shadows  become  bags,  generally  caused  by 
internal  troubles.  Bags  under  the  eyes  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  To  get  rid  ot^  these  bags  or  eye  sacs,  massage  carefully  and 
persistently,  also  reform  the  diet,  for  the  eyes  are  particularly  the 
sign  of  a bad  livei.  It  is  good  to  eat  apples,  cooked  and  raw;  correct 
the  liver  and  the  eye  sacs  will  disappear. 

If  the  brows  meet  between  the  eyes,  or  if  there  is  superfluous  hair 
upon  the  upper  lip,  something  must  be  done  for  its  removal.  The 
electric  needle  is  best.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  electric  needle  it  is 
easily  and  cheaply  acquired.  Buy  a set  of  electric  cords,  a wrist 
electrode,  a needle,  needle  holder  and  a galvanic  battery.  The  last 
mentioned  can  be  used  for  many  household  purposes  and  is  always 
money  well  spent.  The  outfit  aside  from  the  battery  costs  about 
three  dollars. 

A woman  troubled  with  superfluous  hair  on  her  upper  lip  pulled 
out  the  hairs  and  applied  weak  ammonia  water;  only  half  came  back 
she  repeated  the  remedy,  and  after  several  treatments  all  the  hairs 
disappeared. 

If  the  hands  and  arms  are  covered  with  superfluous  hair,  the  hairs 
can  be  made  less  noticeable  by  bleaching  them  with  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen. Add  a little  ammonia  to  the  peroxide.  Ammonia  will  in 
time  kill  the  constitution  of  the  hair,  and  the  hairs  will  fall  out,  mean- 
while they  will  be  so  very  light  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  Powdered 
pumice  will  take  a light  growth  of  down  off  the  arms  and  wrists. 

The  Hair. 

The  hair  should  be  studied  by  a woman  as  carefully  as  the  care  of 
the  face.  The  hair  is  a great  addition  to  any  woman’s  looks,  but 
from  lack  of  proper  care  is  frequently  quite  the  reverse.  It  should 
be  heavy,  glossy,  clean,  and  so  arranged  that  it  acts  as  a frame  to  the 
face.  In  these  days  all  women  can  have  heavy  hair.  The  scalp 
should  be  massaged  once  a week  with  the  finger  tips  and  where  the 
hair  is  getting  thin,  there  should  be  the  oil  treatment  for  the  scalp. 

Pour  into  a thimble  enough  oil  to  half  fill  it.  Use  castor  oil  if 
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you  are  equal  to  the  odor,  otherwise  use  pure  oil  of  almonds.  Part 
off  the  hair,  dip  the  tips  of  the  fingers  one  by  one  in  the  oil,  and  then 
carefully,  so  not  to  make  tiie  hair  oily,  go  down  the  parting,  gently 
spatting  and  massaging  it.  Part  off  the  hair  again,  pat  it,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  whole  scalp  has  been  slightly  oiled,  but  do  not  get  a 
particle  of  oil  upon  the  hair. 

Shampoo  the  hair  once  in  three  weeks,  with  either  an  egg  or  soap 
shampoo. 

For  egg  shampoo,  use  tepid  water,  wet  well,  then  rub  in  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  rinse  with  several  hot  waters:  in  the  last  use  a little  borax 
to  soften  the  water. 

For  soap  shampoo,  use  the  best  castile  soap.  Make  a suds  but 
never  rub  the  soap  on  the  hair;  rinse  carefully 

To  brighten  the  color  of  the  hair,  add  a little  baking  soda  to  the 
shampoo,  afterwards  washing  it  out  well.  To  make  the  hair  “ bloom,  ” 
dry  in  the  sun,  afterwards  shaking  it  out  to  ventilate. 


Take  a 5-cent  bar  of  white  castile  soap  and  dissolve  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  boil  10  minutes,  cool  and  add  one  pint  of  bay  rum,  one 
tablespoonful  of  borax  and  20  grains  of  quinine.  Add  a tablespoon- 
* ul  to  your  shampoo  water. 


To  change  the  color  of  the  hair  is  never  good  taste,  but  the  hair 
can  be  brightened  in  some  simple  way.  The  woman  who  must  bleach 
her  hair  can  do  so  with  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  it  will  look 
bleached,  and  moreover  it  requires  constant  care  to  keep  it  colored 
as  it  grows  out.  To  redden  the  hair,  wash  it  in  henna  tea  made  by 
steeping  henna  leaves  in  hot  water. 

A woman  should  take  stock  of  her  attractions  frequently.  She 
should  study  her  weak  points,  fortify  and  improve  them,  it  is  labor, 
but  labor  well  spent,  for  only  in  this  way  will  she  keep  herself  young 
and  attain  the  desired  end,  namely,  that  of  being  always  a young  and 
beautiful  woman.  ' 


An  efficacious,  yet  safe  method  to  enlarge  the  bust  is  a persistent 
massage  with  some  bland  oil,  of  which  cocoanut  or  olive  oil  are  good 
examples.  With  a rotary  motion  and  little  oil,  the  breast  should  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  morning  and  night  for  some  weeks,  and  a gratify- 
ing result  will  be  obtained. 

The  employment  of  tablets,  fancy  formulas,  etc.,  will  only  too 
often  result  in  disappointment  if  not  disaster. 


Excellent  Hair  Tonic. 


To  Bleach  or  Redden  the  Hair. 


To  Enlarge  the  Bust. 
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